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The work translated in tho foUowiwg pages waa not pubHBhfid 
till after the death of the author, and is, in fact, only a fig- 
ment of a much larger work, which he had planned, and io which 
the education of the human being was to be carried on, through all 
the stages of life, on the principle of natural development here laid 
down and applied to infant education only. He rightly entitled it 
" The Ruling Principle of Method in Education," for it is the 
principle on which Nature herself works; and its applications, aa 
given by Rosmini, and almost contemporaneously, though quite 
independently, worked out by Froebel, in hia Kindergarten sys- 
tem, constitute the true art of education, founded on the science 
of human nature. I cannot bettor introduce tbe reader to the 
nature and scope of the work, and the history of its composition 
and publication, than by eitractiiig the account given of them 
in the " Preface addressed to Italian Educators," prefixed to the 
original, by its editor, Francesco Paoli; — 

"Towards the end of 1830 Antonio Rosmini undertook this work 
on Pedagogy, the occasion of his doing so being apparently the 
offer of a pious and generous-minded woman, Anna Maria Bolor- 
garo of Stresa, to intrust to the Institute of Charity (the order 
founded by Rosmini) the management of the elementary school 
which her grandfather had founded in that place, and which waa, 
in fact, undertaken by the Institute in tlie following year. Ros- 
m, however, was not to compose a mere manual for elemen- 
tary schoolmasters, but rather a complete treatise ou Peilagogy, and 
to give a new instance of the fecundity of his philosophical system 
and its application to the art of bettering human life, parallel to 
tliose he had already given in his ' Rights of Man ' {Birillo), his 
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IV PREFACE. 

'Politics,' his 'Treatise on Conscience/ and in his ascetic works. 
Fed^ogy is thim included among the sciences of application, 
directed to form a philosophical doctrine a:)d to fecundate philoso- 
phy and render it fruitful, Eosmiui rested it immediately upon 
Antliropology and Psychoit^y, giving the knowledge of the human 
faculties to be educated and their modes of action; on Idealogy 
and Ethics, giving the objects, both proximate and ideal, by 
which the human faculties must be stimulated, in order to be 
properij educated ; on Ontology and Theology, giving the knowl- 
edge of the «nils towards wliieh the huicau faculties should har- 
moniously tend, to find in them rest and full satisfaction, which 

is the ultimate goal of human education Ifor did Rosmini 

intend to treat only, aa is generally done, of that part of human 
education which relates to childhood. He had in view also the 
adult and t)ie old, the whole race, i» uhoct, because in the utaio, at 
every stage of life, there is something of the child ; there ia a new 
development going on within hini, which requires to be guided and 
assisted that it may reach a successful issue, and the man learn to 
educate himself. Hence, Rosmini divided his subjects into periods 
of life, computed, not by numbers of years, but by the degrees of 
oc^nition which the human mind successively attains in its intel- 
lectual development. The first of these periods begins at birth, 
and includes about six weeks. No definite cognitions can be as- 
signed to this period, although it must have the primary and 
fundamental cognition of being, without which the new-bom in- 
fant would not be human, for it would not have the light of rea- 
son The second period begins with the first smile and tears 

of the infant, — that is, generally about the sixth week; and ita 
cognitions consist only of the simple perception of things as 
subsisting, to which correspond the volitions, termed by Bos- 
mini affective, tnstinctiee, which have these thin^ for their object. 
This x>eriod ends with the child's first articulate word, — aa a rule, 
about the end of the first year. Speech is the sign that the child 
has entered the third period, and that he has attained the second 
order of cognitions, formed by analyzing the first, and by abstract- 
ing the more interesting, sensible qualities of things from the 
ideas of the things in his mind (irrisginal ideas); and to these 
correspond the affective volitions, having for their object these 




more interesting, sensible qualities abstracted from the actual 
things, unii fi'om the other qnalitiea to which the appetitive faculty 
iii iiidilferent. The fourth period begins usually at about three 
yearà of age, and shows itself in the aptitude to learn to read. 
We have now the exercise of the judging faculty, which has 
become capalile of connecting by Bynthosia the elements of the 
previous analysis, and of affirming the existence in a subject of 
Uie qualities before abstracted, constituting the cognitions of the 
third order, to which correspond the volitions appraùnntj the various 
objects of which these qualities are alfirmed. This is soon followed 
by tlie cognitions of the fourth order, — consisting in the contpari- 
Bonmade between two objects previously analyzed, — and the judg- 
ment of appreciation, givii)g tbe preference to one over the Dtlier. 
To this order of cognitions correspond the apprecialiee volitiona, 
choosing between two olijectB ; and the moral sentie, which existed 
in germ in tiie preceding periods, now takes a larger development. 
About this time appears the first dawn of conscience, mauifcsted 
in the.volitions resulting from cognitions of the fifth order. These 
cognitions consist in a synthesis by whicii are dotenuined the rela- 
tions existing between two things coitibiued into one, and con- 
ceived as one, of which conceptions the most important is that of 
the I and of self-identity. This period would seem to extend to the 
time when, as is commonly said, the child acquires the use of Ten' 
son, or, as should rather be said, the free use of it, since the use of 
reason begins at the earliest period of life, and is manifested in 
the smiles and tears of the infaut of sis weeks old; for the bi'iile 
neither smiles nor weeps, 

" The work of Rosmini only readies to this period. But fi-om a 
short memorandum which T found written, in his own band, on 
a small piece of paper, as was his custom, it would seem that lie 
intended to treat of four following periods, which he would doubt- 
less have subdivided, as before, by years of age. I found that, in 
the period from the seventh to the twelfth or fourteenth year, be 
proposed treating of tbe work performed by the mind tlirough 
more and more developed reflection, towards attaining the con- 
BciouB (reflective) knowledge of mariti obligation and of law, to 
which corresponds a greater freedom of action. And I believe he 
would tliere have given the demonstration of what he had more 
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ibsio once said to me, that on that period principally depends the 
moral character uE the man, for good or evil, through life. For 
the young and inexperienced mind tbrowB itself wholly and with 
undivided energy into the acta it performs, which thus have a 
greater fulness of life and force than thaae of adults. Hence, the 
first moral or immoral act, deliljerately performed, stamps on the 
moral character a good or evil impression of such tenacity that it 
makes virtue more or less easy throughout the whole remainder 
of life. He then notes that the period of adolescence, extending 
from puberty to a little beyond the twentieth year, is that in which 
the youth, having attained sufficient reflective power and acquired 
clear notions of law, of duty, and of goodness, becomes master of 
himself, and can, and ought to, attend to the practice of private and 
individual virtues, by which he more and more educates himself. 
Then follows that other period of life iu which the man applies 
himself to contemplate thinga as they are in themselves, rising 
thence to the thought of that which is eternal and necessary. Par- 
allel with this thought, Rosmini appears to place the man's activity 
in working out the eternally beautiful through literatm'e and the 
fine arts ; in defending, by word and deed, the eternally just, and 
the inviolable rights of humanity; in giving aid and succor in 
various ways to his fellow-creatures; and, hence, he calls it the 
period of action. Finally comes the last period of life, which he 
names the i^ge of counsel and the age of repose or wisdom, after 
which foUows the decay of the man. 

"From the fact that Rosmini approximately assigned to each 
period a certain definite limit of ^e, it is not to be assumed that 
the period or the capacity of individuals is to be determined by 
years of age. So far is this from being true, that we not unbe- 
qnently find youths who are men in sense, and men who remain 
childish triflera into old age. The periods are defined and made to 
depend necessarily on the orders of cognition; and, from the rela- 
tion and graduation of the latter, we are shown how impossible it 
is to rise to the higher without having first passed through the 

"It was the intention of Rosmini, as appears from the title of 
the manuscript, to complete the work in five books; but unfortu- 
nately of these we have not quite two, the sixth section of Book II., 



which treats of the nature of the cognitions of the fifth order aud 
the corresponding activities, but lacks the laat two chapterti, giving 
the instruction and education appropriate to that order. T had 
hoped t-o find eome note or memorauduu t« supply, at least in 
part, thia grievous loss, but my hope proved vain. I found nothing 
referring to the later books, beyond the memorandum given above, 
and, as regards tlie two missing chapters of the sixth section, only 
tile following heads : ' Chap. HI. Instractiou. God, all-knowing, 
the reworder of good and evil. Cliap. lY. Education. Reason 
comes to the aid of obedience. Communication with the reason of 
others. How reason should correct sympathy. At thia point the 
child should be guarded from temptations to falsehood. Means of 
cultivating truthfulness in the child. The mie against falsehood is 
ideal, and therefore weak. Ridicule is hurtful to children : things 
should be treated seriously. Praise and blame can be anderstood 
at this time. I think they might begin to be used then. If rightly 
bestowed, they help the conception of moral dignity. To give 
praise or blame earlier than this is useless, for they cannot he 
understood. Rule. — When the child has come to have moral 
principles and feels remorse, his conscience begins to give liim a 
rule of action. In what the religious element of morality at that 
period consists.' This memorandum is so slight that I might have 
omitted it ; but I have inserted it here, that I may be able to alfirm 
that the manuscript is published entire, just as it was found." 

Every reader of the above notices roust share the regret of the 
writer, Francesco Paoli, that Rosmini has left us only a fragment 
^ of a work so nobly planned. It is clear that, hod life or leisure 
euough been granted to him, he would have given the world — 
what it has never had yet — a complete method and art of educa- 
tion, based on the applied science of human nature, and having for 
its aim and end the full and harmonious development of the latter, 
to the measure of the stature of the perfect man. Fortunately, the 
earlier part, which is preserved to us, contains the fundamental 
principles both of method and practice, which remain the same for 
all periods of life, and of which only the application varies with 
the varying degrees of individual development. If the former are 
thoroughly mastered, together with their groundwork in the laws 
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of human nature, the latter will be » comparatively easy task. I 
would point out here, what I have referred to in notes ii 
portions of the following trans! ation, how far that task haa been 
Accompliahed for ub by IVoebel, whose Eindei^ai-ten system, 
worked out by him in entire ignorance of Bosmini, and nnder 
conditions of birth, education, circtunstances, so widely different, 
is yet the complete application, to every detail oi infant education, 
of Rosmini'a principles, or rather of the principles common to 
both, because both had arrived at them by the same road, — the 
profound study of human nature. 

On one point only they differ; namely, as to the direct dogmatic 
religious instruction to be given to young children. This differ- 
ence was inevitable between a priest of the Chui'ch of Rome, the 
founder of a religious order under Papal sanction, and a Protest- 
ant lay-teacher, devoutly religious, indeed, but not confining his 
faith within the four comers of any theological formula. Rosmini, 
as could not be otherwise, based tlie practical religious education 
of the child on instruction in the dogmas and formularies of the 
Church. Proebel, on the other hand, with a consistency impossible 
to bis great contemporary, refused to depart in religious instruction 
from the fundamental principle of both, that children should never 
learn words representing ideas which their minds were incapable 
of conceiving ; and thus, while his whole teaching was imbued 
with the spirit of religion and directed to lead the infant mind uid 
heart to the love and adoration of God, he excluded from it all 
dogmatic formulas given in words which the child could not 
understand. I must be allowed here, in justice to myself and my 
ovm profoundest convictions, to express my emphatic dissent from . 
my author in this matter, not only a» to the method of his relig- 
ious instruction, but as to its matter, where that involves any of 
the distinctive dogmas or practices of the Church of Rome. I 
conld not have undertaken this translation, had I not been per- 
mitted to make my standpoint on this question perfectly clear, 
and to enter this protest against any supposed acceptance of those 
passages of the work which inculcate such dogmas or practices. 
They are, indeed, singularly brief and rare in this fragment of the 
much larger work which Rosmini had projected, in the later por- 
tions of which dogmatic religions teaching would, we can scarcely 
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doubt, have taken a larger place ; but, slight as they are, I feel 
bound in honesty to record my dissent as an individual from what 
I render as a translator. 

I have striven to make my translation as faithful as possible. 
Only in one or two instances I have omitted notes that had no 
interest for any but Italian teachers, as referring to Italian school- 
books, now out of date, or that gave redundant quotations in sup- 
port of points fully established already. I have also occasionally 
condensed my author's somewhat diffuse illustrations ; but in no 
case have I omitted or altered anything in the substance or logical 
order of the text. I may add, that for such slight variations and 
omissions as I have made I had the full sanction of an eminent 
member of the Rosminian Order, at whose request I undertook 
the translation. 

I cannot close this Preface without expressing my deep obliga- 
tions to Mr. Thomas Davidson, who, when I was disabled by severe 
illness from continuing the correction of the press, most kindly 
undertook it for me, and superintended the final revision of tlie 
whole work, — a task for whióh his profound knowledge of Ros- 
mini peculiarly qualified him, but which I cannot sufficiently thank 
him for undertaking in the midst of his own engrossing literary 
labors. He will find a better reward than my poor thanks in the 
consciousness that, without his aid, the English-speaking public 
would have been deprived for an indefinitely longer time of so 
valuable a contribution to the science and art of education as that 
afforded by the great Italian thinker in the work of which this is 

a translation. 

MARIA G. GREY. 
Home, January, 1887. 
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Life of Antonio Rosmini/ 



Antonio Rosmini Srruati was bom on the 25th of March, ITDT, 
at Rovereto, in the Italian Tyrol. Hia father, Pier ModeHto Roamini 
Serbati, belonged to an old, wealthy, and nohle family, originally called 
Areamino or Eresmino. His mother was a Countess Giovanna dei For- 
menti, from Riva, on the Lake of Garda. Both, like inany of their an- 
cestors, were cultivated, generous, and pious people, zealously devoted 
to^ the service of the Chnrch, but do not seem to have been in any 
other way remarkable. Antonio was a delicate and finely organized 
child, and very early showed signs of those virtues of hend and heart 
for which he afterwards became remarkable, as well as of that relig- 
ious and devotional tendency which gave aim to his whole life. Being 
fond of study, he entered, when still very young, the gymnasium of his 
native town, and there so distinguislied himself that tlie rector was 
able topredict.in no indefinite Itrms, the ljoy'8 future greatness. After 
leaving the gymnasium he remained two years at home, studying 
mathematics and philosophy, for both of which he early displayed 
great tendency and capacity. It was in the course of these two years 
(1B15-1816) that two of the most important events in Hosmini's life 
took place, — the discovery of his philosophical principle, and his de- 
termination to enter the priesthood. Firm in the latter resolution, 
and having overcome the strong opposition of his parents, he left 



' This sketch la a eaniDiHry of Umt givon b; Mr. Tlios. DavldKin in Ida work, 
'^Tbfl FbitoHipfaicAi System of Antonio ICceminl Serbati" (London, Kegan traili 
& Co., 1882 i Boeton, Cliin A Co.), which I nKommend Co tbs poraanl of all who 
*ish to make themielToa naqiuinted nith the untare anil eiteni of the aerTicea 
rendered to pblloaophj by one of tbe greitt«aC tliinkete of modern Ciniee, ao little 
known u yet out of hi» own country. 
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Rovereto in 1817, and began his theological course at the University of 
Padua. In 1820 he lost his father, who left him heir to the bulk of his 
very considerable property. In 1821 he was ordained priest, and cele- 
brated his first mass at St. Catherine's in Venice. 

From 1820 to 1826 Rosmini spent the greater pari; of his time at his 
home in Rovereto. It was during this time that the two great pur- 
poses which shaped his whole subsequent life became clear to his 
mind, — the working out of a coherent system of truth, which should 
be a basis for revealed theology, and the founding of an institution 
which should train teachers, and especially priests for the Church, in 
holiness, charity, and wisdom. At first he meant that it should consist 
of laymen, but afterwards concluded that an association composed in 
part of priests would be more useful. In February, 1828, he left Milan, 
where he had mostly lived since 1820, and retired to Domodossola, a 
small but beautifully situated town in the Piedmontese Alps. Here 
he led the life of an anchorite, feeding on boiled herbs, frequently fast- 
ing, sleeping on a couch of leaves, and spending his time in prayer, 
meditation, study, and writing. His naturally delicate health broke 
down under the strain, and he never fully recovered. It was here that, 
kneeling before a crucifix, he wrote the Rule of his order, and here that 
he composed a large part of his first important work, " The New Essay 
on the Origin of Ideas " i {Nuovo Saggio suW Origine delle Idee), which 
was printed during his subsequent stay in Rome from November, 1828, 
to March, 1830, and which at once established his reputation as the 
ablest Catholic philosopher of his time, and was almost immediately 
introduced as a textrbook into many schools and seminaries, even, it 
should seem, into' those under the control of the Jesuits. During this 
stay in Rome he received great encouragement from the Pope, Pius 
VIII., to pursue his philosophical studies, and took steps toward ob- 
taining the approval of the Holy See for his new order. 

From 1830 to 1834 Rosmini lived partly at Domodossola, partly in 
Trent, where he had been invited to found a house of his order. In 
these years he wrote his "Principles of Moral Science," part of his 
"Supernatural Anthropology," and in 1832 his now famous "Five 
Wounds of Holy Church." In 1834 he was called by the clergy and 
people of his native city. Rovereto, to take charge of the congregation 

1 Translated into English, and published by Kegan Paul & Co., London, 1884. 
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of St. Mark's there; but, finding him api f hampered in his effoita to 
improve the moral and spiritual welfare of hi» parishioners by the 
jeftlouB oppofiitjon of the AuBtrian government, he resigned his churgo 
in 1S35, and at once retnmed to his previous mode of life. But the 
Austrian government, having once hod it« attention called to his work 
ill Rovereto, began to look with suspioioii on bis efforta geiieraUy, 
»nd to endeavor to counteract them. With this piu^mse, it first for- 
bade all connection between his house at Trent and any foreign houBO, 
meaning the one at Domodossola, and finally succeeded in breaking 
it np altogether. This hostihty to Ilosmini was sharpened by the 
infiiience of the Jesuits and their friends, who saw in liis enterprises 
possible dangers to their order. From that time until now tho per- 
eecutJon of Rosmini and his followers at the hand of the Jesuits has 
never ceaaed even for a moment. Freed from parochial duties, Ros- 
mini during the years 183U-37 moved a good deal from place to place, 
trying to secure a footing and sympathy for his order, snd to defend 
the groundwork of his philosophy, which was already vigorously at- 
tacked, not only by the Jesuits and their friends, but also by learned 
men of rationalistic and anti-CathoUc tendencies. In these years be 
was able to found a mission in England, and also to establish, at the 
Sacra of St. Michele in Turin, a religious house, to which he trans- 
ferred, for a time, the novitiate of liis order. 

In 1S3T Rosmini, tired of Austrian surveillance, took up his abode 
at Stresa, oa the western shore of the Lago Maggiore, which remained 
his home for the rest of his life. His institution, in spite of bitter oppo- 
sition, received in 1839 the forma! approval of Pope Gregory AVI,, his 
old and steadfast friend, and continued to increase in strength and 
numbers. He was able also to vindicate his phUosophy from ttis for- 
midable nttacks of Count Mamiani, the able and zealous Italiani patriot, 
who acknowledged his defeat in the most generous terms, and of Tin- 
cenzo Gioberti, the great pries^pat^iol and patriot-philosopher of Italy, 
who also lived to admit that be had misjudged him altogether. His 
reply to Gioberlj appeared in 1848, that year of so many changes, when 
Italy was strnggling to free herself from the bonds of the hated Aus- 
trian. Rosmini is usually spoken of as one of the initiators of the 
it which ended in the emancipation and union of Italy ; and 
a that he sincerely longed to see Italy delivered from the Aus- 
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trian ; but, like a good, coiuUtent Catholic, Ite hoped this deliverance 
nould result in placing tlie country under the control of the Pope. It 
was tliU longing and this hope that stirred up the interest wlucb he 
felt in the political moTements of that troubled time, and induced 
him to take part in thein. 

In 1848 Eoamini wrote his " Conetitution according to Social Jus- 
tioe," and publiahed hia " Pive Wounds of Holy Church," written as 
early as 1833, the ultimate aim of both being to procure for the Pope 
an inalienable preponderance in the government of Italy, and to make 
Catholicism a leading article in her constitution. Shortly afl«r the pub- 
lication of these works the Piedniontese government offered Rosmini, 
whose Influence at Rome was supposed to be great, an appointment as 
Bpecial envoy to the Holy Bee, in order to obtain the countenance and 
aid of the Pope, then Pius IX., in tlie prosecution of the war a^iust 
the AuBtrians. Rosmini accepted the mission with readiness, but un- 
fortunately, while the government which appointed bim contemplated 
an armed alliance of princes, capable of offering immediate resistance 
to the Austrian!!, what Rosmini meant to labor for was a permanent 
confederation of states, with the Pope as sc «aficio president The gov- 
ernment, however, was Induced by Gioberti to adopt for a moment 
Rosminl's plan, and, with a vague understanding to thi" eSect, Rosmini 
started for Rome, where he was most graciously received by the Pope, 
appointed a Conaultor of Uie Cougregation of the Index, and prom- 
ised a Cardinal's liat, and immediately began to carry out the object 
of his mission, as he was fain to understand It. But the Piedmontese 
government, fearing that hia plan, which was approved by the Pope 
and the Duke of Tuscany, might prove successful, sent him instruc- 
tions to abandon it and confine himself to the project of an armed 
alliance. This led to Rosmini's resignation, at the end of seven weeks, 
the efiect of his influence upon the Pope having been to prevent his 
listening to the Piedmontese proposal, and to confirm him in his res- 
olution to take no direct part in the war. This resolution brought 
about the crisis which began with the foul assassination of the minis- 
ter Rossi, and ended with tlie Pope's fliglit to Gaeta. In the interval 
between these events Rosmini, who was supposed to represent the 
views of patriotic Piedmont, was suggested as a member of the liberal 
mInisU'y forced upon the Pope, and was by him made president of it, 
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with the portlolio of Public Instruction. Ilut liosmiui'ij almost mor- 
bidly scrupulous couacience, hie seuhb of incapiicity, and, more tlian 
all, hia fear tbat his appoinlmeut bad been made under pressure, and 
would place him In a faleu position wltti the people, induced hini to 
deoline tiie nomination and keep himself out of the way. For what- 
ever reason, bis influence with the I'ope ceased from that moment. 
Nerertheless, he followed him in lùs flight to Gaeta, but found hia posi- 
tion the», exposed to the malign siupiuionH of Antouelli and tbe party 
in favor, bo uncomfortable, tbat he betook himself to Naples, thus leav- 
ing the field open to bis enemies. The latter, aided by the Neapolitan 
government, which, for reasons of its own, persecuted him daring the 
whole time he remained within the limits of its jurisdiction, succeeded 
in calling at Naples an irregular meeting of the Congregation of 
the Index, which pronoonced a decree prohibiting bia recently pub- 
lished works, "The Constitution according to Social Justice" and 
" The Five Wounds of Holy Chureb." Rosmini, tiiough a Consullor 
of the Congregation, was not informed of this meeting, nor was it till 
some montha later, when he had witlulrawn t« Albano from the peUy 
persecutions of the Neapolitan government, that he received the newa 
of the prohibition. Ue submitted to it at once without protest, and 
offered to withdraw his books from circulation ; but this was not 
deemed necessary. Els enemies had succeeded in surrounding hia 
name with an odor of heresy, and they were satisfied. He shortly 
afterwards returned to bia home and bis former saintly life at Stresa. 
He lived but seven years more. During these ho devoted himself 
exclusively to tiie care of his instttut« and the composition of works 
farming part of his great system of truth, liis enemies, who had been 
baffled for a tame by his hearty submission to tlie jiecree prohibiting 
his two patriotic works, now began a systematic process of calum- 
niation, in order by mere reiteration to convince the Pope that Bos- 
mini was a heretic, and a man dangerous and hostile to tbe cause of 
the Holy See. To their dismay, however, they soon found that they 
had overshot their mark. The Pope knew him personally, and before 
that knowledge calumny fell dead. Besides, being now restored to his 
throne, and free to think for himself, Pius IX, saw that be had deeply 
wronged Rosmini, and resolved lo make what reparation was in his 
power, by giving him a fair bearing. He first enjoined silence on Bos- 
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mini's enemies, and then bad the whole of his published works sub- 
mitted to tlie moHt careftil Bcrutiny. The result of this process, which 
lasted nearly four yunrs (1661-64), was Uint at a meeting of the Con- 
gregation of the Index, the Pope presiding in person, it was declared 
that all the works of Antonio Rosmini Serbati, lately subjected to 
examination, were to bo dismissed as free from censure, and Uiat, on 
account of the said examination, no obloquy should attach either to 
their author or to the institution founded by liim, "de vital laudibns 
et BlngulariboB in erclesiam promeritls." Tlie Pope then enjoined 
perpetual silence on liosmini's enemies, whose fury in consequence 
knew no bounds, and from that day to this has not exhausted itself. 

Rosmini did not live long to enjo; the satisfaction ho must have 
felt. He died Uie death of a saint, at Stress, on the Ist of July, 1855, 
not without suspicion of having t)een poisoned. His remans rest in 
the crypt of the Church of the Holy Crucifls, which he built. Over it 
is a handsome monument by Vela, representing Bosmini on his knees, 
in the attitude in which he wrote the Rule of his order. In the college 
attached to the church is the working part of his library, his manu- 
scnpts, and many interesting relics of him. 

In regard to the institution which he founded, a few words must suf- 
fice. Its proper title is the Institute of the Bretliren of Charity (Istitulo 
dei Fratti deUa Carità) ; but its memijers are better known by (ho 
shorter name of Rosminians. The fundamental principle of it is com- 
plete smrender of the will to the will of God, waiting in faith on the 
promptings of the Holy Spirit, and its aim the moral perfection of 
souls through obedience to every law human and Divine, natural, and 
revealed. The principle of all action is to be éharity, material, moral, 
intellectual, "the love of the good, of all the good." The Brethren of 
Charity undergo a two years' novitiate, take tlie three monastic vows 
of obedience, poverty, and chastity, wear no distinguishing habit, and 
conform to the laws of the country In which their lot may happen to 
I l»e cast. Each retains a sort of title to his own property, but makes 
« continual sacrifice of it, by disposing of it as the genera! of the order 
enjoins. The order, as such, owns no property. In spite of unscru- 
pulous opposition, it is in a fairly prosperous condition, and if its 
members are not numerous, those who have entered it are among the 
t human-lieartnd men and the truest (Z^iristians tliat the present 
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world has to show. They are almost exclusively Italians or English- 
men. The order has two novitiates, one at Domodossola in Pied- 
mont, and one recently removed from Rugby to Wadhurst in Sussex 
(England). It has also several colleges and religious houses in various 
parts of Italy and England. 

** When we say," writes Mr. Davidson, " that Rosmini was a saint 
and a thinker of the very first order, we have given in brief the main 
features of his character A man who, without courting pub- 
licity or fame, labored for forty years to do the good as he under- 
stood it. The good which he sought to do met with many obstacles 
in his lifetime, and many more since that came to a close; but his 
order still keeps alive his spirit of piety, hope, and charity, and his 
works, in spite of all wilful misrepresentations, calumny, and denimci- 
ation, are slowly, but surely, extending their influence in every direc- 
tion where influence is desirable We may differ with him in 

many, even fundamental, views and beliefs ; but we need not, and cer- 
tainly shall not, thereby be prevented from admiring his purity of 
heart, his unselfishness and tenderness, his singleness and indiverti- 
bility of aim, the vastness of his knowledge, and the penetrating force 
of his intellect. Neither need we be deterred by theologic prejudice 
from examining his works, and respectfully accepting the truths they 
contain. By such acceptance we shall be hastening the justice which 
time is certain, sooner or later, to accord to him and them."i 

» The Philosophical System of Antonio Rosmini Sebbati, by Thos. David- 
son, pp. zlviii., xliz. 



ON THE RULING PRINCIPLE OF METHOD. 




1. Method ìb a. part of logic, aad, if taken in all 
ings, may be said to be itself logic, since tlie aim of the 
latter is throughout to establish the method of conducting 
our reasoning processes. But the present work does not 
consider method under this wide extension of its meaning. 
We miist begin, tlierefore, by laying down the limits within 
which we shall confine our essay. 

2. The human mind has truth for its object, and, in 
relation to this most noble object, it exercises various 
functions. Some of these functions relate to truth already 
known; others, to truth which is still unknown, and the 
knowledge of which is sought for. 

3. Tlie functions of the mind, in relation to truths already 
known, may be reduced to three, namely, 1. The communi- 
cation of it to others; 2. The defence of it; and, 3. The 
disentanglement of it from error. 

4. The functions of the mind, in relation to truth as yet 
unknown, and which it seeks to know, may also be reduced 
to three, namely, 1. To find the demonstration of the truths 
known ; 2, To find the consequences to be derived from 
them through their development and application ; and, 3 
and lastly, to attain tluough the senses, by observation 
and experience, new data on which to base entirely new 
arguments. 

5. Each of tliese functions of the human miud has ita own 
method, which consists of an assemblage of rules for the 
guidance of the mind itself in the performance of its work : 
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hence we may distinguish six kinds of method, as we have 
distinguished six functions of the mind in relation to truth. 
6. These are, the method of exposition^ which teaches 
how best to impart our knowledge to others ; the polemical 
method^ which teaches us how to defend truth and repel its 
assailants ; the critical method, which teaches how to sepa- 
rate the true from the false. These are the three methods 
which must govern our mental processes in relation to truths 
already known. The remaining three are, the demonstrative 
method, which gives the rules for arriving at exact demon- 
strations ; the inductive, which teaches how to reach the truths 
yet unknown, through inductions and conclusions from the 
known, developing from the knowledge we have ascertained 
in germ, as it were, the far larger body of that which we do 
not know ; and, finally, the method we shall call the percep- 
tive-inductive, which is not satisfied with arriving at new 
cognitions by inductions and conclusions from previously 
known data, but which leads us to the discovery of wholly 
new data thi'ough the perception of new phenomena, skil- 
fully produced and made apparent to our senses. These are 
the three methods which govern the functions of the mind in 
relation to truths yet unknown. The last alone is the experi- 
mental method proper, the Baconian, to which is due the imh 
mense progress of physical science in modern times.* 

1 It is an error to believe that each of tliese methods has a mode of reasoning 
special to itself. Lord Bacon was wrong in his notion that, in the perceptive- 
inductive method, induction should be substituted for the syllogism. His inaccu- 
rate dictum was, however, repeated as an echo from one end of Europe to the other 
without arousing distrust in any quarter. The truth is, that every induction neces- 
sarily includes a syllogism, and that the syllogism is the intrinsic form of all 
human reasoning alike, not confined to one special method of reasoning, but 
common to all methods. There is, however, a basis of truth in the Baconian 
doctrine, although its expression is erroneous, and it is this: It is true, 1. That, 
in the exposition of physical and experimental facts, it is unnecessary to use the 
syllogistic form, which would be long, tedious, and pedantic ; 2. That the progress 
of the physical sciences does not depend so much on reasoning as on the new data, 
the new phenomena which are discovered by observation and experiment, so that 
the reasoning process serves principally to guide the observer and experimenter 
towards the diacovery of the new facta he is looking for. 
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7. Now, of all these methods, the first alone, which gives 
the rules for imparting truths to others, is the subject of the 
present work. Tlie reet require special treatises, all, how- 
ever, being, as we have said, included under logic, of which 
this essay does not pretend to be more than a fragment. 

But, besides being a fragment of the science uu(lerl,ving 
the art of l(^c, it is also something else, — I will venture 
to say, something more. 

8. The erpo^tory method, which is the subject-matter of 
the science of correct reasoning, gives the rules by which 
our knowledge can be duly imparted to others, and is there- 
fore the method which governs teaching in general. But, 
tlte method being given, the master or teacher, whoever he 
be, must himself apply it to his scholars ; and that applica- 
tion, that use of the rales of method by the master in dealing 
with his pupils, is in itself an art hav-ing fixed principles, 
the distinct knowledge of which is most useful to him. To 
gather up, order, and simplify these principles is the busi- 
ness of pedagogy, the science which gives the rules of tlie 
great art of education. It is to this science of teaching that 
we have turned our thoughts. Caring little to bring out 
through subtle research merely speculative laws of thought, 
we should leave such an undertaking to others richer in 
leisure than ourselves, were nothing further involved in 
the matter. But we are urged on by tlie needs of so many 
deserving teachers, who daily confess having to proceed 
tentatively, witiiout sure guidance, in the vast and perilous 
field of instruction, and constrained by their complaints over 
their wasted labor. We are moved also by our affection for 
the young, and by charity towards our kind, — towards 
humanity ever perishing through age and decay, and ever 
renewed in the fresh and vigorous life of new generations. 
These, like green shoots from an old trunk, promise at first 
all charms of beauty, all abundance of frnit, but soon fall 
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ftway and wither from want of proper treatment, — of able 
bancki to ahield them from external injury, to uphold and 
Htrengtlien them in their weakness, to save them from eink- 
iug miserably downwards, to get lost and choked among the 
briars and brambles, and creep and rot, leaving their race no 
better, if not worse, than before. 

9. It is a fact that, at the present time, the want of a clear 
and well-grounded method is universally felt in our schoob. 
The principles of such a melliod are being widely sought, 
and gradually discerned and gathered up. partly from the 
meditations of the ablest intellects, partly from the experi- 
ence of the best teachers. This should be an encourage- 
ment to all who are laboring in the same field and can hope 
to do something towards supplying this great need, to throw 
themselves into the common work with all the strength they 
have. At the same time, it is evident, from the differences 
of opinion and aims, and the diversity of ways adopted by 
individual educators, as well as by their disputes among 
themselvea, that the art of method is still wanting in a flrm 
basis accepted by all, and which could, when understood, 
be rejected by none. Even the governments which bava 
undertaken the direction of education, and possess all the 
requisite authority, atiU proceed with uncertain steps; and 
while, on the one hand, the education under the control of 
the state is carried on with greater regularity, on the other 
the schools placed under these uniform and unchangeable 
rules are almost always the last to admit improvements, and 
either oppose any attempt to introduce them, by excluding; 
the esperiments which might lead to them, or, if any foreign 
discovery be adopted, its external form only ia taken, while 
the kernel and inner spirit of it is left aside. Tliese are the 
reasons which have determined us to give this work rather 
a pedagogic than a logical character, and, although. In so 
far as it deals with the principal rules of the ea^ository 
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meStad it belonga to the art of thinking, yet, by taking those 
rules, and applying them \a the first instance to the teauh- 
ing of youth, it becomes a part of the art of ediicatioii. 

10. Whether we have attuined the object we have set 
before ub in this book it is not for iie to judge. Time 
alone, which develops the seeds of dotttrine cast by authore 
into the field of human society, as it develops those east by 
the hnslMindman into the earth, can prove it by its fruits. 
Meanwhile, if only tliese pages can afford some, be it ever 
so little, help towards the right training of oiir youth, I shall 
feel that my time aiid thought have been abundantly well 
spent. IE otherwise, it will nof, perhaps, be altogether 
useless to haye set on foot a bona fide discussion of qnestiooB 
relating to a matter of such importance. At the worst, sup- 
posing the world to gain nothing from what I have said, 
those who love their kind will, I hope, give me credit for the 
intentions which led me to undertake tliis ta«k, and will 
feel their hearts beat in unison with mine. I go on now to 
show briefly from what point of view I propose to treat the 
subject, so aa to avoid too much repetition of what has Iteen 
already well said by others, and to gather up the argnmenta 
into that unity wherein lies the test of their validity, and 
which is the pure and primal source of all science. 

11. There may be many special rules in the e^rposilory 
method, nor are these unknown ; but it appears to us that 
not only would each gain in clearness if all were referred 
to one, but that the careful observance of the method itself 
would be much facilitated by liie use of one instead of 
many. By the faithful application of that one, we should 
also find without further trouble what we are seeking, 
the regular procedure of the mind iu reasoning. For thia 
reason, we propose to direct our inquiry to finding out the 
ruling principle whence is derived the wliole method of 
exposition, — an attempt which, we beheve, has never yet 
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been macie. This essay will thereby assume a scientific 
cliaracter ; for in no subject can we arrive at scientific exact- 
ness and a true system, until its more special divisions have 
been classed under the more general, and the latter under 
the most general of all, whence all are derived as from 
tlie fountain-head. In this last alone is there rest for the 
human mind, which is never satisfied till it has reached this 
final link of tlie chain, tlie ultimate most simple and absolute 
reason. 

Should we succeed in reaching this height, far from feeling 
weariness or fatigue, we shall find refreshment and delight 
in beholding the vast fields below us, which we shall survey 
at a glance in all their aggregate relations, their oixier, and 
the wonderful variety of their phenomena, and shall be able, 
without effort, to take in all their parts, and measure their 
relative value. In other words, the mind in possession of 
a comprehensive scientific principle can grasp the multitude 
of ever-new conclusions which flow from it, develop and 
arrange them in their due order, and, by bringing them into 
comparison, assign to each its place and value in relation 
to the rest. We will therefore at once take in hand this 
main inquiry, through which we shall arrive by degrees at 
all the other questions we have to deal with, deriving them 
with ease as corollaiies from the first. 
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ON THE RULING PRINCIPLE OP METHOD. 

12. "It is an old maxim in common use, that whosoever 
will rightly learn great things must not attempt to grapple 
with their whole extent at once, but must begin with their 
smaller and easier parts." ^ 

This rule of method laid down by Plato was declared 
by him to be, even in his time, as old and commonly ac- 
cepted as it is self-evident. It would be a great mistake, 
however, to underrate a maxim because it has become trite. 
It is rather the habit of the best and profoundest minds to 
find the deepest wisdom in those truths which are the most 
common, which every one knows and repeats, which none 
can dispute, and none avoid seeing. But to do this we 
must look far below their common aspect to their inward 
depth and power, where lie the true foundations, the true 
reason, of whatever is accepted as scientific. As it is, how- 

* This book was published by Prof. Dom. Berti in the form of an appen- 
dix to his work on Method Applied to Elementary Teaching (Turin, 1849) with 
the name of Prof. Tarditi. No moral blame can be attached on this account 
to Rosmini, Tarditi, or Berti. Rosmini wrote the book in 1839 ; Tarditi had read 
and copie<l it for bis own use in 1845; and Berti, having found it among his papers 
after his death, published it as a thing worthy to see the light. The public, 
which received it with satisfaction, was entirely the gainer, though its usefulness 
was probably a good deal impaired by its detachment from the other parts, which 
in the present work illustrate and confirm it.— Fka>'CESCO Paoli. 

' Plato in the Dialogue entitled the «So/^/ris^; oo-a £*a^ r5ivii.eyo.Xiav Sei SiairovelaOai 
icoAwf, irepl tmv roiovruv tétoKrai nà<n «cai iraAai, rò irpórepov èv afiiKpol^ Kal ptfo<nv 
ainà Ò€lv ii.€K€ràv, rpiv av èv avroìv roìs fteyioroK» (Page 218 C.) 
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ever, only the few, tlio exceptional minds, who thus know 
liow to nioiiKiire the inii)ortiince of the trite maxims which 
^uide ttie coninion sense of mankind, it happens that these 
priiniiry trutlis, though perfectly well known, are seldom 
applied as the rule of thought and action, or are applied 
uncertainly and inefliciently. Having once been recognized, 
they are forthwith passed by, in the search for newer and 
more special rules, which are held to be more precious, pre- 
cisely because they are less obvious and are valued in pro- 
portion to their uufauiiliarity. This explains why, in spite 
of the many centuries during which it has been known that 
the true method of teaching proceeds from the lesser to the 
greater, from that which is easy to that which is difficult, 
from the known to the unknown by insensible gradations; 
yet to this day, in the full blaze of science, it is rare to 
find books intended for the instruction of the young, that 
faithfully follow this easy and natural order. It is equally 
rare to find teachers thus adapting their lessons to the minds 
of their pupils, and leading them, as it were by the hand, 
from the lower to the higher })v a pleasant and gently in- 
clined ascent, until they reach the lofty regions of rarer 
atmosphere and perpetual light. Both in the text-books 
recommended })v those who direct education, and in the 
lessons given, there is the same want of true method. Au- 
thors and teachers, satisfied with knowing the excellent rule 
we have pointed out, and recognizing its indisputable truth, 
set it aside at the very moment when in the process of teach- 
ing they should keep it most carefully in view, and consult 
it in the construction of every sentence they write and 
speak, as an infallible oracle, however trite may be its utter- 
ances. It is disdained by those who hold themselves far 
above the vulgar herd ; and hence, in their ambitious pur- 
suit of science, they are apt to let go of common sense ; 
while the young, whom they should be guiding upwai'ds. 
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either stay idling at the foot of the hill, or the Dobler 
spirita among them, pressing forward unguided, fall ex- 
hausted and shattered on the eliffa by the way. 

13. It is true that the application of a priociple so sim- 
ple in itself is by no means simple. It reqnires much 
thought, and above all an inHexible purpose, to apply it to 
every, even the least, detail of teaching, so that not a sen- 
tence — nay, not even a word or sign — ahall depart from this 
law of method ; and it is among the ablest minds that have 
written for the young that we find most zeal in such ])er- 
severiog and ingenious application. But though, by their 
noble effoiiia to conform their teaching to their principle, 
they produce excellent results, and greatly advance their 
pupils, their art is lost for other wiitei's and teachers, to 
whom they do not transmit the observations they have made, 
or the mles for its appliwitiou which they have discovered 
by practice. It remains, tlierefore, still a desideratum, that 
some one should mark out the road which every teacher 
ought to follow in order to confonn his lessons to the maxim 
quoted above from the Greek philosopher, and lead the 
tender minds of his pupils by easy and gentle gradations 
to the heights of knowledge. This is the work we prop<jse 
to do, or, at least, attempt; and, as the shortest way to 
it, we shall begin by addressing ourselves to the following 
problem : — 

What is the ruling principle of method ? or, in other words, 
how shaU we find the sure rule by which the teacher of 
youth ahall know what things he must begin with, and 
what should follow, so that the child who hears him may 
be led on, by gradations always duly adapted to his powers, 
from what he knows to what he does not know and has yet 
Ui be taught ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON TIIK GRADATIONS WHICH MUST BE OBSERVED IN THE 
MENTAL OPERATIONS REQUIRED OF CHILDREN. 

14. It is evident that, for this purpose, we must determine 
what is easy and what is difficult for children to understand, 
and that we require an accurate test of the various degrees 
of difficulty in the various parts of any subject of instiTie- 
tion. Here we liave to take into account the differences 
in quality and power of different minds, which vary in 
nothing so much as in their more or less quickness of appre- 
hension in passing from one idea to another. The slower 
minds are often left behind, not because the ideas them- 
selves are beyond their capacity, but because they move 
slowly ; and while they are still laboriously toiling over the 
first steps, the teacher, without waiting for them, passes on 
to the next and the next, so that they lose the connecting 
links, and are left like travellers on a long journey whose 
guide has hurried on out of their sight. Such minds are 
reckoned the weaker and inferior, but are so, really, only in so 
far as they are unable to follow tlie series of ideas with the 
average degree of quickness, and, having lost the thread 
of connection, they are brought to a stand for want of a 
])ridge, as it were, from one idea to the other. Hence also 
the erroneous opinion that there are subjects beyond certain 
intellectual capacities, whereas, in trath, those capacities fail 
to reach them, not from any inability to attain them if time 
were given to take each necessary step in due succession, 
but only because the road has been hidden or broken up. 

15. Everything, therefore, depends on determining what 
is the natural gradation of ideas ; how the mind passes from 
one to anoither; which are those ideas that are connected 
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nnd stand, as it were, in immediate proximity ; nhicli follow 
next on tliese, and so on to ttie most remote. 

It will be evident to all that we are now on the gronnd 
of ideology, and that it is from tliat science we must seek 
the full and effectual solution of the projioaed iirolileni- 
1 might begin by asanming that the reader is already 
acquainted with tlie pi'inciples of idcalogy which I have 
already published, and to which this essay is an addition 
in the way of development and application. But, in order 
that those who do not possess tliis knowledge mav he able 
to follow me, I will here and there point out the leading 
idealogicid principles, and summarize what 1 have an id 
in my previous works on the subject, wherever it may 
be useful to make the reaaoning clear. 

CHAPTER 11. 



16. Let us then enter into the human mind, and ace what 
is the invariahle law of its prioress, the natural scale of 
thought by which it ascends. The law must hold good for 
all intellects alike, because it is intrinsic to the human mind. 
The scale must he the same for all miuds, great or smaU, 
without a single step being omitted by any, although some 
minds will go faster and some slower. 

17. In order to help oui-aelvee towanls the discoveiy of 
Uiis law, let us start from any one thought with which our 
minds are occupied, and, reducing it to ita elementary com- 
ponents, let us trace the thoughts which must have preceded 
and those which must follow it. We shall tlius ascertain 
the place it holds in the intellectual scale, which step stands 
immediately below and whicli next above it. 
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1$. Whatever the thought we select for examination, it 
must have nn object ; but neither is the object tlie thought, 
nor the tboiiglit the object. What tlien ia thouglit? It Ìh 
the act by whiih the mind fixea its intellectual attention 
u|»on anytbing, aay a flower, or carries it from one thing 
to another, — from the llowcr, a rose for instance, to its 
species or clnes ; thinking of it as a noisette, or China or 
damask rose, or as belougiug to a larger species or class, 
— that of roses in general, or to the still larger family of the 
Uosacea;. What is the object of thought? It ia the tei-m of 
tills act, the thiug on wliich attention is fixed, — in the ahove 
case, first, a flower in geneml ; then the noisette, China or 
damask rose ; then roses in gener-il , and then the family 
of rosaceous plants. Who would sa> thit these objects, which 
may be so various, are the acts of the mmd' It would 
be as absui-d as to say that the ohjetts which puss before 
the eyes are the acts of the eyea immovably looking at 
them. It is, therefore, certain that eierj tliought is the 
result of two distinct factors, — i. e. the act of the mind that 
thinks (in which lies, properly speaking, the nature of 
thought) , and the objects of which it thinks, and which 
are the given conditions of thought; for witliout objects 
the mind cannot think. 

19. Now the act of the mind is always an act of the 
intellectual attention fixed on some object or another; but 
tlie objects may vary indefinitely. If, therefore, there is 
a fixed law whereby the mind passes from one object of its 
thought to another, that law must be found in the objects, 
r, that is, lu which they present themselves 
successively to the mind. 
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CHAPTER lU. 



20. Let ua, then, inquire how ohjecta presect themselvea 
to the mind, wlituh corno lìrst and which follow, and this 
will lead ub to the aatural and nccessitry order of thought 
we are in seai'ch of. 

21. If I see a yellow-white rose, I cannot classify it 
among the flowering pianta, unless I have first distin- 
guished flowering plants from all others. The thought, 
therefore, by which I classify the rose among flowering 
pianta could not arise in my mind except on condition that 
I had first had another thought, — namely, that by which I 
separated, in my miud, flowers from all other forms of vege- 
tation. If, moreover, I say to myself. This flower belongs 
to the family of the Rosacele, I prove that, besides having 
distinguished flowering plants from all other plants, I have 
also distinguished the Bosaceie among flowering plants in 
general. This new thought, then, presupposes not one 
thought alone, but at least two,^the two distinguishing 
thoughts, by one of which I separate flowere from other 
forma of vegetation, and by the other the Rosacete from 
other flowers. Unless my mind had already held these two 
tlioughts, it would he unable to arrive at the third, and coniti 
never pronounce the sentence, "Thia flower belongs to Uie 
family of the Rosacea;." 

Hut, if I go on to distinguish roses among tlie Rosacew, 
it is evident that I must previously have had three thoughts 
at least ; since I could not distinguish roses among the 
Rosacele if I had not first distinguished the Rosacea; from 
otlier flowering plants, and flowering from all other plants. 
Hy parity of reasoning, we shall liui.1 that T ciiniiot alHrm 
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t<> iny.st»lf, ""This is a China rose," unless I make one more 
distinction which supposes all the preceding ones ; nor can 
I Inially perceive tliat the rose I see belongs to the kind 
named !>y gardeners Adelaide of Como, unless I make two 
more distinctions in addition to those that went before. 

22. Ik» it noted that I am speaking of distinct thought, 
and not of the mere acceptance of a name without knowl- 
edge of the thing named ; for assuredly it is possible for 
me to know tiiat tiie white object I see is called Adelaide 
of Como, without knowing that it is a China rose, or that 
it is a rose at all, or that it is one of the Rosacese, or 
a flower, or a plant. On the contrary, I cannot afl3rm, with 
clear understanding of what I am affirming, that this thing 
which deli«:hts mv eves is an Adelaide of Como, without 
knowing, first of all, that it is a flowering plant, of the 
family of the Rosacene, and properly a China rose, and, 
moreover, that kind among China roses to which gardeners 
have been pleased to give that name ; for all this is signified 
by the words "Adelaide of Como" as designating the object. 

CHAPTER IV. . 

CONTINUATION. — METHOD OF TEACHING CHILDREN THE CLAS- 
SIFICATION OF THINGS. 

23. Now, let us bring a little child into the garden with 
the intention of teaching him all that we have mentioned 
above, and place him before the Adelaide rose. How shall 
I begin my lesson, supposing him to be of very tender age, 
and never to have been in a garden before, nor to have seen 
either plants or flowers ? 

There are three wavs in which I can lead him to make 
all the distinctions above indicated : — 

(1.) I can begin by telling him the name of the rose he 
sees, and then take him on from the individual to the 
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species or Binaller class, next to the larger and yet lai-gei- 
classes, until I bring him to the knowledge of the genera of 
plants. 

(2.) I can take the contrary way, making him, that is, 
first distinguish the rose he sees as a plant, and then from 
the genns lead him to the species or latter class, and so down 
to the smaller dasees, until finally I make Lim observe the 
individuality of that particular plant, 

(3.) Lastly, 1 can, without attending to any gradations 
or order, speak to the child of roses, of plants and the other 
classifications, just as they come, without thought, to my 

'24. It is evident that tliia last method is the worst, or 
i-atlier it is the negation of all methotl. The child would 
l)e constrained to jump in thought now from the smaller 
to the larger class, now from the larger to the smaller: 
while as yet he knows nothing of classes, and still less 
of the signs by which he could recognize the respective 
extent of the classes. 

25. As regards the other two methods, let us compare 
them, fli-at with the view aiinply to observe the different 
operations of the child's mind- ia following the lesson we 
are giving him, and secondly to find out which of the two 
methods and corresponding series of mental operations is 
the easier, the most convenient to him, 

26. If I want to lead him from the individual to the 
general, I shall tell him first that the beautiful object he 
sees is called Adelaide of Como; then I shall tell him that 
it ia a China rose, then that it is a rose, then one of the 
Rosacele, then that it is a flowering plant, and lastly a 
plant. If I want instead to lead him from the general 
to the individual, I shall begin by telling him that the 
individual object is a plant, then that it is a flowering 
plant, tlien one of the R<jsaceiE, then a rose, then a China 
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roee, and at last that it U an Adelaide of Como. In piissijig 
tiiroiigh the Brst series of ideas tliu child's mind is coiii- 
pelleil to fix its attention first oP the differences of tilings 
iind then on their I'esembiances ; for the individual is indi- 
vidual onlv in virtue of its unlikeness to all others, and tlie 
individual of a special class is an individual of that class 
only Id virtue of its uiilikeness to the other special classes 
which make tip the genus. From the differences he then 
passes to the resemlilances,— first, to those common to tìie 
smiUler nutnher, then to those common to a larger numlier. 
For he cannot rise fiom the individual objects called Ade- 
laide roses to the conception of the olijects called China 
roses, unless he observes — 1. That there are resemblances 
in several of these objects, so that all alike are named 
Adelaide roses; 2. That there are other resemblances 
belonging not only to these first objects, but to many 
others, wliich hence are named all together China roses. 
In oi-der to rise to the conception of the rose in general, 
he must observe a third Bcries of such resemblances conunrai 
to a much lai^er number of objects, on which rests this 
third and wider classification. A fourth series of observa- 
tion will be required to k-ad him to the conception of the 
Rosaeece as distinguiabed fiwm the preceding conception ; 
a fifth, to take him on to that of flowering plants; and, 
finally, a sixth, in order that he may aiTive at the wider 
conception, that to which we want to lead him, — tile con- 
ception of plants in general. 

27. In passing through the second aeries of ideas, which 
is the inversion of the first, the mind of the child is obliged 
to fix attention first on the resemblances instead of the dif- 
ferences of objects ; and he has to consider the former as the 
limits of the latter, passing step by step frbm the wider 
)f resemblances to the narrower. Thus he learns, 
ret, the widest range of rcHcmblaucea which form the 
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genus, and then the difference» which more and more 
reMtrict and break up the genns into narrower and nar- 
rower clasBee, Having rect^iized tlie widoat resemi lUinees 
which CDuatitute the class of plants in general, he must next 
learn the limit of those resemblances, — namely, the differ- 
ences which mark out flowering plants from all others ; 
then, among those flowering plants, he must distinguish 
the differences that mark the class of Rosacele ; then 
those which among the Rosacete mark the minor class of 
rosos ; then tJi« differences between China and other roses ; 
and, finally, tile ultimate difference between the Adelaide 
of Como and all other China roses, 

28, These, then, are the two aeries of operations through 
which the child must pass. iVliich of these will he find the 
easier to follow? WiD it bo less dilflcult for him to find out 
the differences than the resemblances of things? Is the 
mentili operation, by which we discern that two or more 
tilings are alike, more simple or more complicateti than 
that by which we discern that tliey are unlike? That is 
the question. 

To find the answer, we must go on studying the two 
modes of operation in the child's mind, and ascertain, by 
an accurate analysis, which of the two is the moi-e simple 
or complicated. 

29, If I tell the child, whom I suppose to be at the earli- 
est stage of mental development, that the beautiful object 
be sees is named Adelaide of Como, he will certainly be 
unable to afflx to that name the meaning attached to it by 
gardeners, who express by it one of the latest and most 
restricted classes of the rose. To the child, therefore, 
this denomination can Ije only a proper name, arbitrarily 
affixed to that object ; he simply associates the sensation 
caused by the sight of the object with the sensation caused 
bv the sound that reaches his ears, liut, when I go on with 
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m; tcsBon and tell bim in mklition that there are manj 
Adelukle roses, and show thum to liiiu in the garden, he 
is oMiged to change the nieauiiig he had first attributed 
to the word, — to go buck on tlie at't of the miud by which 
he took the name for tlie sign of the one individual he saw, 
and to substitute for it another by which he decides that 
Adelaide of Como is not a proper uame, but a name com- 
mon to many similar objeute. 

30. If I then show him another rose, named Sappho, it is 
probable tliat he will call it an Adelaide of Como, teeause, 
however different its color, its foi'm is similar. I sbaU teach 
him to distinguish it by pointing out the bnglit-purple color 
of tlie one to which I give the name of Sappho, compared 
with the ycUow-white of the former. I shall also teach him 
that the woi-d Sappilo does not designate a single object, but 
a class of simUar objects, showing him many Sapphos in the 
garden, with the result as before, ttiat, baving first taken 
Sappho to be the name of an individual, he will correct this 
fb^t impression, and accept it as tbe name of a class of 
things. 

31. Moreover, before going further, be will have to cor- 
rect a third erroneous impression. For, at first, before 
I bad shown him the Sappho, be knew only the Adelaide, 
and thought there was no other class ; so, that when he 
saw the Sappho be at once applied to it the name Adelaide. 
But afterwards, on bearing that its name was Sappho, not 
Adelaide, he perceived bis mistake, and restricted the claas 
Adelaide within Ibuits which be had first overpassed. 

32. We come now to the third step, and I shall try 
to make bim understand that liotb Adelaides and Sapphos 
have a name common to both, i. e. China roses. In order to 
nnderstand this, the child will have to perform several men- 
tal operations, which are tiiese : — 

rirat, he will have to recognize tbat the Adelaides and 
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SapphoB, which he had itt the outset distingui shed by Buch 
wholly different names, have tei'tain featui'ea in coniinun 
which make them susceptible of receiving a common name. 
This is as much as to say that be will have to correct and 
change for the fourth time tlie meaning he had mentally 
given to the two words Adelaide and Sappho. For, aa 
before, seeing the Sappho, he believed that there was no 
other class than the Adelaides, and consequently placed 
in it the purple rose also ; so, Laving learnt to give the 
latter a wholly different name, he seiiai-ated entirely the 
Adelaide from the Sappho, without attending at all to what 
they might have in common. But now, when I teach liim 
the common name of China roses, I make him reflect that 
the words Adelaide and Sappho are not used to signify those 
objects absolutely, but only to signify tliat in each by which 
it is distinguished from the other, and that there is another 
name, common to both, that of China roses, which is used 
to signify that in which they are alike. 

33. I will now lead him on to know a yet wider class 
of these lovely objects than tliat of China roses, — i. e. tlie 
class of roses in general. For tliis pnipose, I roust, follow- 
ing the same coui'se as before, make him recognize, as in the 
case of the two varieties of China roses, the Adelaide and 
Sappho, two other varieties, say the damask rose, that, for 
example, called by gardeners Admirable, with white petals 
edged with crimson, and the red variety they call Oracioaa. 
From these two varieties I shall lead my pupil to the species 
damask rose. But thronghont this process he will again 
(as when I brought him to know the China rose) receive 
facts, and then have to correct in turn four erroneous 
impressions ; and to these will be added a Hfth, namely, the 
following : — 

When, after showing my little pupil the Admirable and 
the Gniciusa, I asli him wliat name will be common to them 
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both, he will immixliately answer, " China roses," bec&nae as 
yet be knowa do other epeciea, a.ud believes the Adelaide 
and Sappho, Admirable and Graeiosa, to be four varieties of 
the anrne elaBB. I help him to correct tliia error by telling 
him that the two latter varieties are not China but damaste 
ruses, aud by making hini observe the peculiarities which 
distinguish the China from the damask rose. 

Arrived at this stage, 1 can also make him observe that 
both the Cliina and the damask sort are alike roses, thus 
raising his mind to tliG conceptiou of a larger class, includ- 
ing the damask as well as China species. 

34. But the infant mind of my little pupil could not 
attain to this larger conception without firat correcting 
a new error regarding the meaning of the names China 
and damask roses, — names which, in the first instance, 
serve to indicate those two varieties as altogetlier different, 
and having nothing in common. Me attends to their resem- 
blances only when he is told that they have a common name, 
that of rosea.' 

35. I now go on and show my pnpil a white thorn in 
flower in the gai'den, and a medlar also in flower. He will 
at once take these flowera for rosea ; but I shall tell him he 
is mistaken, and that tlie flowers he sees are not roses, but 
belong to the Rosacele. Poor child ! Once more he will have 
to reform the conception he had formed of roses, — that is, he 
must restrict the meaning he had given to the word "rose," 
and learn to understand that not all the flowers which resem- 
ble a roee are roses. Then, prompted by the word "Rosa- 
cele " which he hears from me, he will fix his attention 
that which distinguishes the roses already known to him and 
the Rosacea I am now showing him. Thus, for the tenth 
time, he will have to coiTect a mental error : but he is atiil 

imes tlienitelvei, CbtiiB 
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ignorant of the true meaning of the word Eoaaceie, — igno- 
rant that it designates a lai'ger class of things, in which 
roses are included ; ignorant, therefore, that, while all roses 
are EoaaceEe, not all the Rosacele are roses- 

36, I must therefore go back again, and, beginning with 
the individual white thorn he has seen, make liini understand 
that that name indicates not only the individual before him, 
but a whole species divided into njany varieties ; and that 
he must, as before, make a fourfold correction in his mind 
as to the meaning of the word. Then I must go tlirough 
the same procesa in connection witli the flower of the med- 
lar ; first causing the child to fall into, and then helping him 
out of, five more mistakes. Finally, I must lead him to 
compare the flower of the thorn with that of the medlar, 
and, aft«r making him perceive their differences, make him 
observe their resemblances and the resemblances which they 
have also with roses, so that he shall arrive at last at under- 
standing that the tliom and tlie medlar and the rose ai-e 
three classes of the Rosacele. But in passing through these 
Buecesaive steps he falls into and haa to coiTect two more 
errors, one of which consists in taking the white thorn for 
a medlar or for a rose ; the second, in taking the names 
"white thorn" and "medlar" as absolute, and not merely 
signifying objects in some respects unlike, but having 
besides a name Rosacese, common to rosea, to thorns 
and to mediare, signifying some properties common to all. 
Only then does he begin to understand the meaning of the 
word "Rosacele." 

37. Up to thia point the child thus led on has fallen into 
at least twenty-two mental errors, which ho has had as often 
to correct. Let us go on. I must now teach him to dia- 
tingnisb the Rosacele from other flowera. If I show him 
a lily or a jessamine and ask him wliat it is, ho will probably 
answer tliat it is a Rosacea, for as yet he knows no wider 
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elusa. I must, therefore, t*;ll liUn that the flower he is look- 
ing at ia not a Koeacea, but a lily or jcSBiiinine, Having 
leumt this, he must reatrict the meaning of the word 
'• Rosacea'," whieh before had signified to hun the general 
clftBS of all the olijeots ho saw in the garden, and apply 
it only to a special class among them. Thus he commits 
and then eorrects a mistake about the word " Koaacete," 
being the twenty-third. 

38, But, if I want to make him understand that the worda 
"lily" and ''jessamine" do not indicate only tJie individuals 
I am showing him, but families, such as the Rosace», divided 
again into classes and species, and the latter into varieties, 
I nmst take him by the same road, full of sueeessive pit- 
falls out of which he has to extricate himself, as when I led 
him to understand the meaning of the Rosace^:. Unless 
I do this, I cannot bring him to the clear conception of 
flowering plants, which is my object, — a wider conception 
than that of the families, species, and varieties of the 
flowers which I have hitherto shown him. Not to tronble 
the reader with tedious repetitions, I will suppose ìÌiìh 
process gone through, and will simply obaert-e that, iu the 
course of it, my pupil has repeated his previous twenfy-two 
mistakes, at least, for each family I make him acquainted 
with ; so that, summing np all the errors his mind passes 
through to arrive at the knowledge of the three families 
of the liosaceie, the liUes, and the jessamine, we shall find 
that tìny come to about sixty-seven, 

39. When further I tell him that the Rosacefe, the lilies, 
and the jessamine are all alike flowers, I correct three more 
errors his mind had fallen into in supposing in turn that the 

I words " Rosacea;," '' lilies," " jessamine," signified the. 
f hu'gest class or genera, while now he AikIs that they signify 
L classes subordinate to the genus or class of flowers, whieh 
Lieads his mind to attend to the signs common to the threa 
Ifamilies known to him, which before he had not perceived. 
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40. My pnpil having nrriveil at this degree of kDowledge, 
I take tiini iuto the kitchea-gardsD and show hiiu a line 
peach-tree erimsou with ri£>e peaches. If I aak him its 
name, he will tcU me it is a flower, for he kuowa no otliev 
class under which he could place it. " No," I reply, "it is 
not a flower, hut a fruit" and so oblige biin to correct the 
meaning he attaches to words for tlie seventy-first time, liy 
makiug him understand that the class of flowera does not 
include all he sees in the garden. And yet he is still far 
from understanding the meaning of fniit as used in ordinary 
parlance, since it is used to signify neither an individual 
nor a variety, nor a smaller or larger class, hiit a class 
sufficiently estensive to include under it other elasses of 
varying extent. I must, therefore, make him understand 
that there are many kinds of fniit, sudi as those fonned 
around a hard stone ; others hanging in clusters, like grapes 
or berries ; others like seeds ; otliers that grow in ears, as 
wheat or Indian com ; others that are alt<^ether pulpy, 
and BO on : further, that the fruit he is looking at is a stone- 
fmit, but that it is only one of many species called poach 
or cherry or olive, etc. ; that this one is a peach, but that 
there are several sorts of peaches, such as the hard-fleshed 
and the Boft-flesliwl, etc. ; and that the one in question is 
hard-fleshed, but that tliere are several other similar sorts. 
Now, to teach him all tliis in inverse order, — i. e. begin- 
ning with the individual peach he sees, and taking him from 
the particular sort of peach to peaches in general, then to 
stone-fruits, and then to fniits in genera!, it is evident that 
I must lead bis mind to form seventy-one more erroneous 
conceptions in the first instance, which, afterwards, I shall 
have to make him, an equal number of tunes, change and 
rectify. 

41. Finally, having thus brought him to know fniit as 
a large class of the olijecta he sees in the garden, distinct 
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from that other largo cIìisb of flowers which he first leomt 
to know, I may take him on to tlie conception of plants 
in general, lending Lim to place under this new and latter 
clattsification both flowering and fruit- bearing plants as 
subordinate claaaes ; and tliia be will do, on uondition, 
however, of again correcting the meaning he had attaelied 
to the two words jlowering plant and fruit-bearing plant, 
restricting them, from their first signification in his mind 
as complete and independent classes befora be knew that 
of plants ill general, to that of subordinate classes of tlie 
latter. 

42. Such is the lengthy road by which the child arrives 
at some clear conception of the words plant and vegetable. 
Is this the right method? Is this the easiest and quickest 
road to knowledge? To answer this question, we must com- 
pare the method followed with the other and inverse one, — 
that which leads from the general to the less general ; but 
first, I must make two observations, to justify and explain 
what I have hitherto said. 

43, The first is that, in the case I have supposed of the 
child taking the lirst class he learns to distinguish as the 
most extensive, and then finding out bis mistake by learn- 
ing tbat there are still wider classes of things, is not a 
fanciful one, but a fact which I have learnt from experi- 
ments made with children, whose intellectual development 
always begins with learning the two extremities of human 
knowledge, — i. e. the individual by perception, and then the 
most universal, the class, if so it may be called, of things, 
of existences. Prom this universal class of things in gen- 
eral they come down to the conception of smaller classes, 
although always inclined to make each as ìai^e as possible, 
and only gradually arriving at the smallest.' 
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44. My eecond observatioD is this, that aU the errors, 
whith I hftve shown the child's miad to pass through, have 
their principal source in tlie meanitig he attiichee to the 
woi'rts he hears; and, for this reason, that it is by the use 
of words that he flassifles the objects he sees, the word 
l)eing the sign associated in his mind with certain common 
properties which are the foundation of his classi flea ti on.' 

46. Coming now to the comparison of the two methods, 
let us first bear in mind that it is a fact of experience 
admitted liy philosophers, even of the most opposite schools, 
that the human being is more inclined to observe the reseni- 
hlances of things than their differences ; that he discovers 
the former before the latter ; * and that the child proceeds, 
from believing things to be alike, to observe later how far 
tbcy are unlike. I have explained this indisputable fact 
in my writings on Idealogy.' 

46. This being estjibliahed, it follows that the method 
most in conformity with the nature of the human mind, and 
the spontaneous action of infant intelligence, is that which 
leads it by the way of resemblances and not of differ- 
ences, — which begins by calling the attention of the child, 
thmngU the use of names to the more genera! resemblances 
of things, leading him later on to note the less general ; in 
other words, bringing him by degrees to limit these more 
general resemblances by the differences he is made to per- 
ceive in things which yet have this general likeness. 

47. Now, the method wliich leads the child from the gen- 

1 Tbeie rOBtnum projiertics, considered apart from each Indivldnal and as the 
(rrtnuid of claailflentlonT are ao m&ny ab^t^rtloiia made by the mind In qaing 

tiuLkfng these nlMtractlong bat for the impalsc given to It bj langoogo. See 
"Neir Elsa; on the Ol^n of Ideaa, Nos. OH Bqq. 

' ■' Yonng childreu fljid relation» of «Loillaritj in the moM diBSimilar thing»; all 
BhililreDsre erachnieu, Iheir sticks are horses, the chairs coaches,"— Tave&n A, 
Xoveltf Morali [Moral Tales). Frellmiiwr; THecnoise. 

• Sea the two chapters XXXII. and XXXEIl. of B. IL of the work eutitled 
to itclla FUutoJIa in Italia (Redval of Phllosoph; tn Italy). 
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eral to the particular is precisely that which draws hia 
atteutiou first to the widest resemblances, and afterwards 
Ui the dillereDCes fis Uiuits of these satue resemblaDces ; 
whereas the method which leads the child from the partjcu- 
lar to tiie general does exactly the reverse, — i. e. leads him 
to cousider first the widest differences and afterwards the 
lesser differences, introducing the resemblances as limits to 
the differences. 

48. Hence the former Is manifestly the method which 
follows natnre, and the latter tliat which opposes and con- 
tradicts it. 

And, in fact, if I teach the child that all the individuals 
he sees in the garden are called plaids, and he hears me 
repeat the name jjtanf at every successive individual I jioiut 
out to him, he will, with the greatest ease, amve at that 
degree of classification ; fur it demands from him no atten- 
tion to particular differences, hut only that he should form 
in his mind the general image of one of tlie individuals 
shown to iiim. This he does by putting together in 1 
rough, as it were, the appearances common to all plants, 
and, having tjiis picture in his mind in broad outline, it only 
remains for him to coiTect and fill it in in various ways, 
wliich he does by successive degrees. ■ 

49. Hence, when I go on to show him the difference 
between the plants which are merely for pleasure and 
ornament, the flowers and the fruit-bearing plants, he has 
only to take up his mental sketch and to give it two more 
touches, if I may so express it, by which he brings out the 
type or conception of flowering plants on the one hand, and 
that of fruit-bearing plants on the otlier. Tu doing this he 
is not called upon to correct his first outline as erroneoaa, 
for it remains permanently true and useful to him as knowl- 
edge of plants in general. He has only to add to it the 

finished designs of special flowering or fruit-beariug 
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plants. The same holds good for all the further claaaifica- 
tioiis the child's miud furnis b;y this method, dowu to the 
more special oaes of rosaceous plaats, nod those of diflcreut 
kinds of fruit, and, among the Rosaeete, those that bear 
China roses ; and among the peaches, those that ai-e hard- 
flesfaed ; and so on to the Adelaide of Como rose, and to 
special varieties of peaches, etc. Throughout this series of 
efforts, the child is continually forming more and more dis- 
tinct conceptions without committing a single error regard- 
ing the extent of the class, or the meaning of the terms he 
has learnt to use. All the couceptiona he has successively 
formed are accurate ; and the work done need neither he 
altereii nor undone, but is well graduated and put together 
and ready for future use.' 

50. It is evident, then, that the true and natural method, 
by which children should be taught the classification of 
things, is that which begins by showing and naming to them 
the moat general class, and the various individuals belonging 
to it; and thence, little by little, goes on to smaller and 
smaller classes and to the individuals falling under them, 
until we reach the smallest of oil, that which I have termed 
the full species.^ 

CHAPTER V. 



51. We have now arrived at a knowledge of the steps 
by which tlie human mind proceeds in the classification of 
objects I but what we are seeking is something more uni- 
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versoi than lliia. We want not only to know how the mind 
Bucceeds in classifying the objects of its knowledge, but the 
general law of its graduated action in every form of thought, 
BO as to obtain from it a general rule to guide us in leading 
the child to knowlc<lge. 

52, Wliat we have already said about classificatioD pre- 
pares the way for ua, however, to find the general order 
followed by the mind in other operations. There is no 
surer way to tills than observation of its processes as re- 
gards the particular things alwut which it is active, and the 
reduction of them afternanls to a general formula. Let ua 
then return again for a little while to the careful observation 
of what passes in tlie child's mind. 

We have seen that the action of the mind in classification 
consists in Ending the relations of resemblance and differ- 
ence existing between things. Let us now examine how the 
infant miod discovers other relations ; those, for example, 
of respective localities. 

53. Our pupil, whom we will call Felix, has already been 
shown all the plants in the garden, and has been taught 
how to classify them according to the above method, so 
that he can distinguish each tree, each shrub, each herb, 
each Bower, and give to them without difficulty their more 
or less general, or more or less specific, names. 

But the garden where he has learned all this is ill- 
arranged ; the families and genera of plants are all mixed 
up together. Felix would like to have his garden divided 
into tliree separate plots, — one for the ornamental plants, 
one for the fruit and vegetables, and one for the medicine 
plants ; and that in each division the sub-divisions, proper 
to the plants tliemselves, should be observed. Let us sup- 
pose that one day he mentions this wish to his teacher, 
and that the latter, pleased with his pupil's thought, should 
obtain as a reward from the fatliLT of tiie child a small piece 
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of ground wliere the latter can mako a garden aftor liis own 
devices. 

54. What was the neccaaary condition of suoli » tliought 
entering the child's mind as that of arranging a. garden 
according to the classification of plants which he has learnt? 
Clearly that he should firat have learnt the clasaiflcation, 
just as the condition of his learning the classi fica tiou was 
that he should first learn to know the individuals to be 
classified. Here we see that a certain thought is the neces- 
sary condition of another thought, which follows the first 
and cannot precede it. In tlio case wo are considering, the 
thought of the individuals preceded that of tho resera- 
blances between them ; the thouglit of the resemblances 
preceded that of classes ; the thought of the classes pre- 
ceded that of the local arrangement of the objects classi- 
fied. This order in the objects of thought is necessary, 
and is followed by all minds alike, whatever their degree 
of intelligence. 

55. How then could we teach a child tlie propriety of 
a certain local distribution of objects according to their 
classes, if we had not first taught him to know the classes 
themselves? These once kuown, the thought of their local 
distribution comes spontaneously into his mind, and he 
understands it as soon as it is proposed to him. Here we 
have the order of thought respecting the local distribution 
of objects, and at the same time a inile of method in teach- 
ing suggested by Nature herseK, — first, show the child the 
basis, the reason for a given distribution of objects, and 
lie will immediately, with scarcely any assistance, under- 
stand tlie distribution. The thought of it will occur to 
him spontaneously; he will feel its propriety and see how 
it can be effected. 

50. Again, let us suppose that Felix has set to work to 
make his gaaicn after his own fashion, and arranged it 
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accordiiig to the c-IassifitatioD of pianta which he has leamt. 
When he haa nearlv fluialiwl it, he finds out tìiat he haa 
allutt«d too much apace to tlie divieious of niedicioal and 
flowering plants, and left too little for the fruit and v^eta- 
lileu, which brings him to the concluaion that the ground 
should be divided iu more exact proiwrtion to the number 
oud size of the plauta of each kind. Thia is a new I'eflec- 
tiou, a new cognition he haa arrived at by experience. 

57. Was it ixi8BÌl)le for him to arrive at it sooner? Cer- 
tainly there would be no absurdity in supposing that, before 
traneportiug the plants into his girden, he had considered 
that he muat divide the ground according to their Dumber 
and size. But, even if he had taken all this into considera- 
tion before setting to work, and before he had learnt the 
necessity of it from expeiieuce, still it would remain true 
that the order in which the thoughts occurred to hia mind 
waa and muat be the following : — 

(1) The reflection, as yet only general, that the plants 
must be placed in different piota of ground accoi-ding to the 
elassea to which they belong. 

(2) The reflection on the inodé of distributing the plants 
properly according to their classes. 

58. Here we find tlie law pouited out in the last chapter, 
i. e. that the mind first conceives the general and then the 
particular, — first the thought blocked out, as it were, in the 
rough, then in definite outline, then finished and perfected ; 
first the necessity for a division, then the form to be given 
to it. 

59. As riarda thia mode or form, a multitude of reflec- 
tions will be successively awakened in tlie cliild'e mind by 
experience, which no foresight, however keen, could have 
supplii^d, teaching him now the necessity of so arranging 
the plants that tlie tailor and more leafy shall not over- 
shadow the smaller and slighter ; now, that ceitain plants 
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require more Bhelter liian others from cold or wiiid, from 
damp or drought ; that certain others must be put into (xwr, 
others into rich, others into sandy soil ; others again into 
stiff soil, or in woody or marshy situations. Ue fiirtlier 
learns that plants Lave their seasons, so that his plots 
remain at times bare, and shorn of their beauty ; and that, 
as he cannot have all the plants in every season, he had bet- 
ter replace spring by summer pianta, and these by autumnal 
ones. Thus by slow degrees, and by the continual suc- 
cession of new thoughts, he learns that the proper distribu- 
tiou of plants in his little garden is by no means such an 
easy thing as he imagined at first, but is, instead, a slowly 
acquired ai't, requiring a long apprenticeship of labor, experi- 
ment, and thought. 

60. Who does not see that this progress in his mind is 
made by successive degrees ; that his reflections follow a 
certain order, connecting each with each, the one being 
derived from the other, so that the latter could not exist 
unless the former had preceded it? It is true that the 
teacher, enriched by his own experience, can communicate 
what he knows to his pupil ; but the teacher himself will, if 
he is wise, malte himself the interpreter and disciple of 
Nature, and lead the child's mind to the knowledge of truth 
by the same gradual steps he would have to follow in gain- 
ing the knowledge for himself by the much longer road of 
experience. 

61. Let us examine another progress made by the mind 
with regai'd to the local distribution of objects. 

One fine morning, Felix, going as usual into his garden 
and finding it carpeted with lovely flowers of every kind, 
thinks he will gather some, and tie them up into a nosegay 
for hia mother. From that time, he takes to her every morn- 
ing his pretty gifts. He finds out for himself how to weave 
his flowers into garlauda, and he soon perceives that some 
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forma and colors go better blether thnii others. Aa he 
takes great delight in tliis way of arranging his flowers 
aecording to their qualities, he soon learns bow to malie 
graceful and beautiful nosegays and garlauds. 

G2. It is easy to see that his mind follows iu this progress 
a certain necessary course. For, in tl»e first place, he could 
not reflect on the beauty of flowers unless the flowers were 
already known to him ; second, he could not think of tying 
them up into a nosegay iinless he already knew not only 
one, but many flowers ; third, he could not think that they 
would give pleasiu'e to his mother unless he had first thought 
of the beauty of the flowers, of his mother, and of giTing 
her pleasure; fourth, he could not think of the beauty of 
wreaths of flowers, involving a more compUeated operation, 
unless he had at first gone through the simple operation of 
tying them together in a nosegay ; fifth, he could not think 
of arranging them so aa to produce a more pleasing effect 
without having fii'st observed tliat harmony of color and 
form produced such an effect; sixth, he could not arrive 
at producing tlie most beautiful arrangement without first 
making many trials, mixing and weaving them together in 
various ways. 

CHAriER VT. 

ON THE NATURAL OHHER in which OftlECTS ARE PRESENTED 



63. The attempt to make the mind proceed by any Other 
course than that indicated above would do it violence, 
and, far from aBsisting its development, would oppose and 
retard it. 

64. Another example vviU make clearer still the truth we 
want to establish, — i. e. that the human mind follows in its 
development a method prescribed by Nature, and that it 
must proceed by that methoil and no other ; for, even, if the 
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LnexperieDced teacher should fancy he bad succeeded in 

caiTying on his pupil's mind by some road not natural to it, 
he would simply he misled by the fact that the child often 
undoes, by his own mental effort, the work presented to liiin 
by his teacher, and, as a rnle, diseatauglea and rearranges 
for himself the confused mass of matter thrust into his 
memory, though at the cost of infinite trouble and annoy- 
auce. The labor thus imposed on children by teaching thein 
things in the wrong order, which they have to set right for 
themselves before they can understand what is taught, not 
only makes their learning very slow, but also very arduous 
and wearisome, as being opposed to the natural laws of their 
iutelligence. 

65. Wlio is so ignorant of li^ic as not to know that 
a process of reasoning is a series of propositions express- 
ing 80 many judgments, so many thoughts, so many cogni- 
tions, depending the one upon the other, as consequences 
from their principles? It follows that the mind cannot 
ai-rive at a given proposition without having first passed 
through all the preceding propositions of which it is tlie 
consequence. 

Take any theorem of Euclid, and you will find that its 
demonstration is reached by constant reference to preceding 
theorems which contain within them, as it were, the tbeoi'cm 
that haa to be demonstrated. Could the mind comprehend 
the ultimate theorem if it jumped over all the antecedent 
ones? The impossibihty of this is evident. 

66. And here I would point out the reason why the 
method of mathematicians is accepted as the best. The 
excellence of this method consists solely in the right order 
in which the vai'ious propositions of which georoetry con- 
eists are arranged ; and why should not the same rigorous 
order be observed in education as in any other science, or 
rather ought it not to bo so observed? 
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liCt US now acek the reaaon why mathematician b all 
obeerve tliis rigorous method required by the nature of the 
Quderstanding, while the followers of otlier scieuces neglect 
it, and ID so far deport from the true and natural procedure 
of the intellect. 

67. In mathematica, the mind ia constrained to deduce 
one thing from another, which would be impossible unless it 
began with the premises and deduced each propositjon from 
the preceding one. Otherwise it would soon perceive that 
it was realty doing nothing and nnderstanding nothing, and 
would refuse to go on blintUy groping in the dark. In other 
branches of knowledge, on the contrary, the mind fancies 
that it understnnds where it does not, and adopts the first 
proposition advanced, attaching to it some meaning of its 
own, and storing it away in the memory as an acquired fact ; 
and so on with all others. It is deceived as to the fact both 
by memory and language, as we have seen in tlie case of the 
child taught the classittcation of plants by passing from the 
lower to the higher, and at each step believing that he had 
learnt the name denoting a class, to find that he had made 
a mistake which had to be corrected. He does correct it, 
it ia tme, but at what a cost of wasted time ! Nor does the 
correction always follow so quickly. More often it happens 
that a man advanced in life finds accumulated in his memory, 
without order or connection, a number of propositions which 
he learnt in youth, and which, though devoid of any living 
meaning to him, are associated in his mind with words, to 
I each of which he gives a certain value. If, by chance, his 
\ memory of them ia revived, he liegina to perceive their eon- 
nection, and how the one explains the other, and thns to 
understand them, because he has himself arranged them in 
their natural order. He does this little by little aa years 
go on, and this is the principal reason why intelligence and 
love of knowledge come only in later years. The method of 
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education hitherto pursued aims only at cramming the child's 
memory with an immense burden of unintelligible words. 
The poor little brain is every day stamped and written over 
with mysterious signs and figures, not one of which can be 
understood till the whole has been gone through, seeing that 
the proposition, which is the key to all the rest and to itself, 
comes last instead of first of all, as it should do. Nothing 
of this kind can happen in mathematics, which never teach 
a proposition without giving its reason and demonstrat- 
ing it. 

The teacher who should make it a rule to give his pupils 
in every case the demonstration of what he tells theui would 
find himself obliged, like the mathematician, to follow a 
strict order in the arrangement of his matter, and to proceed 
by an equally rigorous method. 

CHAPTER VII. 

RECAPITULATION. 

68. It is time that we should sum up what we have said 
about the natural order of mental processes and their ob- 
jects. 

69. We have noted three kinds of objects about which 
the mind is occupied, and three modes of its action in re- 
spect to them : — the classification of objects by their resem- 
blances ; their distribution in a certain local order ; finally, 
abstract reasoning. 

70. In the first of these modes we have seen that, if the 
mind does not proceed by its natural method, it indeed 
gains something, but at the cost of continual mistakes 
which it has continuallv to correct. 

71. In the second, if the mind, limited as it is, be forced 
on against its natural method, it acquires something, but 
that something is confused and inaccurate ; its ideas become 
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involved, and fiiil to attain any solid convictions as the basis 
of Hteadv action. 

72. Finally, in the third, the mind cannot depart wholly 
from its natural order of progress, and any attempt to force 
it would be useless ; the result being simply that it would 
come altogether to a stand-still, and could learn nothing 
at all. 

73. Tliese are precisely the three principal evils which 
follow from teaching the young without observing the true 
method which presenes the progressive order of ideas, and 
of which we are seeking the principles : first, the mind is 
led into (aror ; secondly, its ideas are dim and confused ; 
thirdly, it is l^rought to a stand, and all but stupefied. 

CHAPTER Vin. 

NATURAL AND NECESSARY ORDER OF INTELLECTUAL ACTION. 

74. Now, if we consider attentively in what consists the 
natural and necessary order of the mental objects noticed 
in the three cases above analyzed, we can without difficulty 
pronounce it to be the following : — 

75. "A thought is that which becomes the matter, or 
provides tlic matter of another thought." 

That is the law. It is evident that, if a thought becomes 
itself the matter, or provides the matter of another thought, 
this second tliought cannot possibly arise until the first has 
arisen and provided the matter needed for it. 

Hence the natural and necessary order of all human 
thoughts is made manifest. 

76. The whole sum of thoughts which have or can occur 
to tlie human mind may be distributed and classified in 
divers orders, as follows : — 

First order of thoughts : thoughts whose matter is not 
taken from antecedent thoughts. 
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Skcond osdeb of thocgitts : thoiigbts which take their 
matter from UioughtH of tlie flrat ordei', and from tlioae only. 

Thikd ORitEii OK TUOuuiiTs: thoughts which take their 
matter from thoughts of the second order. 

FouKTH OKDEB ov THOUGHTS : thoiiglits that take their 
matter from thoughts of the third order. 

Fifth order of thoughts, etc. Every other order may 
be successively enumerated, each being cUaraeterized hy ita 
matter beiog taken from the order immediati'ly preceding it. 

There ia no end to this series of orders ; hence tiie infi- 
nite development for which the humau mind is organized 
towards a term it can never reach. 

77. Now that this order followed by the hnman mind 
in every act of the inteUect is a natural one is self-evident ; 
for the pature of the mind is such that it can arrive at 
a ct^nition only when the matter, the object of it, has been 
antecedently given. 

78. Reasoa itself shows that this order is necessary and 
immatable ; since it is impossible for any mind to think 
or understand without a something, an object, to thiuk of 
and understand. 

CHAPTER IX. 



79. Having thus discovered the immutable order of 
human cognitions, we have reached at the same time the 
solid foundation on which we can construct the method 
of teaching. This motliod is natural and invariable as is 
the foundation on which it rests, — i. e. the law above 
explained which governs the human understanding. It is 
perfectly clear and definite, and it is the only method ; for 
all the good methods hitherto invented can be reduced 
to it ; tliey are but partial glimpses of it, or means of 
arriving at it, and all metliods opposed to it are bad. 
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80. The formula, then, which expresses the method of 
teaching in general, and the ruling principle of Method, 
is the following : — 

^^ Present to the mind of the child (and this applies 
to man in general) , first, the objects which belong to the first 
order of cognitions ;^ then those which belong to the second 
order ; then those which 1>elong to the third, and so on suc- 
cessively," taking care never to lead the child to a cc^nition 
of the second order without having ascertained that his 
mind has grasi>ed those of the first order relative to it, 
and the same with regard to c(^nitions of the third, fourth, 
and other higher orders. 

1 The word in the original is intellezioni, which seems to me better expressed 
by cognitions than by anglicizing the word into intellections, which would require 
an ejcnlanation. or nara'iliraw»^'' H- b" n^*» nf*h/> «#-n*»«H«* -«»»:-..». 



BOOK II. 

ON THE APPLICATION TO LITTLE CHILDREN OF 
THE RULING PRINCIPLE OF METHOD. 

SECTION I. 

ON THE NECESSITY OP CLASSIFYING THE COGNITIONS 
OP THE HUMAN MIND ACCORDING TO THEIR ORDER. 

81. From what has been hitherto said, we are led to the 
conclusion that the first step towards adopting the true 
method of natiu*e in the teaching of the young, whether pri- 
vate or public, is to make an exact classification of all the 
cognitions of the human mind according to their respective 
natural orders, as laid down above. This has never yet been 
done nor even thought of, the necessity of it not having 
been perceived. 

82. Nevertheless, it is precisely what the ablest educat- 
ors have sought after, and have partially attained without 
themselves being conscious of it, and what experience has 
revealed in individual cases, without, however, its universal 
validity having been felt.^ 

I shall exemplify it by instances taken from the simplest 
things, seeing that the principle we have laid down should 

1 «* On commence à sentir que pour assurer les progrès de I'education il faudrait 
découvrii la méthode psychologique, ou en d'autres termes, découvi-ir les lois du 
développeraent moral de l'individu. Mais sans prétendre connaìtre encore la 
nature intime de l'àme, ou peut s'attacher à suivre la marche des progròs intel- 
lectuels dès la naissance. Et comme la connaissance du monde physique et moral 
ne peut parvenir que successivement et dans un ordre determine à un étre plongó 
dans une entière ignorance, on s'aper90it hientòt, que cet ordre décide du réveil 
dee facnltés diverses dans l'àme de l'enfant." — Mad. Neckeb de Saussube, 
L*Educ<ttUm Progressive, Tom. I., Preface. 
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jriiiilf» the trrtcher in every word he utters ; and whenever 
lit* (l«'|»arts from it, wore it only in a single sentence, he 
<'oiniiiit.s an error a<rainst right method. 

s:». 'IMu* lirst autlior in Italy who wrote good readlng- 
liooks for little cliiMren^ wrote in detached sentences, 
mostly leaving out the c<mjnnctions. I will give the reason 
for this omission in his own words : ^' What is first learnt is 
to discern thin(;s themselves, and next to distinguish their 
l»nrts. Not till later on do we group them together, and 
conn; to understand their unity and correlation. This sec- 
ond dejrife of knowledge is precisely that which is denoted 
by conjunctions, the ollice of which is to bind together the 
several members of a discourse, its sentences and periods. 
If, then, the children, having arrived at the first degree of 
knowledge, that of distinguishing things from one another, 
are satisfied with that, it follows that they will have neither 
the inclination nor the aptitude to learn the use of con- 
junctions, until, at least, their first eagerness is somewhat 
abated." 

84. The man who wrote these words had arrived, by the 
guidance of experience in a particular case, at a partial 
perception of our principle. It is perfectly true that the 
little child applies himself to understand the meaning of 
each sentence», but pays no attention to the conjunctions 
which bind the sentences into a whole, so that they are lost 
to him at his tender age. But why does tliis happen? 
The answer is to be found in our principle: the relations 
])etween the different parts of a discourse belong to a higher 
order of thought than the simple sentences which compose 

1 (Jiiiflcppe Taverna, a priest of Piacenza, puhlislicd his first liead'mQ-Book for 
Child rtn in Parma, 1808 Many edition» wt;re afterwards published with irat- 
l»roven»ent8 hy the autlior. The edition of 1817, and later ones, contabi the letter 
of dedication to tlie I. R. Delejipite of the I*rovince of Brescia, Don Francesco 
Torriceni, from which wo take the observation concerning the omission of con- 
jonctions. 
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it, and therefore they cannot be comprehended by the minds 
of chilclreu, who have not yet mastereif the cognitions ex- 
pressed in the simple sentences. Tliis becomes evident, if 
we reflect that the thought of a connection or relation between 
two things cannot arise until after the pei-ception of each of 
the individual things separately. The thought, then, of indi- 
vidual tilings is that which provides the matter necessary to 
the thought of the relations of things, and must therefore 
be anterior to it. 

85. But is there no other order of cognitions which pre- 
cedes that of sentences in the child's mind? Yes, as- 
suredly : there is that of simple conceptions expressed 
in single words. This was revealed by experience to Vitale 
Rosi,^ and therefore he began his excellent "Manual for 
Preparatory Schools," with exercises intended to tfiaeh chil- 
dren the names of things by explaining the meaning of one 
word at a time, as the sign of a thing, not as the element 
of a proposition. 

8tì. The reason of the weariness of children, when we 
attempt to make them analyze propositions, is simply be- 
cause they are required, in doing so, to accomplish two 
mental operations at once, — two operations which are in 
tbeii' nature successive, and cannot bo contempomneouslv 
carried on. One of these is the act of understanding by 
which the child arrives at the meaning of single words ; the 
other is the act by wliich the child binds the words together 
so as to bring out of them the meaning of the proposition. 
Is it not manifest that the sense of the proposition as a 
whole cannot be reached by the human mind until it has 
gained the materials for it from more elementary ideas, — 
those which contain the meaning of the individual words or 
cognitions? The cognitions having for thch object the 
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meaning of simple wonis, taken one at a time, must there- 
foiv Ik* anterior in onler to tliose which aim at the meaning 
of :i wholo iiro]M>sition : this expUiins why the child cannot 
IMM'foiin the lutter until he has hacl time enough to compass 
the* former. 

S7. The observation of Abl)é liosi is similar to that 
wliirli had heon made before bv the Abbé Taverna. The 
latter had obsiTved that children do not at first understand 
the value of the conjunctions which bind sentences together. 
The former ()l)8erved, in addition, that children do not, 
at first. undei-Htand the value of the conjunctions which 
bind siiitrle words tof^^ether so as to form a sentence. Both 
obsenatit^ns are only particular cases of one general prin- 
ciple. 
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-SECTION II. 



CHAPTER I. 

88. Although we have no intention in this treatise of 
claasif jing tlie oognitions of the human niind,^a tiisk not 
to 1)6 aceompliahed either by one book or one man, but only 
by the labor of the centuries to come, — yet we must enter 
into it as far as is necessary for the nndei'standing of our 
view, to make its importance manifest, and also to point out 
the way that must be taken to carry it into effect. For this 
purpose let us inquire what are the cognitions which belong 
to the first order. 

89. The general force or energy by which the miud 
actually comes to know is called attention. 

90. The object of iustvuction is to bring the young to 
know, and it may therefore be called the art of properly 
directing the attention of the youthful mind. 

91. There are two prineiplue of his future knowledge . 
which in the mind of man precede even the awakening 
of attention,- — the fundainental feeling and the intuition 
of beivQ. The works on Ideol(^y 1 have already pub- 
lished' are mostly devoted to proving the existence of these 
original principles in man, and I shall not, therefore, dwell 
npon fhom now. 

1 Sec BEpeciaUy Thi A'cw Euaff on Ihe Origin qf Iiieaa (tranalatod into En( 
1ìbIi)i " R'imomnwiulD licita Filomjl'i, nntì the ^n'rnpn'ni^iii- I liopa I may mamw 
tliat aU who liu.ve read UiOBa wnrke wllh some atWntioii will flriil it IropoaBlbie t 

UaTunn being. 
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92. But the fundumerUai feeling and the intuition of 
being in the hutn&u uiod do uot euffit-e without aUeiUion.^ 

'J3. Nor do tlieue two congenital principles form tlie 
oltject of mail's attention when it is first excited. It tnma 
to the new stiimiU, which,, tliroiigh pleasure or pain, 
violently alter the sentient condition of tlie mind. These 
stimuli are the accidental sensations. 

94. The accitleutJil sensations are real mo<lificationa of 
the fundamental sense, but are not cognitions ; hejice the 
intellectual development of man cannot begin with sensa- 
tions alone. 

95. When man is moved to apply his intellectual energy 
to tliat which he feels, then ia the moment in which b^ns 
his development as an intelligent being. We must, there- 
fore, diligently examine the nature of this iirst application 
of intellectual energy to sensation, so aa to determine rightly 
the first stage or order of human cognitions. 

< In the infiiUion of being there Is inteltectoal uliTltr : but tbla mctiittr, 
«lilch It euentlal to (be inlelUgenC mìiiU, li not that «Meh »e all aitenlion. 
Attention li not ■ {irìmurf bat n eernniluri act : It la not «aentiaJ, bat accidental 
wu] adveotltlons, — the set b; which the mind Fourcntratea uid Out» ita tatellnetiial 
energy on n simple or compiei object to ttie exclosion of every ottier. Tbe inttd- 
lectnHl ciMirEy ia bom of that priniary activity whicll bu already sprung from Uw 
IntDlnun of being- We thlnlt it nselets to repeat that then^ cannot be^ properly 
speaking;, a sensitlye attention; and therefore by "attention" «e BlwayB mean 
a power iielonglnB lo the Intellect. —See A'cir Eimy, No, 73, 74, 78. and foil. 

Xnle nftlie TViras/ntor. — For the general English reader, it may be nsefoi to 
gire «Ulne e«plaiiation of the ttrma fimdamentat frdmg and intvHiem, iff btbiff, 
and of the anther's ose nf Ihcm. Tlie fimdameiiial fating Is that geoeratly dif- 
fnscd feeling of onr own bodies vfaieh conj^tltutes us sentient liein^. Kosmlnl 
«hows how from this feeling we gain an assurance of the exisUuice of oar own 
liDtUes. unti thimgb Ibem of cxtemBi bollo, iXB certala a« the fact of conscious- 
negs(VCTc£>ia^,Kue. 7(11 utili foU.). Tbe iaftiifinn □/ bdnff Is the Imule assorsjice 
that mmtflàtig is. He also shows tiutt nit imr eoncepta nnd irjou are Jadgmenls 
" , so and so Is so and so; and. as In every Indgmenl ther* 
a predicate, onlesa we biui tlie fiT?t indispensobie predi- 
len to hb in the pniistitutlon of the mltid, and with it the 
notion of being, ratify In general, It would be Impossible for as to pronouned 
! those JodgmenlB by which we Kflirm Ihe cjislenw of any particnlw 
rioro these two piindplf», as "essential constitnenla of the hamaa 
" Rosmini derives all oar knowledge. Thi^ are the tonier-^tones of his 
ft Mllloiopliy. ~M. G. Q. 
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96. This examination divklea itself into three questions : 
First, what is the stiimiiua which primarily excites the intel- 
lectual attention of the human being? secondly, what is the 
object of his primary (Munitions? thinily and lastly, what 
is the nature of thtise primary ci^nitiuDa? 



97. With r^ard to the fii"st question, it seems probable 
to me that not all the acuidental sensations have power 
to excite the attention of man ; that those which occur 
coutinnally through the healthy functions of life have no 
such power, nor perliaps the many pleasurable senBations 
which so entirely satisfy the infant's nature that it wants 
nothing beyond, 

98. It seems, then, that the sensations which primarily 
excite human activity are those which bring a feeling 
of want, and which in consequence sot in motion first 
instincts, and then spontaneous action.' Thus the intel- 
lectual activity does not move gratuitously, but only when 
man feels the need of it: he calls it to his assistance, as he 
calls on his other powers when Le wants to remove an 
annoyance, or to satisfy a desire. 

ARTirLE n, 

WHAT 18 TnB OBJKCT OF TlIE PBIUABV OaaiHTHISB? 

99. With regard to the second question, the objects 
of intellectnal attention must eertainly be the objects of llie 
wants which aroused it. But, not to confuse the ortler 
of sensation with that of intelligence, we must distinguish 
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what proceeds from mere naimal instinct, and then add 
to it what prtM.'etHls from intelligence. Ttie animai instinct 
is always atirred by a group of pensations. That group of 
sensations sets tu motion tlie animal ; the animal activity 
thus excited seeks another gronp of sensations, wliich is the 
term of the animal want. Tliis seconti group of sensations 
partly completes tlie first group and partly extinguishes 
it, and iu any case satisfies the want. Here we have as 
yet no objects, but only associated aensationa : it is always 
a sensation acting iu accordance with ita own laws.' But 
intellectual activity comes to the aid of the mau, who, as 
an animal, wants that group of sensations. That activity 
cannot be explained by volitions except on condition that 
it first perceives and knows, because the will is a motion 
of the mind towards a known object. The intelligence then 
must first perceive; then the man acts, — that ia, he wills 
after having perceived. 

ARTICLE IIL I 

WHAT ABE PERCEPTIONS? 

Bnt what is this process of perception? By it tlie mind, 
the subject, places before itself certain objects. What are 
these objects? Are they also groups of sensations? Here 
we come to our thu'd question : What must be the nature of 
the primary acts of the intellect or cognitions ? 

104. After what has been said, it will probably occur to 
us that the animal want which induces us to act, having for 
its scope and t«rm a ceitain group of sensations, this group 
of sensations, and notiiing more, will be the term of per- 
ception. And at the first glance there is nothing repugnant 
in this. But, if we eousider that when we speak of that 
gronp of sensations from our present position of advanced 
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intellectiial development it has ceased to be an assemblage 
of eensatioQH merely, but has become an assemblage of 
sensatioiiB peroeived and understood by our intellect, we 
shall discover om- mistake. For sensations alone, un.tc- 
compaaied by any ideal element, cannot, in their naked 
realism, become objects of the mind which has not yet 
contemplated them. How, then, df>es the mind come to 
contemplate and have the intuition of them? 

Simply by making them objects to itself which they were 
not before. But what do we mean by aw object? What is 
the notion common to all the objects of the mind? It is 
this, — that they are aU entilies, and the term '"object" 
means, in fact, only an entity. The mind, in perceiving 
sensations, transforms tbem into so many entities, that 
being the proper nature of the intellectual operation. The 
word "object" is used in reference to this operation, and 
the word " entity " signifies object in its most general sense. 
It follows tliat, apart from a mind, tliia (ideal) entity has 
no being, and that the mind can perceive and contemplate 
only entities. 

102. But, if sensations are not entities, how can they be 
perceived ? 

Sensations are not themselves entities, but they are cer- 
tain modes of action of entities. In analyzing sensation, 
we find that it contains two elements, — the subjective and 
extra-subjective. Considered in its subjective element, the 
entity to which the sensation belongs is the subject : sensa- 
tions are the passive actions of that entity. Considered 
in their extra-subjective element, the entity to which they 
belong is different .from the subject (extra-subjective) , and 
they are the active actions of that entity. The intellect, 
then, which perceives only entities, can perceive sensations 
only in the entities to which they belong. But they belong 
to two entities, — the subject and the extra-aubjective botly. 
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Now, wliich of thpsc two entities in tlic oliji't't of the iH'i- 
mary ut^iiitions? 

103. I was for ii long time in iloul>t how to solve tliis 
question ; but I have finally airived at the conclusion that 
man, in his primary cognitions, porcclves hÌ3 adventitious 
aensationa as belonging to extrn-siibjeetive entities,- — ^that 
is, to external bodies. I was led to this conclusion by the 
following train of reasoning: — 

We bave spen that atteidion is tbat power of the mind 
winch direets the intellect to one objett rather tlian another ; 
atttjntion itself, again, being directed by sensible wants. 
Now the wiLiits of the human lieing in the first moments of 
existence relate entirely to external things, fi-om wbioh alone 
he tries to obtain tlie pleasurable sensations which he desii-es 
and needs. lie does not, therefore, direct bis intellectual 
activity to sensation as a passive property of his own l>eing, 
but as an active property of esternai objects, towards wliich 
he stretches forth, as it were, to seize from it ever new and 
keener sensations. Tiie sensation, in so far as it is passive, 
is already complete, and he needs neither intelligence nor 
wilt to enjoy it; but sensation, as an action coming from 
external boiiies to his, is that which presents itself to him, 
which he imagines and seeks before baring felt it, if only 
he has some indication of it, and is impelled towards it by 
the laws of his instinct and 8i>ontaneou8 activity. Since, 
then, all the other powers of man tend towards the external 
objects which cause him pleasurable sensations, — as the in- 
|.fant, for instance, tends towards his mother's breast, — bo 
\ also hia intellectual aetirity must move in the same direction, 
li'iuid the first intellectual act of man must, be the perception 
I' of external bodies. 
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ARTICLE IV. 



104. There are degrees, however, in the perception of 
external bodies : it is an accomplishment which the child 
does not master at once. It is true that perception, as 
perception, ia a simple act of the mind, performed instan- 
taneously, the essential part of it being the act by which the 
mind places a something different from iteelf, and properly 
an object, before itself, and by tliie act becomes conscious 
that aoiiiething exists. There is perception, then, so soon as 
the mind has afltrmcd this to itself. 

105. Nevertheless that inwani affirmation, by which rian 
recognizes an entity, admits many differing modes and 
varieties, not indeed in itself in so far as it is a subjective 
act of the mind, but as regards its object, which may vary, 
tlie mind being ablu to affirm diverse existing things, enti- 
ties or rather diverse modes of existence or entity. 

KiG. These entilie», wliicli become the objects of the in- 
ward affirmations of the mind, admit of variation for two 



(1) Because, although the entities are presented by sen- 
sation to the intelligence, yet tbe latter does not dii'ect its 
attention fidly to them for want of suffieient athoulus, and 
thus does not afBnn them in all their particularities and 
qualities, but only in a more or less perfect, a more or less 
definite, degree. 

(2) Because sensation itself, owing to the limitations of 
the special senses and organs, does not present' them to 
the mind at once, with all their parti(.'ularitifs iind (|ualities, 
but only partially and successively. 
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107. Hence it is that perception goes on contiDuallj' per- 
fecting itscU in two ways, i.e. 1. lu prupoitioa as tiie 
stimuli applied to the intelligent mind compel it to fix ita 
attention on whatever is moat deGnite in the olyecta pre- 
sented by sense. Ì. In proportion as sense itself presenta 
various aspects of the entity, in other words, more of its 
properties and activities, 

lOS. Let us say a few words on both these forms of 
gradual improvement in perceptions; for, unleas wo attend 
to their capacity for improvement, we cannot arrive at 
knowing what passes in the mind of the child from the 
first momenta of existence up to the freest exercise of 
reflection. 

Let us begin by considering the first mode in which the 
intellectual perceptions are improved ; and, first of all, let us 
ask what is the condition of utmost imperfection in which 
we find them. When we know this lowest point, we shall 
be able to measure from it the degrees of perfection gradu- 
ally attained by the cliild. 

109. The first and most imperfect affirmation inwardly 
prononnced by the child is that which, if formulated by 
US in words as yet unknown to him, wonld be expressed 
thus : " I feel, I have the sense of, an entity." 

In this sentence, he determines none of the qualities of 
the entity felt by him, but only its relation to tlie actual 
felt sensation, which is that of agent. Entity and agent 
are identical in tliia first affirmation, this first perception; 
but the mode of the action, which determines the action, 
remains in the sensation only, witliout becoming the object 
of the intellectual attention. The latter is satisfied with a 
cognition that is almost wlioUy negative ; for up to this 
i scarcely more tjian ideally-negative, as it contains 
only the affirmation of an agent, without exjiressing any 
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other determination beyond the relation to what in felt Viy 
Uie eubject.^ 

And this is precisely that wonderful link between eeiiBa- 
tion and intellect, which many find it so supremely diHicult 
to underatand that tliey reject our philoBOpliy because they 
cannot overcome the difficulty. We would nrge them to 
long and deep meditation on the unity and identity of tlie 
sensitivo and inteUigent subject, which, once uuderatood, all 
difficulty disappears. For he who has arrived at seeing tliat 
identity, sees al»o, at once, how the subject (the hiinian 
mind) can find in sensation the determination of the entity 
which it sees and affirms through tlie intellect. But we 
have spoken of these things elsewhere, and must not re- 
peat ourselves too often. 

110. That which the intellect perceives in its first and 
most imperfect perception of an object is, tlien, the action 
which an entity different from the subject bas performed on 
the subject, but nothing more. It does not think of the mode 
of such action, as it takes place in sensation ; and tills mode, 
remaiuing outside the intellectual attention, all the special 
qualities and propertJea of the object remain also outside 
ita cognition. The subject knows only that there is an entity 
which acts, but it feels and does not knmv how it acts. 

Later on, indeed, the subject (man), impelled by his wants, 
fixes hta attention not only on the agent, but on the mode 
also of its action, and it is then that his perception of the 
entity becomes more perfect by becoming gradually more 
positive. Iti fact, it is by observation of the manner in 
which an entity acts upon us, and of the effects which it 
prfxiuees in us, that wo find out its properties and qualitii-s 
and all its conditions. This is precisely the gradual work 

geneFHl ; 2. A dctcrmlnu- 
No. 12M and foil. 
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I>crfonnoci by tlio mind ; And here b^os the art of obt^erva* 
tioa, which, issuing from thi- infant's cradle, becomes a giant 
ill the niind uf a Galileo, and each day rereala to man new 
secrets of nature. 

We Lave here traced the first growth of perception, which 
iiU'reaBes and becomes more perfect in proportion as the in- 
tellectual attention is directed to every part of the aensatiuua, 
and conveys them, as it were, one by one, from the sense to 
the understanding. I mean that the mind perceives them 
one after another, by its intelligence, and distinctly alKrms 
them by its inwanl judgment. 

111. But the intellectual attention cannot go beyond this 
to observe what is not brought before it by sensation. This 
is another of it!) limitations ; tliis is the second line of prog- 
ress assigned to perception. Its field is ever increasing with 
the increase in the number of sensations presented to it by 
the matter or term of its operation. 

The object perceived by the infant for the first time varies 
to his perception as it coines before him again and again, — 
that is, the child, although he always perceives that object 
as acting on him and pro<lucing a sensation, does not per- 
ceive it as acting in the same manner or lu the same degree, 
nor as producing only the sensation first felt, but others 
also, one after the other. At first, then, he perceives 
a simple force, which produces in him a given sensation, — 
tlie touch of a hand, for example. But afterwards he suflers 
a number of sensations, which reveal to him so many actions 
coming from agents other than himself ; and at last he dis- 
covers (through the identity of space) ^ tiiat all the sensa- 
tions come to him from a single agent, or one be believes 

' In Uie Orifiin of Mrnt (Ni». 911 nncl foil.) it In «hOHn liliv tlie retentu» of 
wnml iwrrepliinia to one object all tlieir auau tftWta tii the luinci iij vlrtne of 
the identity of the «pow to whtoli those vnrtonB jenBiitiona uro TKferred. It «H 
Ills putlal gfllmpoe uf this troth wliirh ]<d l)OMurt«a to believe timt he hod fuund 
In tptee the rutnal eeseime of body. 
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to be single, — ^that is, from a body. Thua at first, in the 
Bensations of touch, smell, hearing, and taete, be will per- 
ceive so many cbflferent forces, and therefore entities ; but 
he will very soon arrive, by greater attention, at the belief 
that aU these entities are only one body, from wliicli proceed 
this variety of effects upon him, and thus he will improve his 
perception of that body. 

112. By degrees his mind will take another step, and will 
harmonize sight with touch. At first, he will perceive by 
sight one single object, one single force ; so that all the 
objects before his eyes are seen as one, and form a varioosly- 
colored surface. But very soon lie will learn, by the joint 
exercise of touch and sight, to read the various colors pre- 
sented to his mind as signs of distinct things, not super- 
ficial only, but solid ; and thus through the eye, by means of 
a judgment, he comes to the perception of external bodies. 

113. Hence the perceptions of external bodies, which con- 
stitute the first order of cognitions, arc arrived at through 
tha following mental processes: — 

1. The mind becomes conscious with each sensation of 
the existence of an agent, the object of the spirit, in which 
resides the essence of Intellectual perception. 

2. The mind unites various sensations, received from the 
four senses, touch, smell, taste, and hearing, each of which 
separately had made it conscious of the existence of au 
agent, so that it now attributes them to a single agent, the 
common origin of all : thus it perceives boily, — '". e. forma 
tlie general idea of body. 

3. The mind distinguishes in the single sensation of sight 
the different colors which it learns to recognize as signs of 
those same bodies perceived by touch, and to which it has 
already learnt to refer many sensations of the various 
senses. 

These are distinct operations of the mind, bat lVw,a «UctA. 
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is always intellectuai perception; and therefore they do jkA 
conelitutiO vurious orders of cognition, but one only, the 
first: it is always perception iUelf that tlie inmd, 
these operaUoDS, repeats and improves.' 

ABTICUl T. 
TO me muT orrer of coaNirioNH, desiheh pebcettioks, beloho aijv 



114, The mind jwi-fonns several other operations without 

going beyond the first order of iutfillectual acts or cognitionflJ 
In fact, the imaginative memory, which retaius and repro- 
duces past sensations, cannot be said to belong to another 
order of cognitions ; for it changes neither the object nor its 
term nor the matter of the operation, but only the faculty 
wliereby the miud operates u^wn tliat matter. Therefore tho 
perception which I remember and reproduce is always the 
same as regards knowledge. I know by that operation onlif' 
the very same mental object and no other, 

115, In the same manner the asBoeiation of several per- 
ceptions, or imng'native memories of perception, does not gA 
beyond the first order of cognitìons when it consists only cX 
a simple association of coexistences in the mind, withost 
any analysis or synthesis of the perceptions by the nndeN 
standing. 

116, In the third place, the instincts, and in general tM 
whole spontaneous activity set in motion by percepii* 
and by tlie memory and imaginary reproduction of them, are 
operations whicb do not exceed the limits of the first order 
of cognitions, of the first stage of human intelligence, 

' HBneewBMBlbal.uJliioneli there ti a proRrOM ot the mind from ono orOer of 
ec^ttons to tho oltlfr. and It <a thle yibii-h nuuka the sl«ps of on ' 
la aleo another progress nuido lij tho ralud within tlie anme ordì 
— * pro^resB which goca on ChroD^h liie, and neVBr oeaaea. 
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117. In the fourth piace, tlje fuU-epeeifie but iuiperfet't 
ideas belong to the same stage.' 

We mean bj '■fuU-spoi.'iflc '' ideas, tlie thing» tUemselTed 
which we perceive, considered merely as possible, without 
adding the thought of their real existence. 

lis. If I perceive a pomegranate, I retain the memory of 
my perception. The memory of the pomegi'anate, which 
yesterday I saw, touched, tasted, intellectually perceived, 
is more than the simple idea of it. For the object of my 
thouglit is not simply the imago of that pomegranate con- 
sidered OS a type, a possibility of pomegranates, but it in 
that image referred to the pomegranate of yesterday ; it is 
the image of that particular pomegranate, and I, in remem- 
bering it, do uut think solely of the image, but of tlie actual 
tiling. But, if I should entirely forget the pomegranate of 
yesterday, and yet should in fancy contemplate the image 
of a pomegranate, which image I have retained fntm my 
previous perception, though I do not now refer it to the 
perception which I suppose myself to have utterly forgotten, 
in that case the image contemplated by my understanding 
represents to me only a possible pomegranate, not this or 
that one, or any real pomegranate. The object of my 
thought in tliis cose is an idea which I term tlie full-specific 
imperfect idea. 

Hi). I call this idea ipecific because it is not attached to 
any real individual, but is the type of infinite possible in- 
dividuals: it determines, therefore, a class or species of 
individuals. 

I call it fuUy-speiiiJia because I am supposing that it pre- 
serves all the qualities, even the accidental ones, of the 
pomegrauate previously perceived by me, so that it is not an 
abstrnt^t idea, but one which represents individuals invested 
with all their peculiarities. 
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Fmallv, I «ill that f aU-spedfic idea imjterfect becaose that 
Irpe doea not reprvsent to me the perfect poniegranate, bnt 
R punu^naate sacb aa tiie une I perceired, vith all tbe de- 
fects and iiDperfectiona which maT belong to it. 

120. The action of the uuderstandiog, ia passing from 
perc^ptkm to the fn]]-speci£c imperfect idea, is that which ia 
called genendizaticHi. 

This passage is exeeedinglv easy, because, tbe perceptive 
acts of tbe mind being tranaitorr, as sood aa the object is 
withdrawD from tbe esternai sense, perception ceases. But 
tfauugh it has ceased, it leares behind it two traces or effects, 
— the image of the thing perceived, which may be suggested 
by our fancy, or recalled by om- will or by some external ae- 
cideot ; and the memory of the past perception. These two 
effects differ in themselves ; and, althongb so long aa they 
coexist in the mind they may easily be taken tbe one for the 
otber, yet, when the memorr ceases and the image remaiua, 
or when the image fades away, the memory remains, ot 
when one or tlie other becomes faint, tiiey are found to be 
distinct ia tbe mind. Still more do they become separate 
and distinct when the child receives other perceptions from 
the same thing ; for then the image is the same, white, on 
the contrary, each perception brings a distinctly different 
remembrance. 

Again, if tlie cliild receives perceptions from other things 
almost exactly similar to tlie first, — aa for instance of 
several oranges, which could not l>e distinguished from 
each other except by minut« differencea to which tbe child 
at first pays no attention, — his meraoriea multiply, while 
the image remains one and is common to all tlie objects. 
Hence it easily happens that the image in the mind stands 
out distinctly from tbe memory of i>a8t perceptions, and in 
this separate condition the mind quickly finds tlie basis of 
the full-specific imperfect idea of which we have spoken, 
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because it sees at once and naturally, in the image it pos- 
sesses, tile image of a thing wbicli iloea not exist bnt is 
possible. 

C 11 AFTER II. 



121. In summing up wliut lias been previously eaid, we 
find that to cognitions of the first order belong perceptions; 
tiie memori/ of perceptions (images taken alone are not 
cf^nitiona, but internal sensations) ; the specific-imperfect 
iiieus based on the image ; the various associations of per- 
ceptions, memories, and specific-imperfect ideas ; and, finally, 
the instincts and voluntary operations which foUow upon this 
first stage of intellectual development. 

122. When does this intellectual development begin in 
the infant? There is probably not a moment of its hfe in 
which it has not accidental Bensationa, at least internal 
ones,' ^sensations which began in the mother's womb. 
Does intellectual activity accompany every aenaatìon from 
the very first? 

I incline to believe the negative. I have already aaid that 
the simple sensations do not arouse the activity of the un- 
derstanding ; the sensation, which ends with itself, pacifies 
rather than excites to new activity. Those alone which give 
riae to a feeling of icant, the want of new sensations, excite 
the intellectual attention. 

123. It is true that these physical wants which excite the 
intellectual activity of the infant must arise very early, and 
with them come reatlesaneas and the attempt to satisfy them, 

I I «ay " at lawt intornili," becoosa I «nppoee the fiptm l« be in a state nf >ieep, 
ss I baie aild In Oie Anihropolagy (Nu. ItMl). Usually the uiiBui^ iln» titA «V^^ 
Ue eyed antii ciglit daya after its birtti. 
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whi(-h will also laet some time before they sacceed in rousing 
iutelligence to their aid. I conjecture, therefore, that the 
iiioinent iu whifh iutelligence awakens to activity ie marked 
by the iofaut'e first Bmile.' 

By tliis ineSable expresaioti of its joy, the infaut Beems 
to hail ttie liglit of the day which is dawning upon him. His 
reasonable soul rejoices in the truth which it recovere, and 
springs forward, as it were, to clasp it. How great, how 
solemn a moment to the bumaii aoul, must be the first act 
of ite intelligence, tlie sense of a new and boundless life, 
the discovery of its own immortality 1 Is it possible that an 
event bo stupendous and so startling to the infant, thongb 
the adult can form no idea of it, should not be manifested 
externally by signs of exuberant joy? You are right, then, 
O mothers, who watch so eagerly for your infant's first 
smile, who try to induce it, who welcome it with such trem- 
bUng joy in every fibre of your being. You alone are the 
tnie interpreters of those first utterances of infancy which, 
in the shape of a smile, break from the lips and the eyes 
and the whole countenance of the little intelligent being; 
yon alone understand its mystery ; you understand that 
from that hour he knows you and speaks to you ; and you, 
the first object of human intelligence, you alone know how 
r this language of love, and to make yourselves the 
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image and type of the truth which is iutolligible, ami which 
shines by its own light.' 

124. If wu admit this coDJecture, it follows that, from the 
earliest iiifancy, there are two well-defined periods to be 
distinguished, — 

1. The period of merely sensitive development, wliich 
begins with exieteuce itself. 

2. The period of tlie first stage of intellectual develop- 
ment, which begins with the child's first smile. 

ARTICLE n. 



125. During the first period, the child lias only feelings 
aud animal wauts, and its activity is solely animiti.' 

' Tbe smile of Uie in£iuit Is looXed npun by Diothen ae B sign oC intelUgonce. 
Here are ft mother's wurita upon it: "At Uita backwnnj stage of InteUigenge, it 
(tbe lufuit) la Interesled i-j the hnmui face Wblle notUiie material yet MItncU 
It, It la awakeiied to syraputlii ; a cheerful coontcnance, a CHTessIng kmc, will win It 
to a «mile ; the little creatnre 1» erldently animated by happy feelings ; we, who 
know their eipreasion, mcognlzo them In him with delight. In this fact there Is 
nothing that belongs to the senses. Tbe person who stands beside his cndlo la 
aomeHmea not ercn his nnrse. nnd hue perhnps dtatarbed him, and anbjented bim 
tn tiresome manlpalatltHi. Never mind ; she baa amlled at Mm, atid he hns felt 
himself 10Ted, und lores in return. It woniri seeni as if tliat new soni hud tbe 
intoitioo ot another and said to it : ■ I know thee,' " (Mud. Neolcer da Sanssura, 
He CSducation Progreiik'e, s, 11. c. U.) I have already expressed elsewhere my 
RuplclOD tbat, in tho ial«reoarso lietween two hmnan beln^, there occurs, bealdes 

their minds, of which, however, the medium Is senaatlon. In the smile of Uie 
Infant lOmetblng of thia kind aeema to take place. In this case, the Infant liitelll- 
genee «oems to receive its first impulse throngh this mysterious ooiumnnieution. 
/ncipe, porne jmer, ritu eogimiKren mrUrrm — (Virgil, Eel., iy. 60.) 

> By "wstiTity" I mean a real stirring of the cliilii's facnlUes. Now, in order 
tiial they alioald be stirred, not only must the child have aensntions, Imt ttieu 
■ensatioDS maat prodnee a want of other aensatlana, and thna generate the instino- 
tive utlons. If wc remember this, we aliali not wonder that the intuition ot 
being, innate in man, fails to prodaco in him of iiaeIC any activity. Thia iutui- 
tion IB a completed act of the subject man; anil, when an act Is completed, tbe aob- 
ject «Wa ta it. It Is necessary, therefore, tliat the subject should feel ImpcUodto 



It yet perfori 






motion 
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ib be carries out and completes the act. See, as rogards t 
d feelings blend Into one, and produce that state of restleflanea 
nated agiciion, from which aprinp llie (nsliucl ttiai iqots» 
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This «.-tari^ is in part ooi^;eiutaI in the animal, and I 
bare given it tlie name of vital ingtinet iu tbe work 1 hare 
entitled •• Anthropoli^y," to wìmb I must refer tlie I'eader 
who may wish to inquire fmtiier into this matter. 

Tliere also he wiU see how from the vital instinct a 
the sensual innCinct, another branch of the animal activity 
of which we are speaking. 

126. It would be difficult to define whether the first work- 
ings of sensual instinct begin in the mother's woml), or as 
soon as the animal cornea in contact with the atmosphere, ot 
some time later.' 

It seems likelv, however, that the first impulse given to 
the exercise of the sensual instinct is the want of food. 

Respiration, the internal and slow combustion whicli 
begins in him the moment lie sees tbe light, consumes tha 
oxvgen and carlx)n necessary to hb Mood, and thence the 
want excited in him to repair their loss by food. The want 
of food is excited in the same manner by the losses hie 
body snstains through perspiration and other secretions. 
The motion of the lips by which he clings to the mother's 
breast is, therefore, one of the first acts of the sensual 
instinct.* 

The sensual instinct, then, is first stirred to action hj pain 
rather than by pleasure, using tlie word " pain" to mean any 
kind of discomfort, any kind of troublesome want. 

127. The troublesome tcants always remain, even later on,, 
the most efficacious stimuli to the activity of the sensual 
instinct, but tliis instinct very soon passes from its primitive 
state. It is modified by the esperimento it makes ; for, aa I 

> 6ee (m tliia questiau the Xew Ettog, No. list. 

' B«piniKon beiongt to Hie rilni i-ntlincl. 

" Tto child begina very enrly lo put out hia month towartla external objecti, 

■ ■ ' le curia eyrrylhing Cn his niDalh ; frtim wbl<A 

to use hlB mouth, and that bia gtuua and ilpi an^ 
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have already observed,' the activity of any human faculty 
produces, Ixiaidea tlie raomentory action, a perniaiieut effect 
on the man, a new state and condition, especially in the 
faculty exercised. The seuBual instinct, then, which on its 
first awakening is stirred only by pain, soon comes to be 
drawn out by pleasure also, and pleasure becomes a want 
to it. Thus, when the child, through the satisfaction of hie 
most troublesome wants, has procureil for himself sensatiuns 
which he has found to be pleasurable (for kind Nature has 
added pleasure to the satisfaction of our wants), he has two 
motives in soeking sensations, — to avoid pain and to enjoy 
pleasm'e. From these two sources springs the craving for 
sensations, which henceforth accompanies man tlirough life, 
and which becomes so various, so powerful, and also so 
capricious and ill-regulated. 

128. I have already hinted that I more than suspect a 
communication between human souls through sensation. 
This would be a fact worth verifying by the most careful 
observation. Let me add, always in tlie way of conjecture, 
that I am inclined to believe that not only does the subject 
(man) receive, together with the sensation produced in 
him liy a person, a feehng which is the immediate effect of 
the intelligent soul acting through the sensations excited, 
but that a similar communication takes place in purely sen- 
sitive beings. T iind it diffteult to believe that the kitten, 
when it plays with a ball of paper, or a straw tied to tlie 
end of a string, is only seeking to vary its material sensa- 
tions : it seems to mc rather that it is instinctively seeking 
iu its play something animated, something which lives and 
moves of itself, and that it ceases to play as it gi'ows older 
because it knows lietter, and has learnt to distinguish be- 
tween what is and is not alive. Mad, Necker makes a 
somewhat subtle observation about children in relation to 
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this : she b giving tbe reaaon «rbr chil^tren get tired of theii 
lovs, and eays that tliia hftpi)etis wheo they have exhausted 
e?ery way of looking at them and pulling them to pieces. 
So long as there is soniething new to find out in them, the 
child thioks there is spontaneous motion, a soul, in material 
things ; but, vheu all novelty is at an end, then the thing is 
dead to him and he cftrcs no more aboat it.' To this same 
tendency towards animated things should, perhaps, be at- 
tributed the attraction which shining objects exercise on 
certain animals. The lark, it is said, ia attracted by a 
mirror ; the nightingale, by any kind of light ; the magpie 
instinctively robs and conceals precious stones.* But, leav- 
ing aside these and similar facts as to the delusive belief 
of animals in the life of whatever moves or gives them 
varying sensations, it is certain that between animals of the 
same sj>ecies there is a peculiar intimacy which resembles 
friendship. How puppies and kittens delight in playing 
with each otiicr ! Many animals live gregariously in flocka 
and herds, like families, tribes, peoples. All that regards 
their mutual action, in the reproduction and care of the 
young, seems to presuppose tliis power of communication 
between them. Meanwhile we may place among incontest- 
able facta that the sensations received by animals from 
each other are of a kind altt^ether different from those they 
receive from inanimate objects. The affection shown by 
parents for their offspring, in all species, is an instinct which 
might easily be explained by my supposition. A certain 
i alflnity is found even in animals of different 
species. Dogs, horees, elephants, etc., take mutual likings, 
and many animals are bound to man by close ties of domes- 
b ticatioa and faithful service. To the same principle of a 
cret action, interchanged between their souls, might be 
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attributed the antipathies and enmities of certoin animala 
towards others, auoh as that of tJie cat for the rat, etc. 
GiveQ, then, this communication between sensitive beings, 
it must take place in the child also ; but I do not think ita 
action begins before that of the intelligent eotil, and it ap- 
jiears to me that both have their point of departure in the 
first smile of the child- 
ISO. Another principle of action belonging to pure ani- 
mality (although a similar principle is also found in tlie 
order of inteUtgence) is that of imitation. We bare already 
BufBciently explained it elsewhere.^ We will only add bere 
that the animastic ' feelittga make the explanation atill more 
clear and easy. One soul feels that its companion is in a 
given state, say of joy,* Si/mpathy — that is, the taking on 
of a fellow-feeling — arises from natnral benevolence, and 
from sympathy comes the instinct of imitation. Sympathy, 
in this case, is the passive effect ; imitation, its corresponding 
activity. 
il 130. Among the pleasures felt by the animal, and which 

lie soon learns to desire eagerly, is that of aelion. Action 
brings with it many special physical pleasures, the mere 
acceleration of the circulation of the blood increasing vital- 
ity and the sense of it. 13ut there is a pleasure inherent in 
action itself beyond the partial physical pleasm'e belonging 

I Tbe reader who deatraE will Bud it In Ihe AjUlimpnlngt,, Nob. flST-IOtt. 
t We give thie luune to the feuliiigs eiBlMd iii aiiUmlB by their comnmnicationa 
Hrllb aiuh olhor. 

« It ia neoesBSrj to know that certain feelings aì the soni, aach sb Joy tor in- 
stance, are tnonifiifltfnJ tlirougb nie aenaiutl InstlncC iu ntrt^u bodily movFniflnt^, 
&Df b as smiling. Vlei neraa. miui percciTcs In his «ompniiiOD'a smile the rejoicing 
Soul. Having perceised this, he takes on the eame feeling, and from the «nme 
lnl«maJ glaClness follows tbe same external effect of smiling. Bometlmps Uie 
■lontracy happen» ; that 1», sceang; the arailiiig monteiuuioe, be, by the faculty which 
II >uittes peraeptìon (paHriTB) and rajifoduction {active), Imilatea the>nille,andtlieQ™ 
I nssea on to the joy manlfeated by It ; that is. he sympathizes with it. hecnuie the 
smile and the sense of joy aro united, lUid the one prodncea the other, and vie» 
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to any Biieoial action ; for the greater onr sctivit^, the more 
we Beoni tu live. Hence pkaaure in action springs from, 
and gruwii with, esperience up to a certain stage in the 
animal, nud Itccomett oji occasion the impulae tu motion. 

131. Finall.v. the animal faculties also put on habits. 
Pbyaicol nature ia full of order, but this order itself under- 
goes some modill cation through habits. Moreover, habit 
makes certain actions easier and more pleasurable, and there- 
fore makes any interniption or cessation of them more dis- 
agreeable. Hence spring habitual tastes and instincts, which 
in this way become, iu the animal and the infant, a. new 
principle of action. 

To sum up : the activities of the child which belong to the 
animal order are as follows: 1. The iuatuiet which springs 
from the want of avoiding pain ; this is tlte primitive stage 
of instinct ; ^ 2. The instinct which springs from the want 
simply to feel and to enjoy pleasui'able sensations ; 3. The 
instinct towards animated things, whence arises sympathy; 
4. The instinct of imitation following on sympathy ; 6. The 
instinct and want of action, solely for the pleasure which 
arises from the exercise of active power; G. Habit. 



132. In the second period begins the action of intelli' 

gence ; perceptions and imagiual ideas are formed ; hence 
a new activity must bo developed ; for, as we have repeat- 
edly said, every passive sensation awakens in man a cor- 
responding action, and from the understanding must arise 
rational action, the action of the will. 

The first motor of the will consista in those volitions which 
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we have named affeclive,' in which the subject thnt feels nnd 
wills, wills the object perceived, not because it is judged to 
be good, but merely because it is felt to lie pleasurable ; 
mysterious volitions, as difficult" to understand thorougblv 
as intellectual perception itself. But, altliongh aware that 
few have formed a clear conception of volitions of this kind, 
while many are ready to deny their existence, we are never- 
theless constrained to admit it and appeal to tliose few who 
by earnest thought penetrate into the nature of such voli- 
tions, and to whom, therefore, their real existence ceases to 
be a matter of doubt. 

It must be observed here that the sensual activity does not 
cease with the appearance of the intellectual activity, but 
the development of the child becomes more complex and 
more difficult to de8cril>e from the mutual influence of the 
sensual and intellectual operations, and from- tlie multipli- 
city of their actions. Nevertheless, we must attempt to 
give a brief description of what takes place in the human 
being during this second period. 

133. In the first periixl, the earliest sensations are those 
received from inanimat« things, and not till later does the 
child experience the animastic feelings of which we have 
spoken. 

But in the second period, in which the intellect is set in 
motion, the reverse takes place : the first step of the cogni- 
tive faculty seems, as we have said, to be that which leads 
mau to perceive auiniated, things ; the child perceives his 
mother's aoid in her couutenance, and soon he liegins to 
seek a life and soul in all other things, making it probable 

I See AnHimpningy, No». (512-10. 

■ Aa Uw natnre oT IlilA difflcnlty may not bo at oniN> apparont to tho ordinar; 
mulflr, It may tw osefnl lo fl][]i]aln tliat the difficulty lies Innotinelvliifr a volition 
wltbont sn liiteUlgent motive, the latter being alwnya n Jndginent of tho nnder- 
ibuidlnf; that tlie object willed ia good. It is the jirmniiirc of thi» loative widch 
HUntially dÌBtingDÌBli« •olltion fromlnstluct Nule n/tfie Tranalntar. 
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tiiat not till much later does he come to be fully persuaded 
of Uiat great lutu^-el, ttie existence of inanimate tiilugs.* 

Ah tliu animastic seDsations by tUeir ualure produce in the 
child j)fty«VMÌ affection and from that sympathy, 80 the fl"'- 
mostic percvptioiis produce benevolence, good-wiU, which is 
already an incipient habitual and affective volition. In 
fact, benevolence, whicii in a rational affectjon, cannot lie 
conceived unlesH we suppose a living being towards whoiu 
it is esercised ; for what is inanunate, if we conceive it really 
as such, and do not associate our conception of it imaginn- 1 
tively with some element of life, may indeed be preciona i 
to us for ita utility, but we cannot love it, or feel towards 
it that affection termed benevolence. 

134. Now the child, in the fulness of his affection and 
good-will, infuses them into everything, and this is a fresli 

■ So long Bi (ho child rRinaina Ignorane of imlnnl tavt, bjiU » not quite con- 
Tlucfld tbftt UuTe Are tlilugA wlUiuut life, he has lui inunenae jirupeimLty to HUllb- 
Dte life to OTerythJng. It may b« useful to place Iwfore tho rvadcr some facta in j 
tapiMrt of thl» statement; ond, nllhongh «orli faclt uro «MnDioti cnmeli, anJ 
every one «ho haa hecii in the habit of wiktchlng chiHren coold sopjtly bimilar 
onel, I will avail myself of those collected by Mod. Kecket de Suaasare, u fol- 

^'GIth a child a sofrar-plum In a boT : ha will open the box OTerj- minute lo 
HeiftheBngnr-pInmisstill there. Hidoyonrself behindo cnrtaln.iuid hladellglrl 
when he wea yon reappair prme» tluil it woolil luTe been lo him a most sorro»'- 
fnl, hnt by no means nnexpccted, ocemrBnce If yon hud not feapptwoil st «11. 
The keenness of Ills joy springs often from his lelief from Geitain fean we sUonlil 
not haye sospMled. This obecnre personiflcation of inanimate things often adila 
forcato hla Impressions. Not only dobistoy-soldlershecomotohimlivlnglicingli 
althongli at bottom he knows the tmth of ths matter, bat his other playthingt, 
the famltBTc, the things he uses, eeem to Ulm endowed wlUi some rtt^jrea of liffe ; 

the loss of a thing tliat wns useful to him: a real compassion miiea with it. • Pool 
tea^cnpl' he says, his little heart swelling as he looke on tlie fragments of the cup 
he hw broken; • I was so fond of iti ' 

"Moreiirer, the child bellercs In the life of whatever has motion,— the wtndr 
the thunder, the fliunes, will to bum, to ilestroy, to entry «way. 

'^IneorlychlldhoodthiH Illusion may he accompanied by deep and. ttne tevling - 

thealTection of little girls for their dolls is sometimes very touchhig. A. very little 

girlwbiue leg had to lie out off bore the apetatinn wlUtoutacry. only clasping hei" 

jloll In her anna. ■ Now 1 am ^Ing to cat your doll's leg off,' sa1dtliosDrgenn,smil' 

k "ÌBg, when the operation wns over: the poor little tiling, who had snlfered so mBcti 
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proof of what we have already said, that aU thiogs are to him 
alive and intelligent. Wlien the little girl rutthea to her 
mother's arms, and after Larlng smothered her with kisses 
runs to kiss and caress the table or the chair, she certainly 
does not lavish her caj-esses on them as inanimate tliiugs, 
hut ponrs out on them some of her affection for Uviug beings, 
witliout stopping to consider whether theae ai'e living or not. 
Yea, tlie love of the sentient and rational creature supposes 
by ita very essence a sentient and rational object, whether 
tliie be real or only imagined. Such, tljen, are the first afCeo- 
tive volitions. And, as Nature implants first the sensitive 
affection as the preparation and beginning of the iutelligeut 
affection, which alone is tridy love, so she imiilant^ in the 
infant, to dispose it to sensitive affection, a physicul joy 
from its overflowing oi^anio life, filling it with pleasure as 
the best preparation for the sensitive affection. Thus, in the 

Titlioata word, br«kc Into fL pauion of tcnraat thiA cmel propnaaJ.^' Otlurrioftfl 
ot a aimilac kind nm; be fonnd in the ■ EdncBtion ProereHive,' L. UL r. v. Ui^re 
I ronet polut out lliat whnt tnkeii placo in the clilld'» mind *lien wo say tliat iia 
■oefl life in sjiother fuee» or in tbinj;;a that movo, ia not a procoH of rooimiing, 
for to argue from hiinielC to otlier objecR wdd1<1 require far more aiiTniical ile- 
«jlopment Ibaii we BupiKne liim to imve reaclieil. Ho bm «a immediate perrep- 
lloti ; tn other word!, he peirolFea somothiit^ in (he KonAadon* prodndod in Itim by 
aniiaated tiiinRIi, quite dllTcreiit from the effeut produced b; a doud and inert 
thinK, and lie OndB greater plemnre Jn the former tluui tho iBlter. Ypt more: if 
Uni whk'h man perceivea la nlway» an entity, s «ometliine that eilBt., as I liavo 
■howD In the 'XewEraay on tlie Origin of Ideas,' may we not iuspecl that Ufo 
Ig coeutial to an entity, and that we have to mallB an «(Tort to bolieve in an entity 
without life us almost an impcealbillty 7 Thli snspiclon I vllt show (nheatrnth 
opable Qf demunMratlon In the Ontnli:gy, pltsae fiod I poMiih It. Let it Bufflcu 
fur the preeeDt that 1 have hild it before my reader?' winds ai a sosplcion and a 
EOnjwtare. 

Xatlon» in their Infaney attribute life to inanimate objects for (be lame 
reuoo as the child. This fact, both in the oomnmu people and in children, was 
utaerTed by the HJicicnts. Here are tho lines quoted from the pout 1. 
~ ' )tiiu,lnrtit.l.23: — 
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admirable constitution of tho human creature, all ia brought 
into union and harmony. The sensitive being, already full 
of happiness, is duly disposed to feel and attach itself to 
another sensitive being. In man this natural affection soon 
acts on the will, which finds pleasure iu it, and generates 
within itself, as it were, the love, which again becomes the 
source of other rational joys, mingled with the primitive 
animal ones, and so, in a happy circle, disposing man to 
more affection and more love,* 

Assuredly, in that first dawn of human intelligence there 
ia neither merit nor free-will nor conscience. But who that 
considers it attentively can deny that there is already a n 
rality? "What is morality but the act, or the disposition of 
an intelligent will towards other intelligent beings? If the 
will gives its affection to these beings, — that is, if it loves 
them as they require to be loved, — it is certainly good ; but, 
if it assumes toward them an attitude of aversion and hatred, 
it is e\-il. The observation, then, of the natural benevolence 
of children confirms what I have asserted in the "Treatise 
on Conscience" respecting the existence of a morality ante- 
rior to conscience, as, on the other hand, the theories there 
put forward thi^ow a vivid light on the results of the dili- 
gent observation of what happens in the earliest stages of 
infancy. 

135. Yet more : the period of sis months may be as- 
signed as that proper to affective volitions. 'After that 
age, it would seem that a real judgment of the goodnec 

Xocker : ■* Qnond on pense nox plalBln si yU 
smp» aniqno ndw pnsae I'finf amc, at tempa doiit 
1 taveiu. à ceRe galU liiEarlssaLle, i, e 
et ftrmóa imx bohcIb et anx chagrlua, q 
iDDtentement deo« Étree a1 phen uno d 
ime Vn Sit imhomnie célèbre k toot fi^ le 
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of thiugs takes place, wiiich immediately leuds to estimative 
volition 8.' 

It is (lifQeult tu ascertain when tlie cbild prouocnccs a real 
internal judgment on thing» which are i)b_vsicallv pleajj- 
urable to bis senses, because, tbe pleasure being der{ve<l 
from tbe senses, there is uo weed of tbe understanding U) 
excite him to action. But, in the case of a pleasure derived 
from something understood, there must be an intui'vcDing 
operation of the intelligence ip order to produce it. Now, at 
aljout six or seven months old, we observe that the child 
begiutì U) admire things as beautiful ; and therefore it is 
certain tbat his intellect estimatea things in themselves, and 
his will puts forth in consequence the volitions which wc 
have termed estimative. Here morality once more makes 
its appearance, and bere properly begins the practical eatir- 
tnatiori of objects as distinguished from tbe perception of 
them; while in affective volitions tiie practical estimation 
of things was one with the first perception of tliem,' 

lOtì. We see splendidly exemplified in these facts the dis- 
interestedness wliicb always accompanies a practical estimate 
having justice for its standard. But let ua lixtk at the facta 
more closely, and once more we will avail ourselves of those 
collected and attested for ns by the aljle author of the " Edu- 
cation Progressive," whom we have already bo often quoted, 
and to whose diligent observation and pregnant retlections 
we sliall have to refer to again and again. 

"RouBfloau has well observeil that, in certain dialoguea between 
the nurse and the child, the words of the former wid tlie inartieu- 
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late cooing of the latter haTe much tlie Banie modultttioo of aoiuid.' 
Often the baby cooa over inauimate things, which it does not dis- 
tinguish from tlie animale ; but, though he may deceive himself ii 
seeiug life where there is uoiie, he never oTerlooks it where it is. 
Soraetiniea hia cooing is addressed tu a shining metal button, some 
ticnes to a pane of glasa reflecting the sunlight, and seems to te! 
tbein that they are pretty and give biiu pleasure ; he espresses his 
good-will lowai'd tbem; soiuetimea he utters little cries, joyful and 
eager, iis if to uttraut their attention. Still, we have here, as 3~et, 
uo real language, if we mean by 'language ' a means voluntarily 
adopted to esercii^e influence on others; the child is asking for 
nothing, he is not calling ; he expects no result whatever from his 
little song. The uifant, always in a state of absolute dependence, 
possesses less than any other living creature of the same age the 
means of self-defence, and yet he already manifests the two great 
prerogatives which are to raise him so high above other aniraalB, 
The faculty of deuoting objects by conventional signs has already 
been often mentioned as one of these ; but there is another equally 
admirable and yet less noticed, which is developed loug before the 
former: I mean the tendency so common in the infant to take a: 
interest in a number of things quite apart from its instinct of self- 
preservation. Already, at six months old, his life is no longer 
centred in himself ; it expands externally, and the mind begins to 
recognize those wide relations which one day will subject to it the 
material universe and to busy itself with laying out the lines within 
which it will ultimately embrace all things. The most intelligent 
among animals have an extremely narrow circle of interests: what 
does not serve to protect or feed them is to them as nou-existent ; 
they love, bat do not admire ; they have no curiosity ; the child, o 
the contrary, takes delight in everything ; he has pleasures which 
may be termed disinterested, so little do they depend on the sens 
utility is nothing to him, while already he feels beauty; siuth a 

m Into ona. Hence we we how «irly 
rl atninet Inorai hlUierto by pblloso- 
iml, wbetlier lirute or isdonal. 
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is to liiiii lie praises il, and bia eyes sparkle nith ailuiiruliuii. Hid 
Wbuk vuii^ ruisKS a liyiuu of praise, at a time ^liuji Im Iuiduii 
UBitlier what will liatt uor wliiit Hinitenefit liiiii."' 

Here we have already a sense of justice aud ti trui; uio- 
rality. 

CHAPTER ni. 



137. CHRiSTiANiTy receives the child into its loving arms 
■when he comes into the world, and piously doaeB his eyes 
when be goes out of it. 

The following dogmas of the Catholic Church " are as com- 
forting as they are salutary: 1. Jesus Chiist saves men 
through an occult power, which he exercises over tlieir 
minds for their improvement, and wliich' is called grace; 
2, This grace is attached to cei-tain external rites, of which 
the Catholic Church is the deijositary, and which are called 
sacraments; 3. The first of tiiese sacraments is baptism, 
through which man is regeneraled^—thnX is, he receives tlie 
principle of a higher moral, or rather supernatural, life ; 4. 
The Catholic Church, besides the power of adiniuiatering 
these sacraments, possesses thut of blessing things aud 
persons, God adding his own blessing to tliat of the 
Chnrch, — i.e. his grace and favor; 5. The Church prays 

1 L'Edvratlan Frogreifice, L. 11. p. ii. It in a Bne aad trap nliwrraticin of tha 

tlie OrEt words miderfltood and mode uh of by chiLdreii. 

I I beg io refer tbe Tender beni to tlie tasMge In my Pn^itue statlng 
from tlie Roiuan Catholic need of ojiy autbnr, mid request that It may I 
ipbid aa applying eqaally to M filbet portions of Uie work enforcing th^ 
or practices of tbe Oinrcli o£ Borne. — Xulc of the Translator. 
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ill the prajrers of ita members when the latter, being in 
commimiou with the Cbiirch, pray in her spirit, and such 
pmyers are efficacious ; G. God always listens to prayer, 
and reteives the offerings of men of good-will. 

These previous dogmas being laid down, it follows that, 
though the child is incapable, during the two first periods of 
life, of himself performing religious acts, it is the ofiQee of 
bis parents to perform many for him, that they may ob- 
tain from God for their child, already new-bom tlirougb 
baptism, e ver- in creasing grace through the benefits and 
means provided on earth for men by the Saviour. 

Religion, then, goes before the child, and does much for 
him ere he can do anything for it. Happy the parents rich 
in faith ! Happy the child to whom such parents are given ! 



138. It is commonly believed that tlie child's will, like hia 
physical nature, ia weal;, and tliat as he grows older he 
grows stronger in the exercise of bis wilL 

This view is the result of considering only the /ree exerdse 
of the will, wbich is entirely deficient in the child, and which, 
when it has once begun, goes on increasing, so that an ever- 
wider circle of things is or may be brought nuder the do- 
minion tf deliberate action- In the chUd, on the contrary, 
the will acts spontaneously ; and it is these spontaneous acta 
which we declare to be more powerful — that is, more decided 
and unrestrained — in the chUd than in the developed man. 
"Desires, affections, pains, pleasures, all are vivid and 
strongly marked in the cliild. As the various impressions 
and emotions are in themselves the main instruments of the 
cliild'a development, so he is endowed with a singul.^r 
eagerness in seeking for and umltiplying them unceasingly. 
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Whatever affords a proapect of them he delights in. If his 
fancy is to go out, he springs towards the door, and the 
mere sight of his hat makes him quiver with joy from heail 
to foot. If he is to be taken out in a. carriage, he is so 
restlessly iinpalient that it is no easy matter to hold him. 
Motion, within hiin and wiUiout him, is his delight."' 

We cannot measure the degree of intensity of the child's 
pleasures or volitions, because the measure of those we feel 
iu ourselves is our consciousQees, which is not fonneil iu the 
child, and it is extremely difficult for us to understand that 
mysterious condition of a being feeling pleasure and paia 
without any knowledge, any consciousness, of tljem.* Never- 
theless, tliat is the condition of the lower animals, and very 
often that of human feehng also.' 

139. Now there are two reasons why the feelings and 
aitective volitions of children should be so exceedingly ar- 
dent and impetuous. The hrst is tbat, the object of such 
volitions being simple, the will throws itself into them with 
its whole force. I have already observed tliat the will is in 

I Mad. NMkcr da Sansaiiro, L'EgiKatim Progressive, L. n. r. ly. 

> U n*y lie lueful to eiplalii hero Umtby " conBrfoiune» " KoMnlnl mean» Ilio 
Kct o( the Intelligenca recDgniilnebf refliictlanDarie(/'uclning onnlTcring. "Ti> 
be matciotu" huaiys, "islu kuow oor Hctaa our own,— tluil ia, tg know the act 
aitd at tiie same tAraa to know that ve nee Ita nuthon- ^'ov, this kuowled^ wo 
cannot haf o except b; raeans of imciChvr aft by which ve reflect on vhat Cakes 
place wlthlu ns." (Jf em Eisan, So. 1331,) The same applies to knuwledjre of a ien- 
Bstinn u ottt teimtian, uid of oonelTeB aa feeling It. It is evident tliat thli knowl- 
edge belongs to a niiLch more ailvanted stA^ of intetletitua] derelepnient than la 
InclDded by the onthor ander tho first and second periods of childhood. Thv steps 
hy which it i> reneheil f nnn the salijeet-niattec of Idler portloiii of thia work. — 
AiMe of titc Trmalatnr. 

' The Bieacity of LlebnllE recognized the existence of a sense of t«in Mill 
pleaanre wilhimt ronncloasnesa ; hut he reatrlclod this In sli^t feellnga which he 
improperly called iiisonalble. "We arc of opinion tbut the sense of pain orpkaiare 
may atti^ any degree of intensity, and yet remain entirely separated from con- 
■ciODBness. Tliis In one of the mnst important of nacarnl faet«, to which, I ohacrre, 
nosnIBelenI attention Is paid. Conriu and Galnppl Iwtli OTerlook it, and the tatter 
dedarea the suhtle ohs«iTatton of I.iebnitz to he atsolaltly false. See The Phi- 
ln»nphy of Iht mil, hj Bur. Fi.sinmle (liilu[ipl, Vol. I. p, I, c. ti. n. lit ; see also 
t. Mo. 1KB MHl folL 
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its natui'e infinitely Busceptible and mobile : I muat here 
add that ita i>ower ia greatest when it is not divided and 
diapei-sed on many objects which, by drawing it in opposite 
directions, interfere with an<! neutralize each other. 

This also gives the reason why the common people act 
with more impetuoBÌty than cultivated persons. I have 
especittlly obser\'ed that peasants, where tbey feel at all, feel 
with great intensity, be it pleasure or pain. The same 
character of artlent and decided volitions is seen in the 
tions of antiquity : tliey have the same vivid life, cnthnsiesm, 
passion, which we find in children. 

140. The second reason of the vivid affections and voli- 
tions of children is, that they tend directly to thè object per- 
ceived, while adults conceive the object* in the abstract, and 
make the act of the will pass, as it were, through a long 
series of general ideas before it arri\'e8 at the object itself. 
But I reserve till later on the development of this reason, 
which deserves fuller consideration. 

It is true that the first ardent feelings and volitions of 
children arc easily changed into contrary ones ; but this 
proves nothing against their intensity, but only that they are 
very mobile, and that the transitory and ephemeral nature of 
their objects, which are for the most part very trifling, does 
not admit of any persistent duration. 

ARTICLE III. 



141. If, then, the feelings and volitions of children have 
a greater force and intensity the less their iutelJect is de- 
veloped, ^the child willing with his whole being, and bend- 
ing all the strength of his will towards a few simple object»] 
— it is manifest that mothers should take advantage of this 
condition of the infant mind, and attend at this early s 
to the training of feeling and will rather than of reason. 
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142. The mind of the child ahould he filled betimes with 
that good-will towards others for wliieh Nature ha» happily 
formed it. This beiievolence, tliia uuiversal aflectioo, apriiigs 
lip naturally, as I have pointed out, iu the atmosphere of joy 
and brightuess which ahould be maiataltied a^ much as 
iwssible iu the child's mind. 

The jojousnesB of tlie child should be gentle, habitual, 
serene, not fitful and wild. By preserving his placidity, we 
not only incline his mind to gentleness and Iwnovolence, but 
also favor his intellectual progress : the latter rctjuires for 
its due and orderly advance the calm and placid condition 
in which alone the child can collect its attention. This 
condition is the more important the more the child is sub- 
ject to the distractions arising from the extreme mobility of 
his organs, feelings, and thoughts. Mad. Necker admirably 
observes that, "when the attention of the child seems cap- 
tivated by any object, care should }x taken not to disturb it. 
Wliatever interests him becomes an object of observatiori 
and assists bis development."' 

ARTICLE IV. 



1 



143. We have described in the " Anthropolc^y " the 
marvels of the uiiiHve force in the animal, — of that agent 
*hieb, springing from the unity of the subject, produces 
effects rivalling those of reason. 

One of the properties of this force is to bring into play 
contemporaneously the several powers of the animal, both 
passive and active, and to obtain from them a single result. 
Such are the effects of the instinct of sympathy, of imita- 
tion, and other animal operations, in which the multiple are 

jn PrvnTfSiict, L. II. c. iU. 
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reduced to unity, the vanouB to an admirable simplicity. 
By this property, all the sensations and motions of tlie animal 
at each moment are so wonderfully coKirdinated, that he 
feels and does a multiplicity of things which to him are ouiy 
oue thing. 

144. Now it is true that the operations of the human un- 
derstanding also are endowed with a certain unity by the 
perfect unity of the sentient, intelligent euliject ; it is true 
that the unitive force presides equally iu the domain of 
sense as in that of intelligence, or rather reduces these two 
orders into one, because it is the agent of a subject in whom 
sensation and understanding equally have their origin. But 
there is a wide difference between these operations of the 
auimal and those of the intelligent being : the former, having 
arrived at subjective uniti/, have got all that is possible to 
them; the latter, on the contrary, require besides objective 
imiti/, without which they cannot be said to be ordered and 
combined. 

145. The reason of this difference is that the animal order 
has no reference to an object, and, when the operations are 
in unison, all is in unison. But the intellectual order does 
not consist in mere operations, but in the possession of ob- 
jeeta not only estraneons to the subject, but counterposed to 
it. It is not enough, therefore, that the intellectual opera- 
tions should be uniiied : the unity required is that of their 
objects; and these, in the second period of childhood, 'are 
in themselves entirely unconnected, the child not having yet 
thought of the relatlous between them by which they are 
bound togetlier and harmonized. 

This observation appears to me to deserve attention as 
capable of throwing no little light on the mode of directing 
the child's education. 



METHOD OF DIRECTINC OBSERVATION. 



146. The importance of the above obeervation will be 
seen if we consider in what couBists tiie only instriietìoii 
which can be given io the second period of childhood, and 
which corresponds to the first order of cognitions. 

But, before J ti'eat of this nioet elementary instruction, 1 
must remark, once for all, that, in laying down the Icind of 
instruction that should be given to the child as correspond- 
ii^ to the first degree of intelligence, I do not mean to 
affirm that such instruction should be given only during that 
brief period of life in wliich cognitions of the firet order are 
actuaUy being formed. I desire merely to establish what ia 
the instruction whicli may be safely given at any, even the 
earliest, period of life, because it requires only that the in- 
tellectual faculties should have reached their earliest stage 
of development. This holds good also in the more advanced 
stages. Instniction of any order is always fitted to the age 
above it, and only unfitted to the ago below it. 

147. I say, then, that to the disconnected iutellectiml 
acts or cognitions of the first order correspond obxeri-atinnx 
of sensible external things which are equally disconnected, 
being as yet bound together by no process of reasoning. 

Hence the first grade of instruction consists in leading 
tlie child to use his own senses in the observation of cxtur- 
. nal objects, and in making him experiment on them. Our 
aim in this is a high one. It is, by following Nature herself, 
to train the child to be an observer and eaperimentalÌHf, — to 
direct his attention agreeably, coustautly, and judiciously, 
without ever forcing or disturbing it. 
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ARTICLE VI. 



148. Nature herself leads tbe child to obeeire everything, 
to exi>eriiuent on everything ; but all these experimenta and 
perceptions are unconnected and desultory. The first ofllce 
of the educator, then, consists in rtffuloMng the cliild's obser- 
vtUunut and exjieriinents bo as to lead him to perceive and to 
perfect his perceptions. * 

149. Perception, which is placed by Nature herself as the 
foundation of tlie whole immeuae pyramid of human knowl- 
edge, should also be the foundation of all human education. 

Now perception, as we liave already said, is perfected 
in proportion t« the number of sensations which the man 
receives from the same object, to the vividness of those 
sensations, their order and their associations, and, above 
all, on the aUention be gives to them and to the most minute 
parts of the object perceived (n. 104—120), Here is a vast 
field in which the child should be exercised, and which yet 
docs not exceed the first grade of instruction. 

Nature, having prepared this well-ordered material for the 
iufant understaading by the combinations and connections 
given already in the animal condition, herself teaches the 
educator what be bos to do, i. e. to imitate her. 

ARTICLE VII. 



P 



150, But how great are the patience and good sense de- 
manded of tlie educator iu all this ! He, an adult, must 
apply himself to things which bave lost their interest for 
him, though indeed, if he have the right heart and mind, 
he will soon recover a fresh and far larger interest in them. 
This is the gift wanting in tlie majority of edui'ators ; hence 
the ill-grace with which tbey bend themselves to join in the 
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proceedings and experiments of children, too often onljr 
disturbing them in their work of placid obaervtition flud 
experiment, — for cliildish play and uiovemeats, and the 
child's delight in them, nay all tie reduc<^d to obeei'vation 
and experiment, — not underataoding the wisilom that un- 
derlies tiiein, and trying to turn their pupils' attention to 
other odjecte, fitted only for adults, in which they tliem- 
Belvea find pleasure and consider of importance. This fa<;t 
has often led me to ponder and ask myself why it was that 
tije Divine Master never reproved anytliing iu children, but 
rather praised everything in them, while, to the severity of 
human wisdom, that early age seems so full of frivotjty and 
devoid of any serious purpose. Not so, apparently, was it 
judged by Jesus Christ. Rather it would seem that in those 
childish exercises he saw something very different from mere 
play and loss of time, — an intense activity of the mind, 
eagerly aspiring to know, Ut gi-asp the tmth, by wliich 
l'ani-ma semplicetta ohe sa nnUa ("the simple soul, igno- 
rant of all"), though created to know, throws itself im|)etu- 
onsly into the world of senso, to seize, in whatover way it 
cai), some intelligible notion of it, ceaselessly observing and 
experimenting on the objects presented to it by the senses.' 
It behoves us, then, with inexhaustible patience, to follow 
tlie child in this most seriona and continual study of his 
early age, and to help him by regulating it. 

ARTICLE VUL 



151. It is not my jiurpose to determino here in what order 
sensible objects should be brought before the child : it is 

1 What I ImTe nlil here dom not preelnde the fivot of the origina' 'iiMirdw iu 
■^hUilnn wliicb niakei their nlU infirm and thell nttmuul Itutinets puwerfnl. A 
lery little oliHrTBtitm of them ia HuBltiEiit to mallo manifcBl tho truth as rpRiinla 
" " rnihUd tauyht iu tLictmdttiuiiBlUuctriiiu 
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enough to observe that it will be well to study some order, 
and tliat from such an order, especially if well chosen and 
used by a jadicious teacher to guide the child's perceptions, 
great advantage would be derived in preparing and accel- 
erating his future development.' I will only touch upon 
some points which may afford, as it seems to me, useful 
indications to sagacious teachers of little children, whether 



152. The first of these is, 
the life of the child regular, 
"the impressions themselves 
order, the most painfid will 
expectation of the pleasant 
To find themselves deceived i 
the source of hitter tears." ^ 



IS much as possible, to make 
■When," says Mad. Necker, 
recur continually in the same 
n time be softened, and the 
mes will never be deceived. 
} felt keenly by children, and 
This regularity of life i 



the greatest advantage to children throughout their infancy. 

The child should be provided in abundance with objects 
to look at, touch, examine, and experiment upon, — in a 
word, to perceive, and perceive ever more and more accu- 
rately. The objects chosen should be those which most 
attract his attention, which will also be those which satisfy 
his wants, his desires, and give him pleasure ; for it is only 
by these that his attention is aroused {97, 98). 

153. It will be found useful also to present to him simple 
object», following a certain order, — for example, the seven 
colors of the rays of light, one after the other ; also white 
and black ; and, still better, the harmonic scale of colors, the 
succession of which wOl delight him.' Let bun hear, in the 



1 It ÌB preeleely th<B order whl 
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same way, the seven primary notes, first in atiwestsiun, tlien 
by degrees io llieir Immionic intervals and chords ; then 
give him regular solid» U) play nith, U> thi: proportidus of 
which, in form and measurement, his eye anil hand may 
itecoiue accustomed, at tlie same time that they impress 
themeelvea ou hia imagination. Later on, but not till much 
later, the child may be familiarized with more colors, moi-e 
sounds, more forms harmoniously combined, but always by 
degrees, and never passing ou t« a new phiy till he shows 
weariness of the old. It must be evident that, Inesides 
other advantages, the reception of so many welUordert^l 
images into his mind will both provide fitting material for 
his future refleution. and facilitate the intellectual operations 
he will soon be called upon to undertake, not to mention 
that his mind itself receives a precious moral benefit from 
insensibly conforming itself to order, and being trained to 
the feehng of beauty.* 

■ "Die whole «wit* of Fncbtl'» Klnilprgurtoi " 
Hie prnuthwl deyeliypiueat und HpiilUaitiuD of the 
Me Tnaulabir. 



i 




SECTION UT. 



CIIAPl'ER I. 



154. The first sign of iotelligeace in the child is the smile 
which marke the beginning of the second period of his life. 

Aa the work of the first period of infancy is the awaken- 
ing to life, and bringing into communieation, through their 
proper stimuli, the infant's own senses with foreign bodies, 
so the work to be accomplished in the second period is, as 
regards the order of sense, to bring into harmony the sensa- 
tions of touch with those of sight, and, in the intellectual 
order, to give the fii-st impulse to the understanding by 
means of perceptions and of imaginal ideas, A child does 
not learn the complete use of his hand, and bow to regulate 
its movements with regard to the objects he sees, till he is 
about eight months old ; and be is nearly a year old before 
he tries bis fii-st tottering st«ps and utters bia first articulate 
sounds, — both signs of the new period which dawns with 
the second year of bis life. 

155. It is, then, with langnage that the third period begins. 
To learn the signs of things is indeed a new and great step 
in hnman intelligence ; the first word which the child under- 
stands and pronounces is an important epoch for the whole 
of life : to this period belong the cognitions of the second 
order. 

Before entering into these, I would again remind tiie 
reader that, as tJie inatmction proper to the first order should 
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not cease with the second period of life, but be continued 
progressively, ao tiie inatruction proper to the second order, 
although belonging to the tliird period, is always useful aud 
often necessary, through all the perioda that follow. 



I 



CHAPTER II. 



156. When the attention of the child fixes itself m)on the 
cognitions of the first order, obtained during the first pttriod 
of his life, his thonghts about them are termed cognitions of 
the second order. These cognitions consist in the relatiema 
perceived to exist between the cognitions of the previous 
order. 

But let it be carefully observed ttiat these relations are 
primary and immediate, and not yet the relations i>etweeii 
relations. 

In order, then, to know whicli are tlie cognitions of tlie 
second order, we must distinguish cjirefully the immediate 
relations between the cognitions of the first order from all 
tbe relations which are afterwards discovered between those 
piimitive relations themselves. 

ARTICLE n. 



1C7. We must here observe that the cognitions attained 
>^n the third period of childhood ai-e nut all coguitions of the 
Becoud onler ; for, although it is impossiljle that the child 
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stiuiild attain fo(;iiitions proper onlj to B later period, ret 
it is ptiBsible that be should attain those proper to a pre- 
ceding oiie. 

That he cannot have cognitions belonging to a. period at 
life still in the future, is as evident as that he cannot reflect 
upon thoughts which he has never had. Hence we see clearly 
why the cognitions of the second order can never be attained 
liy the child who Ìb not ia possession of those of the flret, 
since tlie former are only liia own reflections on the latter. 

We shall understand how the child in his third period is 
able to attain cognitions proper to the preceding one ami 
grasp them clearly, if we bttar well in mind this principle, 
that "the active powers of man ai'e set iu motion only hy 
external stimuli, and are exerted just so far as and no far- 
ther than these have power to excite them." It follows that 
the sufficient reason of each step of intellectual development 
should be sought, not in any supi>osed activity withia the 
cliild's mind, but in an external impulse. I have shown in 
the " Jdeolf^y " that it is an error to imagine that tJie child 
has within himself a motive-power ailequate to produce all 
the acts of which he ia capable. Those who bold this view 
do not observe nature, but invert it. The foUowmg facte 
will be sufficient to prove how completely gratuitous is their 
assumption. The most powerful of aU the faculties set in 
motion in infancy is the imagination. If, then, there were 
any faculty to which independent action could be attributed, 
it would assuretlly be this ; but the fact to which I allude 
proves the contrary, and constantly demonstrates that the 
childish imagination, so susceptible of impressions, is in- 
capable of inventing anything of itself, " Fortuna te ly," 
says Mad. Necker, " this lively imagination is not creative. 
Children left to tbemselves may be frightened by a blac'k 
man, a chimney-sweeper, a mask, and rumember tliem with 
terror ; but they seldom make to themselves cliimeraa. Very 
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rarely will they dwell uiwh an idea that has not been sug- 
gested to them."' 

158. Now the incite meDta which arouse the intellectual 
activity in the first period of infancy are no other than the 
primary physical wants, which set in motion the whole activ- 
ity of tlie human being to endeavor to satisfy them, includ- 
ing the intellectual activity, which then takes that first step 
of which alone it is yet capable- As those wants, however, 
are few, and, once satisfied, demand nothing more, they do 
not spur on the human mind to all the perceptions and im- 
aginations it is capable of, but simply to those that are 
necessary. For instance, the fundamental feeling, and the 
idea of being, in general, constitute niateriui (or the intel- 
lectual attention which can never be absent ; and yet that 
attention does not fix upon it, and the* fundamental feeling 
and the idea of being in general are among the last, and are 
held to be the most difficult, subjects which can occupy the 
human mind. Why is this? Surely not because any one 
thought is in itself more difficult than another, which there 
is nothing to show ; but that man reflects on these matters 
very tardily, because only very tardily does the stimulus to it 
come to hifn : for a very long time nothing impels him to it ; 
he feels no want, no desire for it, and never will he make an 
esertion without a snlHcient reason. 

159. I have already observed elsewhere' that, when man 
reflects on his previous reflections, the act of reflection may 
concern itself with two different things, — either with the 
objects of the preceding reflections, or with the reflections 
themselves, — that is, with the operations of the mind. Every 
cognition, then, presents a double material for succeeding 
reflection, — the objects we have learnt to know, and the 
intellectual acts by which tliey became known. But, though 
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this ilonble material is giveu to the mind at tbe same time, 
the reflections which it awaJiens on the known object» seem 
always to be more easy, and are made much earlier than 
reflections on the procesaea by which they are known. In 
short, the mind dwells rather on its own knowledge than on 
itself as knowing and its acts of cc^nition, aad, for tlie 
reason before given, tliat the motives which impel it to the 
former are earlier and more powerful than those which draw 
its attentiou to ita own operaUuns. 

Thence it follows that the method of teaching wUl reach 
ita perfection only when we have arrived at determining 
accurately what cognitions are proper to each period of 
childhood, because only in that period do we find the 
material of them, together with the suflSeient motive neces- 
sary for their attainment ; and what cognitions are proper to 
the different periods, because the motive to attain ttiem is 
then first felt, although their malier may have been possessed 
much earlier. 

160. There are, then, two kinds of development in human 
cognitions. Some are not foi-med earlier because their 
matter is wanting ; some because, though the matter is 
present, the mind wants tlie impulse necessary to fix its 
attention upon it. 

Those cc^itions of which the matter is wanting are im- 
possible to be formed. Those to which the impelling motive 
is wanting are not actually impossible, but nevertheless are 
not formed from the aiiseuce of inducement. 

161. Hence the method of teaching will be perfect only 
when, 1 . The child's understanding shall be required to 
perform only those acts for which the material has been 
previously given to him; 2. That no such acta shall be 
required of him where tbe necessary moHv6 is wantiug. 

The materials are given successively, and this succession 
constitutes the successive orders of ct^nitions. The motives 
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w 

t are also giYen !□ Buccessioii, and it ie these that reuder pos- 

sible the cognitions for which tlie child already possesses the 

I 162. But let U8 now return to consider the coguitiona of 

I the second order, and in the first place let us inquire what 

moves tlie attention of the human creature towai'ds tlieni, 
premising that there remain a number of cognitions of the 
first order which are not acquired in tlie first period of life, 
and must be acquired iu later periods. Hence many of the 

I cc^nitions acquired in the second period by the human mind 

I belong to the first order. 

AKIICLE ni. 



163. Language, whether vocal or composed of signs of 
whatever kind, gives the stimulus which impels and helps 
the htmian mind to attain cognitions of the second order. 

Let us esamine the-nature of this stimulus. To lead the 
human mind to pass from the first to the second onler of 
cognitions, it is not sufficient to fix attention on the first : 
for thinking of the cognitions already attained does not 
bring new cognitions but simply recalls the old, unless the 
thought adds something new to them ; in other woitls, unless 
it discovers the relations between them which was impossible 
to it in the first order of cognitions. 

Now, language, wliich the child hears from those around 
him, does precisely this : — 

1. It moves the human understanding to reflect on its first 
ci^nitions; and, 2. Through these reflections, to arrive at 
new cognitions, — !, e. those of relation, which bind together 
the things first apprehended ; and in this perception of re- 
lations consists the second order of cognition. 

164. We must briefly inquire whence comes this potency 
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of language. We must begin tiv admitting that man receives 
from Nature a jn^dispositiuu to speech. Whatever lie feela 
gives an impulso to the oi^aus of the voice, so that he, and 
indeed the animal in general, ia instinctively impelled to utter 
sounds. But the knowledge which man acquires gives him 
new feelings, and the sounds these impel him to utter form 
the material of language.' To utter sounds following upon 
feelings is, therefore, a necessity of man's nature, a want 
felt by him, although such sounds are not yet speech, bnt 
only the materials of speech. 

Another natural piwli «position to speech is given to man 
by sympathy and the instinct of imitation,^ which incline 
him to repeat the sounds he hears, — an inclination which 
exists, though in lesser degree, in many of the lower animals 
also.* But to repeat the sounds heard is not to speak, but 
only to execute the material part of speech. 

A thii-d predisposition to language springs from the intel- 
lectual development the child receives in the brief space of 
its second period of life. The understanding has been, as 
we have seen, brought into action by the physical wants 
which invoke its aid, as it were, to satisfy their demands. 
It has answered to the apjjeal and done all that it could, and 
this all was to per>-eive, to generalize,* and to will the things 
perceived. But the wants are continual, and go on demand- 
ing continually the help of the understanding, which is ever 
ready to give it, and now can do more than at first. Even 

1 Bee the Anihropologi/, No. «5 and (oU. 

■ Sgmpalhji and the iast'mcl of imibition are etrnltly bmtnd CogeUigr In ths 

cbild. I Irne abserred limi every pHBiive faenit; has its coirespondinE aclìve one : 

ta'Kpathy, then, IB the passive fiumUy, wlioie cmreBiiimdlng ftotirtty I» (he injiWiirt 

il^imltafion. The latter haa been eiphilnetl in the AnIliropolBgy, Ko. 48T nod tolL 

• Daniel Burriiigluii. Vicol'reaiileiit of tt^e Rnyal Swiely, London, lina proved 

L by nkHuui experimeuU that tbe song of lih-da ii uuly the repeUtloii of what they 

I hear, and that, if H young bird i» lalien from the nest and plucHL wtth biida of 

f another aperies, it leami tlw eon^ of Ita new compnnlnnB — See PhilotopMaii 

TmiMiofwjiJr, Vol, XV.. wid llie Jimninl rfc Phy^aiir. Juin, ITU. 

•. GeneralizaUon If the f acnltj of the imagiiu^ ideas. 
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Ibn Ilia parely animal coDditiou, man, through the syntbctic' 
ftM-ce, ecelcB to beip hiaiself through whatever is at haud, 
things or pei-sona, that are to him soui'ceB of seuBatiun. 
His intellectual atteutioa, thus turned to all senaible things 
around him in order to make use of them, fixes also upon 
the language he hears, which at first is nothing more to liim 
than a series of sensatLons reaching him through his hear- 
ing. But he very soon discovers that he can derive greater 
advantages from the use and interchange of theae Bounds, 
and through them get himself obeyed — that is, helped — by- 
the persona around him, and he gives his whole attention to 
learning how to nse them so as to attain his ends. 

In this manner, language becomes a fresh stimulus, occa- 
aion, and assistance to the child's intellectual attention. 



ARTICLE n'. 



^^^K 165. Let us see now what are the new cognitions to which 
^^^Hne child advances hy means of the language he hears, and 
^^^■niich he learns from tliose around him.' 
^^^K These cognitions are of two kinds. Some are cc^itions 
^^^Kf the first order, which the child could not attain earlier 
^^Bfcecause the necessary stimuhis was wanting to rouse his 
attention to them. Others are cognitions of the second 
order, which he could not attain earlier, because not only the 
mpulse but the matter of them was wanting. 




The child, hy means of the unitive fo>-ce, first con- 
ecta the sensation which lie receives from hearing a name 

I operation of this force hM nltemly been *iplained In the 
hthmpuloffy, Not. V»-^S. 

s only to Tooal langiwge. The reader can appXi iw; wxwB.'ft»^ 
'AnBilgBi. — tbme, f or amunpln, used for tbe deal KQA.&aiite- 
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pronounced with tlic object that name signifies,' so that the 
sound of the uttine immediately recalls to him his xwrception 
of the object, or ita idea in his imagination. 

TUia fact demonstrates tliat hinguage must give the eliild 
a greater aptitude for recalling tim memory and idea of 
things.^ Without this help of language, he could recoil them. 
only l»y tlieir falling again under his senses, or by some 
accidental motion of the fibres of hie brain ; with it, the 
sound of a word, or the recollection of it, brings back to 
him tlie memory and tlie idea of objects. Language thus 
becomes to him a sort of aiiijicial memory, and sei-ves to 
increase his use of the faculty of recoHeition. 

167. Absent things, then, which could only be recalled to 
the chUd's mind by accident, are easily recalled by the use 
of language, and it would seem that oiily by that use could 
he form the conception of the absence of things. For his 
recollection of perceptions shows him things in the time and 
place in which he pereeivetl tbem, and therefore o.s present ; 
tlie imoginal ideas ' show him the thing as possible ; but 

■ Tbe DDion In one feeling of the TÌalble perception with the Bonnd CBDBea the 
child when he receive! tbcfrUTnet Ifl nCler tlie latter, becaoie, 1. The ohjeetper- 
eefved; 2. Thewimid; and, 3. The net of pFoncnmringthesonnd.beeame tohimln- 
sepanible things. Wad. Necker lightlj ntBerres: "The child, in prononnclng hii 
first words, tHkes pleaann in exercising «. special faculty. If lie eeea B dog pan Ih 
tlie bCreet he utteis Its name, ns he bus nrrivcd at learning it, but he lias no other 
motive In the uttflranee than the pleainre hu takes fn It. He it moved neither hf 
fear nor hope, H ho wece afraid of the dog, he would cry; If be wauled it, he 
would throw bimHolf towards it with cries of impatleuee; but be only nanie^ It 
In s. stale of perfect cahn." (L'Edacation FTogreaivt, I_ D. e. II.) The tnHon 
ul the tact oheerred b j Mad. Nerker In that the ehild pronounces the word dog »a 
Boon as he aee* the dog, to complete in himself (be one feellnp; compoeed of the 
(hree elements above mentioned, as 1 have explained at length in the ATtlhro- 
pologv- 

' "Childiwi," obeerveB Mia» Edgeworth, " help themselves, by eerttón more' 
menta, to recall the Ideas the; acquired in sasoeiatlon with those movementa." TMa 
SDbtle olwervatlon slum nfreali how Nature herself inclines the child Id eomwflt ' 
Ideas with seimible things, aud proves the existence of the untóìFeybrce pointed out 
by me In both animals and luan. 

> Eosmiul uses tlie term "Irasfrlnal ideas" to ilenote the imngea produced In Uh 
mind of things actuaUy seen. There will, therefore, be as many imaginal ideai 
Bs theiobave been EJdngaaeen. — Sott of Hm Triinefotor. 




language teticheg him, in iidditioD, that the thing he had per- 
ceived atiil esista though it be not preseut. He bctvuics 
aware that a thing can exist, whether it be present to his 
senses or not, in a place where it does not fall under liis 
senses. This is already a great step for him to have taken, 
since by this operation of his mind he perceives that tlif 
substance of the object is, not ita action upon him, Imt 
something that subsists, although not felt by bim.' 

This step also impels the mind towards the knowledge of 
iavisibte things. 

Moreover, as t^ie number of absent things is infinitely 
greater than that of present ones, if we consider language 
Hnder tiiis aspect onlyi we see that it opens a way for the 
child to more than double his first acquisitions of knowIe<lge. 



168. A still greater step is taken when, by the help of 
laiig;uage, the child passes to ct^nitions of the second order. 
To trace how tijis takes place, and ascertain the different 
kinds of cognition of the second order, wo must analyze the 
process by which the child arrives at expressing bis cogni- 
tions in words. 

In the first instance, the word is only a sensation which be 
couueclB with certain images throngb the second function of 
the unitive force,'' whence with the recurrence of the sensa- 
tion recur also to his mind the associated unages. After- 
-wards liie process is reversed, and the child having previously 
the image and the sound, when the sensation wliich corre- 
siiouds to the image is revived he is carried on to complete 
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it br proaooncing the sound which forms its other part, ia 
Tirtne of the fourth fnootion- of the anitÌTe force. 

In the third place, the child, who gets help thro gh hia 
cries, bleods into one the active feeling of his cr; and Uie 
paestve sensation of the help it brings, and thus he 
instinctivelv. the cry becoming to hiin one with the x^leasant 
sensations which inunediateiy follow it. — a union effected in 
every animal by the above-mentioned fourth function of the 
unitive force. 

In these three processes the animal nature alone ia brought 

169. Let us now go on to consider speech as the stimuluB 
to intellectual processes. 

The spoken word ia a sensation which very soon becomes 
associated with the intellectual perception in presence of 
which it is uttered, and serves to sharpen attention and 
make the perception more vivid. At this stage tlic word is 
a part of the complex perception itself, — that ia, of a pcreei>- 
tion accompanied by several sensations. Here intelligence 
comes into play, but as yet it is only that of the second 
order ; the word is x»erceived only as a sensible element of 
the perception. 

Words are at first connected with the memory of percep- 
tions, and serve, as we have seen, to recall the thought of 
absent objects which have been perceived : this still brings 
into play only the first grade of intelligence, but at a more 
advanced stage. The word here is a senaation, which recalls 
a perception in which the word itself has no part, and soon 
becomes in addition a perception which recalls another per- 
ception. 

In the second place, the word is associated with imagined 
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ideas, and tbas Bcrves to recall the latter. In this case, the 
word is a sensation and also a peiceptioD, which impela the 
child to turn his attention to the aesociated idea, and that so 
rapidly and simultaneously that he seems to see the idea in 
the word the moment he hears the latter. 

The words which recall to the mind either past perceptions 
or imaginal ideas cannot be said to impel the understanding 
to the reflections which constitute a new order of cognitions, 
hnt only to those in which the understanding reviews its cog- 
nitions of the previous order. It is true that, as a relation 
exists between the word and the imaginal idea or the memory 
of the past perceptions, thai relation belongs to cognitions 
of the second order, which we have defined to be " cogni- 
tions having for their object the relations between cognitions 
of the first order." But it should be observed that the word 
may recall to us tlie imaginal idea without our conceiving 
intellectually the relation between it and the idea : it is 
enough that there should be a physicial nexus causing the 
attention, so soon as it is struck by the sound, to tui'n to 
the idea. 

170. There is yet a third process which the word induces 
in the mind, without, however, forming in the latter cogni- 
tions of the second order. The process of which I speak 
irv-sembles abstraction in its effects, but is not abstraction. 
though leading to it almost immediately. When the child 
liears a word used as a name for several siinilar things, — for 
imietance, " horse," each time that such an animal passes, — he 
«3.oes not at once abstract the common iiualitics of tJie horse 
C which yet he is capable of remembering) ; but ho believes 
tfcat the horse then passing is the same as the one he saw 
■before and heard named "horse," because he has not yet 
«>T)Berved the difference between the one he sees and the 
«>iie he has seen. The word recalls to him the perception, 
together with the imaginal idea of the horse seen before, and 
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which he takes to l>e the same.* Uuleas, therefore, we care- 
fully examine what is passing in the mind of the child when, 
each time that a horse passes, he pronounces the word 
'' horse." we shall ossame that he has already abstracted, the 
species horse fruin the iudividual horae. In this, however, 
we should err until we have ascertained that the child hiid 
taken notice of some differences between the horses he has 
seen successively, by which he has learnt that the one is not 
identical with the other, but that l>oth the one and the other 
are homes, — i . e. that iwth have something in which they are 
alike, and therefore have a like name.^ 

S 1. — AbOraclions farmed immediately from sensible IJiings, 

171. We have found that words fulfil three functions be- 
fore producing by their use e<^nitions of the second order. 

1 Here again cnmefl Into play the vniiireforct, not of tbfl mere sen^tlTe sabject 
«ilj, bat of the BEBsitiire intelllgeot mbject The wort of M. Marni di Siran, 
ealìtlod /n^HfucF rie rifabUuilt tur la FaculU de Pottrr, vili asaiat tu liere. 1^ 
Bqthnr rdHc^rvra with justice Unit ■ qoalitj whlcb liTidly atrikea the child ma.j 
beaime ■■ such an liabilnal «Rn lu to carry with It mrclautlraUy the Bpp«rition cj 
illHe»." 1, however, ilioiild not u; mtclumicallg, 
prc^r to the juiinuLl. Ou this flnC efTwt of habit 
is tonnded, uvonllDg tn Maine <le Biran. " (ho prompt and natural «iriTotslou of 
individual uuua into general wordA and terms.'' 

■ The inclination and the faculty to revlie in imagination the Images formeriy 
•een ue ulnrg^rt eotnewhat difficult tn eiplain. The difficulty in ttili fact, which 
taka piare c-ompJeteiy vitliin the limitd of the aniiDBl nature, conalato to this, StaX 
tlie imager revived are ned unnierlcally the same aa the podt ones, bat only equlv^ 
lent to them. How, then, chji the oninmi tend towards the revival of past inu^nf 
11» answer must nirely be that (he fonner images have left s certain trace In the . 
animaJ reUnUiventii, and ttiat the inclination to revive them resolveg itself Into 
die Ineliiiatlon to compiei* the trace thus left. This premppoeo the law we have 

ilsewhere, that a pleasurable stato of the animal, when 
■w^, leaves an inelloalioii towards an equivalent slAte. But, again, this' Mb», 
«loi^h equivalent to the flt«, is not unmerlcBlly the fltrt : how, then, ean thare U 
tendeney to a new abito, or how can the anhnal feel the equivalence between («< 
tatse numerically dlstuict? To throw light on flils mystery, we most Bill Incfc on 
the doctrine r^anling the idenllly of the animal and hiB fnndouiental feeling al 

doctrinewldch manileatlyestflbllshas that tliB animal prinidplo j 
altogether ontaiite the bitva of time, to which onlv itu inni1iiir-ntinn« «ta mrhiA^^t ' 

■dnikropology, Ho. 303 and foil-, and 788 pjwl toll. 
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To prodnce these, and principally alis traction, is their fuurtli 
ofDee, whieh mui?t he enrefulty analyzed- 

Only proper names as accepted hy mankind are signs of 
iwrceplions, or of the memory of former perceptions : all 
other words are signs of universala. Nevertheless, the 
demonstrutive pronouns this, that, et«,, joined to the com- 
mon name, apply or restrict it to signify perceptions, — i. e. 
real objects perceived. 

If we examine the rest of the words besides proper names 
of which language is com^iosed. we shall not find a single one 
intended or applicable to signify iviaffinal ideas. When, 
therefore, we said that one of the first nses the child makes 
of words 18 to recall such idens to his mind, we. spoke only 
of the childish use, differing from that of a later age, becouae 
the child does not yet know the value of the common use of 
the word. 

172. That tills is the case will appear manifest if we 
olisorve how absolutely useless it would be to invent words 
to express imaginal ideas. For the latter are infinite, and 
differ from eacli other by distinctions so minate that it is 
of no importance to men to note them, and would, on the 
contrary, be a great hindrance to quickness of thought or 
speech. In the (Irst place, the perceptions of a thing vary 
in the man himself according as he perceives more or less 
of it ; and as the perceptions so also will the images vary, 
and tlie imaginal ideas which rest on the images. It would, 
therefore, be impossible to have a word for each of these 
ideas. In the second place, such ideas vary in different men ; 
hence, if a man wanted to express hy a word his own imaginal 
idea, he could not be sure of being understood by others 
who have not that particular idea. In the third place, it is 
enough to consider what Plato says, " that every real and 
finite thing is continually undergoing change, destruction, and 
regeneration." Take, for example, a horae : he is changing 
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every hour he lirea ; he must, then, excite a new imaginal 
idea. It would l>e enough thut a single patch of his coat 
Bhonld turn gray, or his ears grow the teotli of an inch 
lengtti, to make a new name neceesary for his type, for tlie 
complete idea of him. It is, then, impossible for words to 
signify such imagiual or complete ideas, although ttie child] 
who has perhaps no others in his mind, revives them by 
the sound of the words through the analogy they have with 
the abstract ideas which the words are used to express by 
mankind in general. 

173, The/ull idea not being signified by words, it remains 
onobserved, and philosophers tliemselves jump from perc^ 
tiona to abiitract ideas without attending to the full idea» 
which stand between, as we have pointed out,^ 

"We must, then, bear in mind that language contains not 
a single word (except proper names, demonstrative pmnonns, 
and certain adverbs of time and place) which does not ex- 
press an abstract idea.' In talking to a child, then, we are 
continnally drawing the attention, not to a vniversal only, 
but to an abstraction ; and it is this operation, perfectly new 
to him, which leads him to cognitions of the second order, 
and which we must investigate with the greatest care. 

When the child hears the house-dog called ' ' dog " again and 
again, and hears it equally called a ''dog" when small and 

1 ?feur Ettfty, Xo. 761 uiil foil. Let those vho pntlfliid thxt the natimkl pro^ 
Ten of Ihe human mind is, step h; step, fnim the )>articular (o tlie gencjal, duly 
conidder this fact. The imagittal idrai. which aro (he oailltst and the iieorett la 
the iHTticular iteKeptJoni. do not in any degreu arreet the intellectual atteutlon 
of nuin, who passeB an dlreetly to aheCract Ideu, which alone he expresaoi iv 
wurdB and alone makes (he ohject of bie disconne. This fact might dlsabiue all ' 
bonafiae «enaationlata if they observed It properly. I do not Vnow t. Binglo modon' 
phlioriopher who iua recognised the nnlvervnlity of imtt^wtl idtas, and, when f 
imve Bueceeded in making any one aware of tlielr eilitence, he has rejoiced orer 
It aa a diBcovery. Pialo, smong the andent», seen]B to hsTB lieen anaro nf them, 
and I haTo used this oonlectore to Interpret some pasaagea of hla concernliis 
ipBCiaa which icemtome inexplicable without it. 

• II le neceasaiy alwaya to bear in mind the dlfferencB betwran abitriKl 
gentratixatiim, of whloh we 1i»tb «poten in the Jftno Eiaay, No. H» and foi 
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lapping milk ami when grown bigger and eating hreiul, wlien 
it iias its eai-a and tail and when Iwtli are cut off, and hears 
thia one word " d(^ " applied to all the street-dogs, whether 
large or small, rough or smooth, standing still or rimning, 
quiet or angry, there comes a time wlien his mind fixes upon 
the one thing for which that common name of "dc^" ia 
given to all. In other words, by dint of hearing tlie same 
terra applied so diversely, he abstracts tliat whieh forms 
the common element in dogs (tlie dog-nature), and uses that 
common element (which is an abstraction) as the mark to 
distinguish the objects to which the name " dog" shoidd be 

174. Not that the child can jet account to himself for this 
mental process, or that he has formed any just conception of 
the distinctive note of dogs. His mind has worked to that 
point without his reflecting upon it, and has formed a con- 
ception of some kind of what disti ngu is lies the species dog 
from other species of animals, or at least of tliat wiiich he 
believes to tje the distinction between tiiem. 

The mistakes he may have fallen into regarding the dis- 
tinctive note of tlie dc^ in no way affect the trutli of what 
we have been saying, nor alter the fact that he has really 
gone through the meutal process of abstraction, although the 
element he has abstracted does not exist, or exists only in 
his imagination, or is not the element wliich constitutes the 
nature of the dog. Indeed, the child never begins by ab- 
stracting precisely the element to which, by common usage, 
the word is affixed, but always abstracts a yet more common 
or generic element,' 

tliat FriMe !*« Boo of the relè* latands, haFlng rome lo Macao and 
ininiHllBtely caUeil it a doj;, an anininl nlreaily kiiavTi to him. TMb 
■ ' ;i horses til the Bpecies dog,— I. " 
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The child corrects Uie mistake be has fallen into, when tììe 
discovery of new differeuces between tliuigs makes him per- 
ceire that he haa given to a wonl a wider meauing thiui other 
people : he then restricts the meaning, at the game time re- 
stricting the abstraction he had expressed by it, aad thus 
determining its characteristic or abstract clement more pre- 
cLeely, reducing it from tlie general to the specific, or from 
a larger to a smaller genns. 

t75. We must, therefore, assure ourselves that the child 
has arrived in the use of words at recognizing that there is 
an element common to several tilings, and that he adopts 
tliat element, whatever it be, as the sign hy which the things 
to which the word is applicable are distinguished. Then 
only can he be said to have performed the first process of 
abstraction, which forms the c<^nitions of the second order. 

Bpe«cb. It wu necesauTT to iuvcut two tiuua u tìgas ot tbeu two t|ieci«, InttcHd 
OF tmiug on« muDii wUlch wuonly the elgn uf aeBiiin ; arwlielluir<»lili:h was the 
eadior «ay! Uifa reflectlou wb« Htg^cst^d lo hLm by others, teoclihig hhn that they 
rperrved tbe word ifoff to adgiilfy one «pedo, mid liorn to tàgrùtj uiAlliBr. and tìtB 
turno '/uorf ru/i^Jf or a BhnLliu- ono, to tignif y Uk genoB- A QiniUu' error of eicns^ 
attraction 1b that pointed ant by Cotdi, uul rcterred to by me in the Ano Ein^, 
a. ISS. XoH this «me ttct obwmd in ane™ <■ obmrvaHe also In iJUtdivn whea, 
leariiing to speak. The; ■lwa)« mt by attrflintlug lu wnnh too general ■ msanhi^ 
bwiinse thpir minili nrc ii»tur»lly more Iniliiied to the fcenemi Hum the gperlBK 
"lhiireteeu,"ny>UvL Xe.-ker de Saanare, '•■chlldwhoFatlnlsli fruit— plan», 
rherrleg, i-nrrant», empu. etc. —alike aprtsota; another gare Iho nnte name to 
two little ij^li dre»w<1 alike." (De Tf i/unifùn /YnffreifirF, L. II. c. Tl.) I haV«' 
obHTTod the «me thing in a little girl, and referred to it hi the nritoratbrn if 
rhilnaopty. elv.. B. tl. c. ixxL Some think they cwi eipli^ tbis fact ~ 
nliug it to tile poverty nf languaj^ in the efaiUi and the uvrngo ; and nn 
It does spring from poverty of ' ~ 



the mind to attrìliote to known wr»rds a gpneric «Ignillvation mtiier thMu to Invon^^— 
a new word, or at leBAt to ai^knowled^ i^otantv uf the n&meof tiiat new tìiingi^ - 

Wliy does tlie mind tend to lielievo that, with the few wonis it iiosscsi». it ratn rig 

nify all ilungs, inetesti nf taking them ibIIkt sx «ur^ eipresaing ■ few hidlvldiul^ 
or at any rate, spei'lAc tilings? Does not this fait make It clear lliat It ig the nat — ~ 
unU tenden(7 of ttte mind which leails it to |int into the meaning of word! Tli^~ 
widest generic conce|>tlon It can ? Tertainly it could not see in them a very ^eT^^~ 
ernl conception it the maltitnde of wonls forced n| ~ ^ 

di rrereuiaw in things. Tlie mental pruceases. then, o 

ulary, sliow tliat in man the Indeterminato and general precedes the Im ^ 
vai better di 
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If several horses ore present, and he gives to them all the 
name horse, it ia certaiii that he hus arrived at this ab- 
straction, for he cannot take the one animal for the other. 

If he gives the same name to things superficially pre8ente<l 
to him, but which are utterly unlike, it is equally certain that 
liis mind has arrived at abstracting ; for it ia not possible 
that he should take one of them for the other, and Imlieve 
those different things to be one and the same thing : he rec- 
c^nizcs, then, the plurality of individuals, and yet the iden- 
tity of some one thing in all which induces him to give them 
the same name. 

In the same way, the plural names given to things show 
that his mind has arrived at the procesa of abstraction.' 

17C. In Uiat wonderful operation, then, to which the 
iiiind is impelled by its need of understanding, and in which 
it is assisted by the contemporaneous sound of the won! 
" dog," for instance, and the presence of dogs, and by the 
action of the speakers, the child proceeds as follows : — 

(1) In the multitude of imaginal ideas which he has formed 
in seeing and hearing so many and such different dogs, subject 
to ao many modifications (each different dog cori'espond- 
JDg to an imaginal idea), he altogether neglects the differ- 
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encea, and conce n It's tps liis attenttun ou the likeness com- 
moQ to tliem all. 

(2) TLÌ8 common element having liecoine the exclusive 
object of his tliought, he nses it aa a aigu by which to 
ognize the object he has to remember every time he hears 
the word "d<^."' 

177. And let it be noted that he does not connect the 
Boand dog with that clement only, bat with all the objects 
which he recognizes that element. 

That element has T)een abstratded in the child's mind, but 
is not yet named. The word dog does not indicate only that 
abstraction, hut includes all the objects in which that ab- 
straction resides : it cannot be understood unless the mind 
has formed the abstraction which it presupposes and by 
which it is determined, and yet "■ dt^" is not an abstract but 
a common name. 

Hence it appears that altsti-actions assume two forms in 
the mind, — the one unnamed, which is the foundation of the 
common name ; the otìieTiìamed by means of abstract names. 
To use the word white substantively is to use a common 

' 1 bnie agnin nnd again aSnuHl that the attention of the hnntan mind, whlDh 
Lcited from wlthoatf would never fiJL 
if ohj*ota witliont the help of words, which the child geli 
' which ha lives. IC fallowa that man eoald doI 

iTCeses Bbatntotiona, — by far the larger 
iB sujiparted thle usertion by orgnoieiin 
le experlmenls I have mftile on childrvi 
heae experlinentfl ore coimbonitcd by i 
n BogHTiouA and ilili^^nC observer. I mean Mad. Necker <ta 
ibeervatlon; " As it 1» too oftei 
m^ from wnnt«, Bud are oiily perfected crief), I am 
it leatit (IS regudn ehlldrun, Ihia is nnt the case. 
}t invent wonia, bnt only repeats, aa lieKt he can. those ha 
ODS bo call an nntmal to blm by hia cries, milen Tbe ex- 
I. Hence epoken iHiiguagRT in ita mnt nnformed stage, 
1 and teaching, and always seema tu have mmething of 
(L'Eilvmtion PmgTffsiee, T. L, L. 11. e. U.) llils rin(>]e ob- 
it the oblili dispos» lit nil Il.c romanoes of Bonnot, Coi« 
Boave, ani others, relating the iuu^jinary story uf Um two lofuWn lost in a '. 
and competing a langm^c. 
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name, bccaiiBG tlie substantive tohite moana '^nlj ^'u w1i!to 
object" :■ tliù whiteness is united to tlio object ; but the mind 
lias ttio abstract idea of whiteness, aud uses it to uuderatund 
the word ichite. To say tukitenesa is to use an alMti'iU't uiinie 
expressing ouly that precise quality of the object conai Jercd 
liy itself, and having no reference to the object in wliicli 
whiteness is seen. 

The term whìte is, therefore, earlier understood liy the 
child than whiteness, although he learns to understand the 
second very soon after the first. But before he can under- 
stand the second his mind must have gone through another 
process. In the t«nn while, an abstraction has lieen made ; 
but it is uuited to the object (altliou<rh always a)>stracted 
from it) ; in the term ioldteiiess, the abstraction is entirely 
divided from the object, and has itself become a mental ob- 
ject directly expressed by the word. iVTiea we say ichite, we 
espresa an object which, liesides whiteness, has other qualities, 
to which we are not giving special attention, but which we 
know to he tliere generally, and which must be there for 
the object to subsist; when we say whiteness, that single 
quality excludes eveiy other ttionght from the mind. }V7iite- 
nesa, then, expresses a mSde of abstraction more comulete 
than the 8ulistautiveffifti(e. 

178. The abstraction may be of an accidental quality in 
a thing, such as trhiteness; or it may be of the substance 
of the thing, such as body. Sometimes the abulract term is 
wanting in a language, and ouly the common name exists; 
as, for instance, we have the term dog, but not that of dtw/- 
neas. The want of these abstract terms proves ttiat they are 
of later date than common names. 

There are other proofs to show that abstract terms wore 
invented later than common names, such as that supplied by 
etymology ; in fact, every abstract term seems doi'ived from 
a one, as whiteness, for instance, from ivhite. 
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We flnil another prwjf of what we are afRiming in tlie most 
ancient writers. Tlie langunge thej use is an exact reflec- 
tion of the degree of mental development in their times, and 
we may directly infer the latter from the former. The an- 
cient Oriental writers, tike the Greek pliilosophers, and 
Bpecially Plato, ose the common name as a eul>stantive to 
espresa tlie aliBtrat-t : they say tlie like, (/« vnlike, the juM, 
tliP. beautiful, the holy, etc., for likeness, unlikeness, j'osiice, 
beauty, holiness, etc.' It is evident that the former were 
first in use, and that, as mental power developed and the 
need was felt of expressing the abntract apart from any 
concrete, instead of inventing new wonla the old ones were 
adapted to the purpose ; according to the constant law that, 
as nations advance in mental development and their primitive 
languages cease to suffice for their wants, before coining new 
words, they set themselves to alter and extend the meaning 
of the old ones.* 

§ 2. — -First classification of sensible things. 

179. When the child, then, has formed to himself an 
abstraction, he has laid the basis of a classification to which 
he can refer objects. Thus, for example, when he has formed 
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the idea of tliat wliicli is common to all the objects calkd 
dogs, ou seeing one of these objects Le immediately reffrs it 
to the class dog. Before making the absti'aetion he could 
not have made the classification. 

Classijiaitionjiiien, is a mental process which follows upon 
abstraction, on which it is founded, and therefore t>elong8 to 
a higher order of c<^nitioHS than die second, of which we 
are syieaking, to which l>elong8 only abstraction. 

180. But if we look more closely into the matter we shall 
find that there are certain primary cbiseiflcationB which are 
made simultaneously with the abstractions, an<i by one and 
the same act of the mind. They are not distinct, but implicit. 
Wlien the mind perceives, through the repetition of the word 
dog, that there ia a common clement in all the different dogs 
seen, it accomplishes two things, — (1) It observes the com- 
mon element in all these objects; and, (2) Il abntrads it, 
using it us the sign of tliat class of objects named dogs. 
To recognize this common element in sevei-al objects is, in 
fact, itself a classification, which is completed by assigning 
to them a common name. 

However true, then, it may be that the man who has 
formed abstractions, when he sees a new object and refers it 

s Kcond Biep, and, «eelng that the couuuon name SunedHB does nut adeciantely tx- 
gtett (be abatncHor. AaJiiHss,— becansa, iw a comjDtm tumie, It ouly IndluMeB une 
Indi' Udng ataUme, nbile the aliMraut (tiolineia) la a single element eiisUi^ Identi- 
eaUf Id manf things — tliey Btrivfl tuexpre» Uiat abetiact which they find equally 
bj lunjr thing», by u^ig for it the cummon name inaile pluinl, as in Sancta, 
AoHBta Ametomm. Tho cununun name iB Fmuided on an ahtitnvt of action, or 
xtHsrliag to «cHou, — fur example, the taocing, Ebe tlablt ; bence, when they pounl 
On lo rapiti» the abnttnct si one wnrd, such rommon names were cluuigeil into 
tbt InflnitlTei nf rerba eipreseing the abstract action oi psoloti oC things. Tbese 
infinitivo were, lHt«r un, nud W signify the abetraet itself, not as an Bft. bat, so 
totpOik, uaMato. For instance, the hifliimTa-1^te,«hii:h signiflea ;!niiuin cur, 
ia Med alH to BipresB drujuesB, JirmiUu. And not only in Gnek Is the hiflni- 
Bwa «anHnually naed in the forni uf a noon (and in fact it la a noun], bnt In 
I^Ubb il !■ in common and Yory fi-eqaent use, whlcli It wu nut among Uie Laljtts, 
■>,fgT example, rr^scrc, il far delle coac, I'aiulan, U vi-nirc, ctt:. (tlie beiiii;, tlie 
doing of UlingB, the j^ing, the coming). 
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to ft class, perfornia another ment-til operation, later in time 
and of a higher order than the .ibstractionB themselvee which 
give him the hasis uf the class ification, yet it cannot be denieil 
tliat in the procesB of abatrat-tion there is something that 
resembles classification. 

§ 3, — Intel/ration. 

181. The knowledge of the esiateuce of God also belongs 
to the second order of cognitions. 

In that order, however, God is known only as the neeea- 
sary complement of being, and as the cause of all, by a 
faculty of the mind which we have termed integration. 

It is incredible with what ease and quickneaa our minds 
perceive that whatever comes nnder the senses is contingent, 
and cannot exist witliout ft something necessary whence it 
takes it origin. Few, indeed, are tliose who can explicitly 
account for this sudden upward step of the mind,' but none 
the less is it real ; all peoples, in all perioda of their history, 
have recognized the necessary existence of a God, — that is, 
of a necessary unity, first cause of all, — as se If -manifest. 
The most idiotic of men sees this truth as evident : he seeks 
no reason for it ; his persuasion is immediate, and he would 
wonder at any one who should ask him to account for his 
belief, and possibly laugh at or ridicule him as a fool or 

1 The THiHon of tho oxtremo lUIHcnl^ of afCDunting for this natural and simple 
cnnclQHlun \i that it resta on Clio Idea of th« obÈol^lv, and on the principle of ithiity- 
l-Kinafii intn vhlcli tliat Idea is trauamnt«d. Now the Ides of absnMenas ia one of 
those *re hnTe termed Elematlary Ideai <if Being (Neie Etta^, No. BTG), vhich are 
iritliln Uie reach of oil men to make use of, but arv moat dltHcult to selm liy the 
lnt«11wCna] atteitiion for tiie parpoee of coolemplntin^ Hid firing therrl' VTe hiive 
and nse them from thobeginninguineiuiiof Iniaw)ed)^(l>rineipluin9'<'>)i butitli 
only when the mind ia developed hy die Dxeniw of phllasopMcal InTnliRntlon that 
they become py«'<s of our knowledge (priiwipfHinguod]. Brini;, in the Intuition wo 
bave of It by Dature, hna a nei^nsniry order : ttintn«^i«Uifiby«hii^b neSMtbut no 
MKitj/ can eibt without the order Intrinsic to aU entities, lends as to see nunlfeMly 

hat (be contingent entity eonid not p»iet unlees there were a neoesaary entity. 

"Vnm imr cognittona ot the formrr, thpn, we deduce the eiiatonce of the lat4er, 

Jthough It dod not fall under our sotuHS. 
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a. trifler. This is why children so easily nnilenttiiiid the 
woiil "God" as signifying a Supreme lining, the cause of 
oil, aud givo tlieii' asueut 80 readily wheu liia extateuce ia 
affii'med. 

182. And this ready assent by children ia not to be taken 
B» a gratuitous belief in the word of those who make tLe affir- 
mation. They do not, in tliis case, believe blindly: they 
see. If it were otherwise, they would at least wonder 
greatly at the conception of God. when the attempt was 
made to impress it upon them; nor would it find that easy 
and natural aeccEitance with them whieh causes them, ao 
soon as they are able to conceive it, to believe that God 
exists. 

Yet without languide children could not perceive this 
Divine existence. God being invisible, tliey could not tix the 
conceptiou of him without a word to arrest tlieir attention 
upon it. 

But what is tiie knowledge of God in children? It is 
both a conception and a belief: I say belief, to distinguiali it 
from perception. When man judges that a thing exists, 
because he feels it* action upon himself, he has the jiertrgrftoii 
of it. When ho judges that a thing exists without feeling 
its action on himself, but on certain grounds of reason, he 
believes in it. 

CHAPTER UT. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE ACTIVE FACULTIES IN THE THIRD PERIOD 



183. To the passive faculties correspond an equal number 
of active faculties.^ 

When, therefore, we have accurately defined tlie nature 
&ud extent of the development of the senses and intelligence 

> Anlhropuhyy, No. 48. 
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during n given period of ttie cliild's life, we can infer the 

nBtui'e and extent of instinct and will in the same period. 

Important as it is to know the degree of development of 

the yaaaive faculties, in order to measure and adapt to it the 
instruction to be given to Uie child, still more important is it 
to know the degree of development of the active faculties ; 
for without this knowledge we aliali be powei-less to adapt 
and guide his practical education, in which we can make use 
only of those activities which have already been awakened 
and set in motion within him.' 

184. Now, in thia thiM period of life, the child, through 
the means of language, of wants and instincts newly awak- 
ened in consequence of his development through the two 
previous perioda, — 

(1) Adds immensely to his stock of perceptions, memories 
of perceptions, and imaginal ideas. To this corresponds an 
equal development of his instincts and affective and apprecia- 
tive voliliona. 

(2) At all ages, man can conceive absent things. Thia 
causes the passion of desire. It ia true that, even as regards 
present things, we may feel the desire to enjoy them, if they 
are good ; but it seems to me probable that the desire to 
enjoy things that are present comea vevy late to man, — 
appetite and natural instinct, which inclines the animal to 
them, supplying its place. The memory of past perception 
ia not properly a conception of abaent objects, and primi- 
tively can excite only a cei-tain feehug of annoyance that the 
perception is past, but not a desire, because such a feeling 
alone would not awaken the thought that the perception 
could be renewed ; whereas, on the contrary, if the thought 
of a pleasurable absent object is excited, it is immediately 

.metlilni; Las heen said ill tlic vuiV entitÌ6Ù La Società t U imo JIna, 
iSotìrty uid IW End," B. IV. vi. 
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now ACTIVITY OF WILL IS EXCITED, 



followed by a spontaneous action of the will desiring it. 
The third period of ciiildhood is, then, marked by tlie birth 
of desire. 

(3) But ft greater activity of the will ia excited in virtue 
of the earliest aljstrattious. As tlie uiiderstaudiug fixes its 
attention exclusively on au clemeat common to several ob- 
jects, so, if this element is pleasant, the will desires it ; if it 
be unpleasant, it abhors it. Now, the difference ia immense 
between tlie volitions which have for their object an actually 
existing individual, such as it is, or even a full-species of 
individuals,' and the volitions the object of which ia an ele- 
ment common to many individuals, an abstraction. In tlie 
fli-st case, the will loves an object which is good (honum) ; 
in die second, it loves that which makes the objects good 
(rofJOTiewt boni) , the goodness in them. The volitions which 
have for their term only a determinate object whicli is good 
are satisfied by its possession, and therefore tlieir effective 
action quickly ceases. Ou the contrary, the volitions which 
have for their term a common element, which gives their 
goodness to that kind of objects, do not find their satisfac- 
tion in this term, which ia an abstraction incapable of appeas- 
ing them, but use this abstraction, which was tlieir fii-st term, 
us a sign by which to recognize what objects are good, and 
to discera them fiom the bad. Hei'e, then, the activity of 
the will finds an immense field for its development, because 
this element of goodness which it desires is i-ealized in an 
infinity of objects which man, arrived at this point, goes 
incessantly in search of. Hence it is that, as I have shown 
elsewhere, the faculty of abstraction is that which furnishes 
man with the rules by which be discerua and finds that which 
is good.^ 

■ TUB fDll-«pecl« <e. ss we luve slid, liiltt nliidi la fouiiJcil on e 
deltntte conception, or oiio Ihnt ansvcn (n an Inin^rina! Mea. 

I SeeZafiDcieUeJ^nwJdK, "Society luidlU Bud," B. IV. culli. 
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(4) Among the earlieet abstractions, we find quantity in 
BeuBÌbte objects, whether as continuous or intensive. It is by 
meaua of tliis abati-actiou that the child discema the greater 
from tlie less,' — that, for example, which gives him more, 
from tbiit nliich gives him less, pleasure. 

This cc^iiizance of the quantity of tUinge awakens in him 
n new class of volitions, — i.e. the o^^preciutive volitions,' 
and the power of choice which begins at that age.* 

(Ó) Another of the primary abstractions made by the 
child from things, and most important to his development, 
is diat of auimated being {uidmalita). 

' Even the leaival inslincl acta lu If it conld diiceni tbe more anil the tesa ; hnt, 
KbEn an aiilioa] aelzea the larger of Cwo maisslii of food, or the one It lihes best, It 
la not beiuiue It c]lscern§ tbo greater from tiie leas, iHit by a laiv Df ilA own natnrvt 
the eflectB uf wliicU resemble tbuse of iutell^encc, as wo liave explained at length 
in tbe ÀnihTopelost^, No. 430 and foil. 

I See the Auihropoloyyt Ko. 619. 

' Aa rrifiinb ilitcTele quantity, I believe that the child, arrlveil onl; at tlie second 
order of coguitlone, cannot coont beyoiiil two, became lo combine two objrcta ig 
already a reflectiou, and to imt together three {ireeoppoees the reflection that flist 
iwmblned the two, eu tbat each addition of a unity eeenu tu l« a reflection on Uu 
preceding addltlons. It may be objected to thl« opinion of saiae, that the B«wea 
Uiemselves present many objects ilnialtaueonsly to the ebild. and therefore that 
hla Intelligencfl graspa them at one glance. But tliis fact, however trae, d«e* not 
aeem to me «nflielent to enable lum to number the objecEa, or to form true collec- 
tlona of thent, beninte the hnmau mind doea not form a collection until It hoi, l«t. 
FereelTed each object ; Sd. DiatingnliLhed the one from the other ; 3d. Comimrefl 
Uiem together, joined tliem by some word. This ia not done hy aeoae, which only 
/Bell seTcrai tlilngs, bnt dOCT not Iifdw that they are aeveiaL It to alwayi of 
tha utmost hnportance to dlatuignlab <:ai'efidly feeling from knowing, Witb re- 
gard to my clBSBing the knowledge of conthinoua quantity nuiler the lecond order 
of cognitlonB, It might bo objccleil that man does not, in Ids earllEM p«tc«ptioRB, 
affirm more than the entity Irnlilàì of the thing; Ita mode of ejiiateuDe In only 
fell by him (So. 109-112). It Is, then, by a second act that Uie mhid perceives Uhe 
absolute quantity of a body, and by a third tliat It compares the absolute quantity of 
two bodlea and finds their relaUve quantity. — that la, the greater and the leti, «blch 
are wonia exprening rehitlons. I confeaa thai tliie dlfficnlty requires conaldetatlon. 
Nevertheless, it has not induced me tn cimncfi my rlew of the percepMoii» of great 
and sniall, as belonging tn the »iecond order of rot^itiona, because the perception 
of nbsolnte quaUty, although posterior to the earliest iiercepHons. and an advance 
npon them, ia aHlI only a perception, and therefore does not exceed the flrst order 
of cognitions. Tu know that one object la large and another small prcsuppfises 
inly the ootifrontntlon of two objects at once, and twxi objects can thna be con- 

imted, ai «e have said, by the second grade of cognitions. 
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If he could reflect on his own feeliags and Ihonghts, he 
would liave an immediate perception of his own bouI, which 
would be a cognition of the first onler, and therefore more 
elementary thau that nhicli he has of soul as the cause of 
motion in animated beings. But, although the miii-feeliiig 
(V anima-sentimento) is the object of a coguitioa of the tirst 
order, sucb a cognition is as yet beyond the child, because 
the atimvliis is wanting to draw his attention to his own feel- 
ings and arrest it there. His attention is lilte a child always 
rnnning away from home ; the objects of bis wants and bis 
external sensations, amongst which are the sounds of words, 
draw it from within to the world without. 

Nor would he arrive at arguing, from motion in animala, 
to the existence of a principle of motion in the animal, if 
language did not teach him to attend to a part instead of 
the whole of a thing, and from the complex to abstract its 
element. Thus, in tlie animal, he can think, by means of 
language, the character of mobility, and make the abstrac- 
tion animate being, or tlie animal. This is what enables him 
to distinguish not only a great and a little in things, but also 
a difference of dvjnity ; he can already, in his practical judg- 
ment, estimate animate objects higher than inanimate, and 
prefer the former to the latter, as the greater entities. 

(6) Finally, the cognition of the existence of God, as 
complement of the entities, exalts the activity of his feelings 
to the most sublime of objects, and places him already in 
communication with Heaven. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



185, To the child, every new idea, is a Joy : hia intelligenee 
rashes in at every dixir oi>ene(i to it. As the first act of 
ÌDtdlìgeuc-e piuts the lips of the infant with a stnile, so its 
delight in thu sound of the mother's woi'ds shows itself by 
exulting motions; and, as eoon as it can itself pronoimce 
woi'ds, the difliculty is to keep it silent. It is going against 
nature to deprive the child of the use of speech, which is 
equivalent to him to the newly acquired use of his iiitoUi- 
gence, the best part of himself. The teacher should avail 
himself of this innate and noblest impulse, not repressing 
it, — which is an offence against the divine light shining iu 
the human soul, — but wisely employiug and guiding it. 
This, however, is a most difflcult art. 

186. The errors made in this direction may be reduced to 
four: — 

(1) Sometimes the intellectual activity of the child be- 
comes annoying and troublesome, and an attempt ia made 
to repress it by authority, refusing it suffleient food, 

(2) Sometimes the material meiitory of the child is bur- 
dened, while his intelligence is left to stan-e, — which is not 
only a most serious injury to the little, intelligent creature, 
who craves only to understand, but also cruel and inhuman. 

(3) Sometimes the intelligenee ia given food not adapted 
to it ; in other woi'ds, it is called upon to perform acts of a 
higher order than it has yet attained to, — in which case, to 
understand anything beyoud mere words is an absolute 
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impoBHibility. Sometimes the coguitiouB rcquired of it are 

utit beyuud its puwcra, but tUe iutellectual utti^iitiou lacks 
the iiueesisary atiuiulus to uiuke the effurt tu attuiu tbcm. 

(4) i'iuuUy, even when all the o<^iiitioue required of the 
C'hildiaii iutolligentG are proposed to it ic their duo order, 
and ac-companied by the appropriate stimuli, there tu failure, 
beeauBe the teaeker passes from one thing to another, witli- 
out having assured himself that the first thing waa duly 
undei-stood, and that the child is really following the suc- 
cessive steps of the teaching ; in other words, he does not 
give the child time to tiike in the matter, to master it, and 
to recover from the kind of suiprise which every new idea 
produces in him. 

The preceding observations should be borne in mind at 
the beginning of each of the following chapters, in which 
wc shall treat of the teaching of children at the several 
periods, or rather at each of the successive periods of their 
childhood, Bs marked by eacli order of coguitions. But 
how easy it is to forget them ! 

AKTIfXB II. 



187. We come now to the teaching wliicli should be given 
to the child as corresponding with the second grade of cog- 
nitions. But let ns first note that the child does not, at 
that age, reap all the fruit which will follow from that or- 
derly presentation U) the mind of perceptions and cognitions 
recommendeil by ua (Nos. 178-181). Yet some gootl result 
is obtained both on the mind and life of tlte child, though it 
is difficult to trace it. 

In man there ia a inibjedice wmVy, — that is, an ultimate 
unity of feeling. Thus, every sensation, perception, or idea 
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producea a certain effect, good or bad, on this ultimate feel- 
ing. It follows tbut, wlienever tlie aenaatioue, iwrceptiona, 
and ideas are well bnrmonized, the fundamental being of mun 
ÌB improved ; all of tbem acting iipou it together, to produce 
a single effect, which belongs t« the order of the ennse 
whence it springs, Henoe, although the child is as jet 
igaoraut of this order in its Bcna.itions and cognitions, yet, 
by a law of ita constitution, it reaps the benefit of it. 

AKTICLE m. 



Section l — The child thoaid be tanghi to ruaie tKe greatett postiblc number qf 

188. The matter of instruction fitteti to this tbinl i>evio<l 
of childhood is given by the stage of intelligence which we 
have examined and deacriliecl. 

It results that the firat thing to be taught at that age is 
language. It will therefore be a great gain to tlie child 
to learn at that age to name as many objects as possible, 
and to speak correctly witbbi the limits of liis knowledge. 
This used to be entirely ueglectetl, but the admirable in- 
vention of infant acbools gives us tjetter hopes for the 
futui-e. 1 alsa rejoice to see that books ai'e now being 
written for tlie purpose of teaching children to name things 
property. Among these it will suffice to mention the manual 
of Vitale Eosi,' already quoted.' 

Secticis 2. — Limita of liis Hifitruelloti. 

189. The teaching of language to the child must, of 
course, be limited by its knowledge, — that is, by the coiuli- 
tion of its intelligence. The woi'da used to him in the tliird 

> Fallgno, Tornassini, 1832. 

' Rosmini *ou]d hav» rejoiced Btill more had he become acqafllntofl with Proe- 
ber« Klnderftttrten system, In which tlie accurate use o£ langnaEc, from tlio very 
beglnulug, plays an important port. —Note of the Trantli^tBr. 
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period of which we are trejitjng Hliould express cc^tiitiona 
of the first and second ordei', but no more. 

Language, the nature of whieh ia to express all degrees 
of cognition, is the most fitting inatniuieut fur the develoi>- 
ment of InteHigeuoe at every period of hiiniau life ; but one 
portion of it only is suited aud proportioned to tlie third 
])erìod, and that alone should be used with the cliild nt this 
time, l)ecanse that alone can lie intelUgihle to hiin, and auy- 
tliing more would simply Ioa<l his meiuory, wliile leaving liis 
linde retanding vaeaut and sterile. Tliis would be to -commit 
the thh-d and fourth erroi-a pointed ont above. 

Let the child, then, learn to name Ills own perceptions, 
and t!ie absti-actions whieli are derived immediately from 
sensible objects, absent things, those which are invisilile, 
and the conceptions he has derived from his facidty of 
integration. 

190. It is ceitain that from this period the child can learn 
two or three languages by ear, without any great effort. If 
this ia di>ne by making his mother tongue the principal one, 
and using wliat he learns of the others as equivalents super- 
added to it, the exercise in these languages will be a gain of 
time, a step in advance made by the child.' 

SEQTiOH a. — flonWf priKTf ire in 'aiifliMiSf, — (fieiiiiftiral oHii iirlificinl. 

191. Langu^e should be taught to chiltkeii by both a 
natriral aud artificial practice of it. 

In the natui-al practice, every pait of speech may be used, 

■ The antliorew cp( L'Etsai air rEiincatio» de tEnfanci: (ji^ra Hie fame bcIvIib. 
^Les enfouta," hTw Bays^ ^*poiiT«nt earn inf^onTénlent apprendro BlmtUbui^mcni 
iIgui «d tmiB luiRnea, gnrtont qiunil ila aout (mtonrea dèa I'orlglnD de peTsonnea (|D 
en fnnt ungu nvec enx, Cola se pratique atee nicvèa Cina lee peaplea da oord, ol 
lu fliibuits pnrlent <lèa le bercela pluaiean tdìomea dltFereiite, Ce moneti, le «en 
praticarle ibua la luemlére eiifaijce, n'ofbe poi, il eat Tisi, l'avanCoge de furniei 
TeapTit camme une étade Suite pur principe^ ; mivia rEen ne ^'appose à re qui 
l'eufant entreprenne on peu pliia Intd ee demlor genre de tnivall, qal Ini ne» 
rendu plus fciutla alo™ par li» roHimiswjicea qu'll Bum itója inqulsra. r^iiillpiin 
li Bue lacune a Ilea k eet ^anl, ou peul j euiipllec par l'étude apprafondle ile li 
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ut ont lieing alxive the second stage of liiiinan Ìiit<,-1H- 
gmtL, mtli tho exception of certain of the conjmiotions, — 
hecanse nil may be used to express feelingB, perceptions, 
abstractions of the first degree, and the moods of the miiid. 

I'eetings are expressed by iuterjections, whieh are not, 
properly bi>eaking, signs. 

Perceptions are expressed by proper names, liy adverbs of 
time and place, by tlie personal pronouns /, tkon, etc, ; and 
demonstrative pronoims, this, that, etc. Abstractions are 
expressed hy nil other nouns, by the infinitive of verbs, by 
participles, and by certain conjunctions. 

The moods of the mind are indicated by the iuflectioDS of 
verba, by preiwsitions, and by certain conjunction a. 

192. Tlie uatiuTil practice of language should follow theae 
rules : — 

(1) Nothing should be said to tlie child which goes beyond 
the stage of development his intelligence has arrived at, 

(2) He should hear only the best language, well-chosen 
and accnrate words, a refined accent, and, above all, correct 
pronuneiatiou. 

(3) The persons who apeak to chiidren should convey 
to them, by tone and manner, the sense of moral elevation. 
Were this done, the children would gain immensely in time ; 
for not only would their iutelligeuce be more rapidly devel- 
oped, but the foundations of moral good results wonid be 
laid at the same time. 

193. In Italy, precious time is lost by our having to un- 

iHngna mMemcaie, da toutes la pins eagentielle L saroir liien et à parler cflireete- 
ment." The ticllily with «lucb vhllilicn learning two longOBgcs at once utiAA 
eiHifDBtnj; tbeiD !■ ]l Blngnliu favi, «likli, linwerer, la Id be eiplaJned Ii; maua nt 
tlie unitive force spriiijjlng from (be perfect unity of the lobjecl. Mad. Heclier 
uyB, «dmirnlily as nsiial ; "Sound» aw llniied togetliet and lome back to oor 
mlndi \ike tmagee ; tbuK, one nnrd remlling all Ihe nther words which accompa- 
nied It. the dllT««iit Idioma lire tiuC niiied ap by cldldrpii in Elisir talk. The dan- 
ger of anj contoalon irtll !« more eaaily avoided If Iho «une panmn alwajn s|>eakB 
to tbe obltd the Hune langnn^'e. Tli« Idea ot tiie penuin beln^c then cunneuted 
lie of ipeech. tbe cblld will dhd tbe same In anewcring." {tic 
m Pmjrfssirt, L, II. c. vl,') 
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learn at school the dialect we learned at home ; nnd, even 
after having doue this, we do not learn to speak good 
Italian, partly becauee we cannot rid oursclvea of the lower 
vernacnlar familiar to us from childhood, nnd partly because 
our masters themeelves, to whom pure Italian is an ucqiiiretl 
art and a dialect is natural, cannot give us what tliey have 
not got. Correct pronunciation alone takes a very long time 
to leam ; and yet we might liave it living in our ears, if we 
had been aeciwtomed from infancy to hear the double letters 
properly Bounded by those around us. 

By language we form our ideas, and the perfection of 
language is the perfection of thought. 

Moreover, wliatever lirings us order and propriety, and 
assists us to think with ease and correctness, tends to moral 
training of a most precious kind. 

Finally, bow great would be the advantage to this beau- 
tiful region, if Italy came to have only one speech ! How 
many divisions amongst her people would not that alone 
cause to disappear ! How far greater would be our sense of 
brotherhood ! How would the love of oui- common conntiy 



These things make me marvel that in our great families, 
where the children are to be given the best education, care 
is not taken to make tliem imbilw, as it were with mother's 
milk, a pure and refined speech, and their infant ears be 
allowed to hear only good things spokeu in good language. 

5 i.^ Continuation. — Artijkial practice. 
194. This should be the privilege of the rich : not to dis- 
dain for their children the nae of public schools, but to seud 
them there better trained, more developed, than otliers, and 
already in poasesaiou of thè language the latter have to 
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Inltor at learning. How justly, tben, would the wisdom of 
the parects, joined to tlifir nioniis, obtain tbe first place in 
the seLoola for their uhildren ! And the latter would have 
time to spare to karn a mnltitude uf useful things nhieh 
would enaMe tliem to hold their vantago-ground in I'elatiun 
to their sthixtl-fellowB. 

A word as to the artificial exercise of speech for children : 
it should, at that age, liesides correcting the child whenever 
he uses a wrong expreesion, consist solely in giving him, as 
niu<.'h as possible, the materials of speech- Tlie forms he 
is not yet conii)etent to learn, for the forms of speech, that 
is, grammar, require an oi-der of cognitions far above the 
second. 

195. But as to the materìal, he must be taught to name 
everything accurately ; first those things nearest to Mm, 
then the more distant. He will thus acquire an ample 
vocabulary, and tliereby great ease and propriety of speech, 
which is as much as to say, of thought, and in time also of 
writing. 

The "Manual of Preparatory Schools" and other books 
composed for this purpose will be found very useful to- 
wards it. 

This is the time for exercising the child in distinguishing 
by their names all tbe things that fall under his senses. 
Names (nouns) constitute the fundamental part of language, 
and the exercises must not include verbs, except their injini- 
tives and participles, which are truly nouns, the former s 
fying actions, the latter agents.' 

1 " U est yrai," sayi Mail. Neckpr, " que plnaieura mola qui wnt rles ■ 

jjmmctier, e'eBtlejileinolroo lapiirlr. M^squaml ila couuueBceut ft vonloir 
agisse en cotacqnenoe Ue cea mot5» I'nction prend de plus en plas de tiL < 
dana leor esprit et lie flnlwtent par j atlnc^tieT yi^rìtulilement im ti) 
l'EdaaUknt /Vojircigfi'i, L. II. o. VI. The more snciont n Imueuafie Is I 
alKiUiids ill inflnitivcti and paxtioiploa vhteh replace nuny ather form 
~ iple, in Kcbrew, tbe Uiird penon of tlie perfect teme la na 
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19G. This is the fittiug place to say something of the 
oi-der which the miod of tliu cliikl should be mduced to 
follow in abetraetion. 

Tiiere are many unnamed abstmctionB. To these the 
child's attention should not he directed because it canuot be 
nasisted by words, and the fact tbat they have no names is a 
manifest sign that mankind have not felt the want of nam- 
ing them, as it is also a sign that they are not among the 
things which fall tmder our obsei-vation. 

But there are several kinds of abstractions among those 
that are named : some ave abstractions front abstractions ; 
these are beyond the child's intelligence, which lias reaclieil 
only the primary alistractions : he could never understand 
the meaning of the words /aio, justice, etc. The absti'ac- 
tions he can understand are those only which are supplied 
by sensible things. But even these have vaiious common 
names indicating various degrees of absti-action. The most 
common names indicate things by the element common to 
the lai^est number of objects, and the less common names 
indicate liie same tilings by an element common to fewer 
objects. The latter, therefore, express a higher degree of 
abstraction tlian the former. For instance, if I want to 
name a horse, I may name him in three different ways, say- 
ing, " tliat thing," "that animal," "that horse." I use 
three names which can be equally well applied to the object ; 
but when I call it thing, I give it a name common to a laiger 
number of objects than when I call it aniirud; and in using 
the latter I apply a name more common than that of horse. 



Bune «Rj, IliB parHdple, with the ' 

ronn». In Klug» ili. IB, whore Ihe Viilpili! tniii?latuB ìniniatrtiìm^, tiie Hebraw 

wy» rn&D. mlnistmut, or rm- miiiMrrtMi. Ami, hi fnft. In Ihe acak of copii- 

wbich nre really iiirana niiirt iiBreannrily !il>iiu"il 1» priraitWe lanpuugM. when Iha 
intellleence of mm 1» in lt« BBrllest alage iif ili-TOloimii'nt. and Uie other verbal 
(onnB reqnirlnE greater 
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An<l jet the naiue horse is still a common and not a proper 
name : it indicates an abstraction which is founded on the 
abntmrt ^ecies, under whiuli there is another or several oth- 
er» (the full ùn|;)erfect species) not named before we come 
to proper names, such as Rondello, Vigliiintino, Brigliadoro.* 

107. Now let us inquire whether, in the ajtiflcial exercise 
of speech imposed on the child, it is moat in accordance 
with the order of nature to make him name things by the 
most common names, and afterwards b; the less common, or 
■nice versa. 

On this point we have already given our opinion {ir}— 
50) and will here only support and explain it by some 
further observations. But first let it he noted that we &!■& 
not now speaking of the natural exercise of speech, in which 
the only oi-der to be followed is that of the wants which cir- 
cumstances require to be expressed. Secondly, it must be 
remembered that the more common the name is, and tìiere- 
fore the more general the idea it expresses, tie easier it is 
for the child to learn. 

To convince ourselves of this, we need only observe how 
children and the vulgar, that ìsì the least developed classes 
of mankind, always give to objects the widest comiDon 
name, such as this tliiiig, that thing, etc., instead of this 
plaything, that cart, that jacket, etc. In the ancient lan- 
guages, the use of generic rather than specific terms is more 
frequent than with us, precisely because the ancient world 

& less developed than the modern. Observe in the Latin, 

sTpr talieU by a tianifi inilirating tfiflr A" imper^^d 
I accSdpiilal quahClBfl, yet Lhey occabtauaUy refeiVB 
the abstract Epcclis and partly acddontfi. Thus tl^ 
u l«y. chMtiiut, d»ppte, roaji, blark, wiitkI. plelwW, 

led by man accidental qunlity ; Ilie vonl man. for tnatanfe, standing 

IndirldDsL There are an Infinite nmnber of these tpei^lfli^ dennminaClQiu, 
unea, partly nnlTeraal and pBjtly al 
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for instance, the use muile of tlie word res: it was npiilie<i 
to everything.' 

Another observation leads us to the same conchision. 
Why is purity of style so rare and so highly valued, but 
because it is so difficult to name things by the words signify- 
ing the more limited species, which are habitually named 
loosely under generic terms. 

198, It will, perhaps, be said that children fiud it easier 
to learn and apply the more general common names because 
they apply to a latter number of objects, and are, therefore, 
more frequently heai'd. But the question still remains, why 
adults themselves should make such frequent use of generie 
names if it were easier for them to use the specific ones, 
which certainly are more appropriate, and lielp correctness 
of language. 

It is certain, then, that the more ideas are general the 
more congenial and familiar they are to ttie human mind, 
provided tbey express only immediate abstractions, that is, 
such OS denote a common element in the sensible tbiugs 
perceived by us. The case would be changed if the abstrac- 
tions were Bueh as are formed by an action of the mind on 
previous abstractions, and which we have termed abstractions 
from abstractions,' 

It is, then, of the greatest advantage to the child to prac- 

■ Torcellini aaya on the word rf« : I'm est immensa pmpe imia iiit miiiiin ilgnifi- 
eandn, gwv jteri, '/ici, nut eogilnri posannt. T^fflo cibfiflTVations or?, in facit, 4 fre«li 
proof of the taalU of uur pMlosophlcal ayatem: tliinff, or rti, Is a word equlTaleiit 
(with little iliflemnce) to entilji, being. The «nnls irlii?li are mict frvqaeutly nstsl 
Kbtm UiBt the Ideas Ihe^ express sre the moel (lualllBr and nstniul lo man. lliia 
wonld te impoBslblo as regards the Idra of enWty, the tn™t ubstntct uf all, if It liad 
to be formed by dint of Bni>oesalye nlAtraf (lops, InsteiLd of aprln^ng Into life aimul- 
UuieoDSly «Ith the hnman mlnil Itself. 

■ If tills Importsnt distinction la attended to, wo shall not be accnseil of Rontra- 
dlctlng opraelTOB when we asMirt [bat (lie Drat of tlie natural-moral lawa appm- 

luijnersoi one. See Tmtlalo della tluckmsa Monilt ("Treatiae ou the Moral 
Conaulenue "), Noa. VM-ÌX. 
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tìae him in paseing from the more general oames of things 
to the less general. When he hoa gone through this procesB 
repeatedly with many different kinds of things, his ideas will 
be arranged in then- right order ; he will liave laid in the 
fittest material for subsequent reflection, and his mind be- 
comes accurate and logical. 

199. But liesifles obsen-ing the rules given above, there 
are certain othera, of which the following is an example: 
The educator should have a table drawn up of the classes 
more or less extensive into which all the things conceived 
can be divided. This should be the foundation of bis logic. 
Here is such a table : 



I Being. 

\ Klnnentai-y iileiix iifiieing. 

{rdeol Being. 
Real Being. 
Moral Being, 

Rent Genera. 
Menial Genera. 
Nominal Genera. 



Ahstmcl Species. 
Semi-aliK/Tact Species. 

Ì F%Ul~imperfect species. 
Full Species. V Fall-perfect apeciei^ 

J Ideal. 



I 




.01^ object (the real, uni 

having the form propei 

\^nilÌRg, whiub Is aUi^ther wuil 
' btìatg, «nd tiie mne hi nil the other 



alKJve mentioned should be included 
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neither the names Bignifying the elementary Uleaa of being 
(though amongst the easiest), nor those indicwtiug catego- 
ries, or denoting mental or nominal genera, but solely the 
words signifying the univerml, the real genera, the abstract 
and senii-<tiistract species, and also the subsisting (proper 
uamea) . 

2(H). Now, as the senii-aljstract species may be innumera- 
ble, we have still to find the role by which to choose thoM 
best suited to the ebild. Here there can be no doubt that 
the right rule is to choose those in which he will be most 
interested, and he is most interested in those which nre most 
closely related to his wants and instincts, and which sooueat 
and most vividly strike his external senses. 

The educator, therefoi-e, mnst examine with subtle insight 
the development of these wanta and instincts in the child, 
and the order and vividness of his seuaations, in order to 
discover which are tiie accidental (jualities in things which 
moat interest him, and thus lend him on by this natural gra- 
dation to reeognize in ea(-h thing the semi-abstract species. 

Moreover, we must remember that these semi-abstractions 
shonld not l>e formed from tlie things themselves, but from 
the conceptions of things as formed in the child's own mind ; 
otherwise he will understand nothing. Now the concep- 
tions the ciiild forma to biintielf of tilings are in themselves 
accurate (ho makes mistakes only iu tlie words he applies 
to them), but imperfect, and therefore Ihey are continually 
being altered and corrected- For example : the child forma 
his conceptions of a -plant from seeing it growing in the 
ground, from its green color, from the common form of 
plants, from the cool, damp feeling of the leaves, etc. This 
is not and cannot be expected to be the conception of the 
philosopher ; but it is this cliildish conception, or rather this 
conception proper to the age in which it is formed, that we 
should start from, and connect witli it the chissiflcation ut 
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plants. Tlio 6pe<rillc nbstraction of a plant in the minde of 
our little ]>uj)il will then be ''- that which is phmted in the 
ground and grows." 

Tlie sp«x.'ific abstraction of the plant itself will, on the 
other hand, be to the mind of the philosopher '^ au organized 
body without bouhcs or contntctilitj, which develops from 
a germ, absorbiug and assimilating, under given favorable 
esternai conditions, molecules of a different kind." The 
classi ilea ttou of plants to which the child's mind should be 
led must in no ease rest upon this deflnitioa, which the 
child could nut understand, l>ut roust be constructed on the 
conception proper to his degree of intelligence. 

Hence it would be a blonder to classify plants for him hy 
seediug aud germination. He does not want a elassiflcation 
of that which germinates, but of that wkidi is planted in the 
ground and grows. 

201. Moreover, the abati'act qualities on which the vari- 
ous classes are founded must be such as do not exceed 
the degree of intelligence the child's mind has attained, and 
they should also fm'nish the stimulus which shall rouse and 
attract his attention ; this being the second condition, as we 
have pointed out, of his understanding what we want to 
teach. That stimulus is to be found in the sensible char- 
actera of the object, and especially the larger and more 
striking, BO that they imprint themselves on his senses, on 
hia imagination, and bis memory. These characters, con- 
sisting in sensible qualities, hring the fiiU conception (««»'- 
i-ersal, not abstract) nearer to the afistract conception, and 
thus form the aemi-abstractions, as we have called them, 
which are best adapted to the childish mind. 

Tlie whole classification of roses, which we gave as an ex- 
ample (31—34), is founded on these semi-absti'actions ; in 
other words, it is ati absti-aetion the ground-idea of which is 
pi specific semi-abstract idea (the specific idea of the rose) . 
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202. Indeed, if we consider all the clnssifìcations that can 
be inDd.e of uou-sensitive things, — which is as much as to 
say all pUysit^al syatema, — we find them fouuded on a 
specific abstract idea, that is, the ides of corporeal sub- 
stance. All tfte infinite scale of subdivisions of thia sub- 
stance is no otiier than a scale of semi-abstract ideas, wliich 
descends to the first step, the full idea (idea of the universal 
but nut abstract individual), which is the Ijoundaiy of the 
ideal world. iVholly outside of that remains the subsistence 
of things, which constitutes the world of reality. 

Tlie conclusion from tliis is, tliat the order to be oliserved 
in teaching the child the more or less common names of 
things, must follow the classification which descends from 
the specific abstract idea, through the eemi-abstract ideas, 
to the actually subsisting. 

CHAPTER V. 

EDUCATION OF THE ACTI 



203. One of the difficulties which the educator has to 
solve is to determine whioli are the things in each of the 
periods of childhood which the child should do for himself, 
and which should lie done for him by the teacher. Undoubt- 
edly the child's nature acta beneficially, and the educator 
should resiioct this action, and beware of interrupting or 
disturbing it. It is no easy task to disceni it and the wis- 
dom of its ends ; and it is only the few who feel how relig- 
iously it should be respected. We ai-e always wanting to 
do too much ; we form opinions with presumptu<nis haste ; 
and, stroug iu our self-confidence , we faucy we can easily 
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do better than nature, and think with a schoolmaster's rod 
to teacU ami improve oor great mother. 

Nature, working in the cliilfl, is forever producing peace, 
eerenit;. order, due developnieut of all the faculties. The 
educator often enough fails in producing these resulta of 
which nature has tbe secret, and by his positive action pro- 
duces their contraries, i. e. agitation, disturbance, dÌBorder, 
perplexity, confusion in tlie mental piwiesses which hinder 
and clash witli one another. 

204. Tliis impoilant consideration supplies us with cer- 
tain general mles of infant education : het« are some which, 
although I have mentioned them already, can never be too 
often repeated. 

(1) The child Bliould not be disturbed when it is quiet 
and contented. 

(2) In order to avoid the chance of irritation, it should 
be occupied rather with thujga than persons, for the former 
are never indiscreet, and do not, by their interference, alter 
and disturb the child's natural mode of action, 

(3) When it is tired of things, then is the time for per- 
sons to come to its assistance. 

(4) The persons who are about the child should be sin- 
cerely genial and kind.' 

(5) They should not eseite the child citlier physically or 
morally by over-fondling or play ; it is better for him to be 
left to amnse himself, with passive rather than active things. 

I am not sure that the rule in English nurseries, of 
always Bi>eaking low to children, is a good one.* The low 
voice is, of course, less exciting, but it seems to me that it 

' "Kien n'^galB." ohgcryen Mad. Necker, "la frotdenr dM entanU poor 1e« 
démonatrationa byjKx^riteB." — L.II.<;.ii^ 

' !fnle nr Tmnslalnr.—Iioe» each arnie eiiet? Is It not mther Iho rale Roa- 
DdDi himself would lay dowii, tlmt loud, IultbIl Bonjida must bo avoHed in ape&k- 
'glolufants? H* luayhaTP galueil tlie Idea from tlie nsturally qnieler demeanor 
d loner Ione of Toine of Eot^lÌBli people, ai oompared wltli ItHllnna. 
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Ì3 an excessive application of tlie principle that the child 
sLould not be startleil or shocked, aud that it ia an attempt 
to go beyond Nature herself in this mutter. On the other 
hand, I hold it to be of the highest use to observe the fol- 
lowing rule 1 Let the child hear only Bweet, well- modulated 
voices, with a good intonation, end then it wiU not matter if 
they be high or low. Its own voice ia high-toned by nature ; 
why should it be injured by the high tones of another? It 
is the harsh, the dry, the false, the discordant, the violent 
which disturbs, distracts, and irritates it, not the natural, 
ordinary sounds, high or low. On the contrary, I believe it 
to be a useful practice for the child, as I said before, to let 
it hear the whole scale of sounds and their concords in due 



205. It need scart^ly be said that education cannot be 
alt(^ether negative : the teacher must make it positive in 
some directions. 

In the first place, all but those who choose to flatter 
human nature must recc^nize that it is defective, and often 
enough manifests evil inclinations. The will of man yields, 
at first, spontaneously to the natural disposition, good or 
eril, which shows that it also ia a mixture of both. 

Undoubtedly art must come in to remedy the defects of 
nature and will ; to anticipate them, to keep away tempta- 
tion and bring about occasions of right action. Divine provi- 
dence, by ordering that man should be born into a society, 
made him dependent upon his fcllow-creattires, that they 
might help his weakness, guide his ignorance, correct his 
wrong tendencies. Edueaticm, therefore, must have ite posi- 
tive bide ; but what does tbiit consist of? IIow far doea it 
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extend? What is its part at each period of man's life? 
These are new problema of immenee difficulty to be resolved, 
— problems wliiob in pi-actice will receive iiifiuitely vai'ious 
solutioos according to the circumstances of tbe pnpil, which 
are tliemaelves diiltcult to know completely and certaitilv. 

20C. It may be laid down in geuei'al, that the ixwitive 
portion of intellectual and morid education sliouki be leaat in 
the earliest period of infancy, and go on enlai^iug with each 
anccessive period ; but what is tlie law which govenis tbia 
continnal extension? In a woiil, what ave its lìmite at each 
period? The answer to these questions must be arrived at 
by manifold esperimenta and observations, — whicli are now, 
thank Heaven ! beginning to he maJe, — and it is high time 
that the art of experiment anil observation should be applied 
to education. Meanwhile, we must be content to point out 
the way, — more than that we frankly confess oui-selvea 
unable to do, — and shall liegin by laying down a self- 
evident principle on which our subsequent reasoning will be 
hased. 

This self-evident principle is, that we cannot require from 
the cliild what is impossible to him, but only what he can 
do. We must find out, tlien, what it is he can do at each 
stage of hfe : this is the difticult point to determine. 

M. Naville admitted that here was tbe knot of the whole 
question as regai'ds the education of tlie child's intellectual 
faculties ; ' hut tlie case is the same as ivgards his active 
and moral faculties. We must always know wliat we can 
exact from the miil of the child ; to require more tlian this ia 
unfair to him. 



Bnd out for hiniself by a Mt expenilHure of time and labor, yoa dnll his lntell«t; 
If yoa nioie to glvft hloi the facta needfnl to him, and ^Idunt^ in iiAin^ them 
propprly, yon hinder his flrat at«p«, oblige him to lose tlitio In fruiCleBs effort», Bod 
dlacoaraj^ bUn." —Oe CEdiicalloii Pvbliguc, pp. 106, lOT. 
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-07. Now, !18 regards the iinderstandiug, tlie very object 
of tliiti work is to detei'iiiiue witli [ireoisiou the graduai 
piwcesaea of the child's mind, so iis t<j know what cuu i« 
expected of it at each period of chiiilhood. The will follows 
the Btepa of the uuderetanding, and it would be manifestly 
unreasonable to require that the child should wiU a gooil or 
fly from on evil, both of which are na yet unknown to him. 
Yet this is what educatore are very apt to do : tliey want the 
child to think as they think, to will as they will, to act as 
they act ; or, rather, they want him to think, will, and act 
its they see that it is proi>er to think, will, and act. 

The injustice of siieh teachers arises from their ignorance. 
They have made for themselves rules of action, and pretend 
that the child shall observe the same rules. Where this pre- 
tension is too obviously absurd, tiiey reduce it only so far 
us to say tJiat the child lias wi rule of action because he has 
not yet arrived at the use of reason. This is going from 
one extreme to the other. The child, indeed, has not the 
same rule of action as the adult, and it ia gross injustice to 
require it of him. But it is no less an error to say that he 
lias no rules : he has his oicn ; and our business is to guide 
bim by these, and not by ours. It is true that lie appears 
int^pable of underataudiug our rules, when we put them 
before him ; but to infer from that the absence of any 
rule of mental action would be a great mistake. It is our 
fault that we m-e uuacquaiuted with this rule,— tliatwe have 
failed to observe and note it. The child, certainly, does not 
p<jasesa rules in any abstract form ; but bia mind quickly 
sets them fur itself, and it is this process of formation which 
should be the object of the educatDi''B study, while it is just 
this wiiich has hitherto been altogether neglected. It has 
not even been suspected that such mental rules were formed 
in the earliest period of infancy. 

208. "We have already seen that the child, from the cadi- 
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eat stage of intelligence, pereeives aensitiye and intelligent 
being, us he also pereeivea the olijeet which is beavtifui 
Lia eyea. Here we have the Bouree of the two pnmordisl 
guides of his meutiil action, which his affections will follow. 
He will soon love the sensitive, intelligent heiug, and admire 
the beautiful object. His affection and his admiration fol- 
low the earliest light of his anderstaoding : tl)e moral action 
is born immediately of the iutellectual one. 

It will help us to obsen-e that these two effects of admira- 
tion and affection are not so distinct aa they seem in the 
child's mind- In fact, what he really lovea is the beautiful; 
it is thia that he admires, and therefore lovea it : admi- 
ration is thiit first appreciation which is the cradle of 
love, I admit that he sees a real difference between his 
mother's face and the button shining in the hght ; but thati 
ia a real and specific difference only on the supposition 
made, that aoula interact on each other through the medimi 
of living bodies. On the other hand, we have already 
that the child gives a soul to the shining button and to aU 
other things, and therefore he not only admii'ea but lovea iti 
So true is it that the child loves that which he has first 
admired ; that, ia baby language, pretty means eqaally 
lovable, and vgly, unlovable. Those two words have a moat 
extensive meaning for infants. This is equally pi-ovecl by 
an observation wiiieh has been already made, that little chit 
dren show compassion only towards the things tliey con» 
sider pretty, and that their hearts harden against the thingA 
which seem to them ugly.' 

209. In tl»e second period, the standards which guide the 
child's affections assume another form. The words prelt^ and 
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ufjjy, ffoori and bad, etc., having hcen continually licaixl I)y 
him, he is no longer affected only by what is pretty bdiI ugly, 
but already a certain type of goodness and beauty is fonned 
in his mind, and he is moved by this alxttraetion ; by it he 
understands and loves absent object» whicli are good and 
beautiful ; he desires and le&nis tu seek tliem, nhde exactiv 
the contrary process takes place as regnrds evil onea. 

It is true that this abstract standard, this Srst type of 
good, is still closely bound to the object, and at first is no 
more than the sound of the word associateti with vai'ioiis 
objects, of which hia memory retains the perception and the 
image ; but, little liy little, it becomes a real semi-abstract 
idea, 1. e. an idea composed of the iniagiual i<leas of the 
objects seen. This semi-atistract idea, type of tlie beautiful 
and the gooil, is the neareat to the objects after the imaginal 
ideas, so that, guided by its standanl, the mind has but a 
step to make to arrive at the objects themselves. Hence 
the child's affections, under its impulse, retain much of the 
eagerness and uupetuosity of their earliest manifestations.^ 
lie doee not aa yet seek by a variety of means to attain the 
desired object, but springs to grasp it at once. 

210. Now this type of go<Hl, tiius formed by the child so 
eariy as the second order of cognitions, and liecoming his 
rule of action, is different in form from tlie rule supplied to 
bim by Nature hei'self in the earlier stage of his mental hfe ; 
but at bottom it is the same. It is the good aud the beauti- 
ful that tiie child admires and loves at l>oth periods alike : 
but in the first, he loves and admires the g(>o<l and beautifid 
objects ; in the second, he begins to love the good and the 

ittTS destrn arc so yixlciit. tlint Mn<l. Nreker de Saunnre reeom- 
«DdiUuidiildren atiODld luit W iiJlov 
VMUilaBhDDldHcne Ctaem loo inn.'li. 
ttd'évUtr de la rrmlre témnini 
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bi'iiiitiful in the objects. The good and tlie beautiful are 
preaented to his niiod in a new form ; but liis will, in both. 
cases, haa the same object. 

This identical object, this goodness and beauty, on whi(^. 
the affections of the infant are fixed, remains the constant 
object of human affections thronghout the life of man, in th» 
period of his greatest vigor and intellectual development, 
as ic the decline of his faculties in age ; and towards it he 
breathes his last djring sigh, and hopes to attain it in eter- 
nity. But if the object remains fundamentally the same, the 
mode of conceiving it is by no means the same, aod thuB 
the acts of the will are modified by the forra in which thei 
understanding presents the good and the beautiful. 

211. That form changes with each order of cognitions, 
liut, as besides this advance, which consiste in passing 
from one stage of cognition to another, there is also a second 
pri^ess wliich takes place within each stage of cognition, 
and demands no small amount of time, so the type of the good- 
which governs the will retains the force proper to a given- 
order of cognition, while becoming amplified and perfected. 
The arduous task imposed on the educatoi-a of youth, is tft 
follow these mntations of form from one period to another, 
together with the steps of its development within each period. 
For it is this type in the child's mind at each stage of its 
existence which they must make use of to guide its moral 
prt^ess. And- they must demand from it neither m<»S' 
nor less than tliis : that it shall follow the rule of good— " 
neas which nature has formed within it, and not an^^^ 
other. To demand no exercise of virtue from the child i t= 
educational indolence arising fi-om ignorance; to demanc^ 
that he shall be virtuous, according to a standard as ye= 
unknown to him, is a pedantic absurdity, the tyranny of peda^B 
gogues. It must entail violence, il!-huraor, blind anger 
the teacher, which will be the only things his uuhappy discip" 
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will Icam iif him. It follows that the cliikl must always lie 
considered aa a moral being, for such he always is ; but, at 
the same time, the form aad nature of bis morality at each 
stage of ebildhood baa to be investigated, and herein lies 
the secret of child-nature, to be fathomed only by arduous 
study, by obscrvatiou and profound meditation. 



212. Having arrived at the second order of cognitions in 
the cbild, we have also pointed out what form his morabty 
can take. 

He has an idea of goodness apart from subeiatent objects, 
though one or other of the latter is constantly associated 
with it. That idea Ì8 not only apart from Bubsistent objects, 
as are all imaginal ideas, but it is also diGferent from the 
latter. For imaginal ideas faithfully represent the object as 
it appears to the senses ; but the idea of goodness expresses 
none of the indifferent or bad parts of the object, but only 
the element which is good ; as the idea of badness, leaving 
&BÌde the good or indifferent parts, retains only the element 
which ÌB bad. This idea of goodness or badness, therefore, 
is Dot only universal as are all imaginal ideas, but it is in 
Bo far abstract, that it fixes attention solely on one deter- 
mination, on a single quality of the object, aijart from all 
others. 

But what is good and what is bad to a child whoso devel- 
<:>pment has attained only to the seconil order of cijgnitions? 
The abstractions through which a child at that stage has 
arrived at the idea of good and evil can have been derived 
only from his perceptions of sensible objects and their 
ÌKnttginal ideas: for his mind contains nothing else capable 
c>i attracting his attention. Language, also, the iustrumcnt 
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by which he has aeewinplishetl the great work of aLstract- 
ing from the objects perceived, imagined, ideated by 
him, tlie good or evil elemeut in them, haa continually 
dircfted hia attentioa to senaible objects by the continual 
repetition he hears from his mother and nui-se of the words 
in reference to them : " This ia good, this is not good, th» 
is bad." 

The good and the bad, then, of which the child forms an 
idea, are a goodness and a badneea presented to him by Ms 
senses. 

213. This goodness and badness have in them lK>tti a »uÒ- 
jeetive and an objective element. 

The objective element belongs to the intellect, and is the 
beautiful and admirable in the object which the child so 
admires and loves. As I have already pointed out, closer 
observation proves that the child from tlie beginning judges 
everytliing to be alive. But this judgmeut, by which the child 
holds everything to be living, must not be confounded with 
the conjecture I made above, that beings really living ex- 
ercise upon him an influence coming from their souls, and 
passing into his soul, nlthough in both cases through the 
medium of the body. Should this action, as yet little noticed 
by philosophers, be ascertained and verified as a fact, ita 
effect on the child must be classed as a feeling, and not con- 
founded with the judgment formed by the child himself, 
The latter may be mistaken ; the feeling is always real. 
The child may act both on tlie one and the other. Feeling, 
until it is perceived by the intellect, has only a subjective 
existence. Hence, in the goodness jwrceived by the childJ 
there is a double subjective element, i e the corporeal seiisa- 
tion and the animaatic wjihjnen* (feeling of the soul) 

214. From this analysis of goodness, as understood bj 
the child, arises the question whethei the obiettive elemen" 
enters into his idea of it, as nell as the subjective This is 
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an important qucBtioii in determining tlie state of the cliikVs 
mind and soul with regard to tlie good, and to answer it we 
must itoall two principles already laid down : 

(1) Tliat tlie cliild'a attention is fnimafily excited solely by 
external stimuli ; ita spontaueoua action is always towards 
extei'ual objects, and turns inward to the subject only later, 
and when constrained to do ao by special causes (98, 188). 

(2) That in ita primary perceptions the intellectiuil subject 
aftirms only an entity, but not the qualities or determinations 
of such entity, which it is satisfied to have in feeling ; and 
not till afterwards, and little by little, according as it is 
impelled by its necessities, does it direct attention to tJieae 
sensible determinations of the entity (109 and foil). 

Now, it is evident that, to form an idea of gootincss, we 
must previously have some perceptions of what is gooil ; for 
every such idea is a concept-idea.' The pei-ceptiona, there- 
fore, from which the idea of goodness is worked out, however 
imperfectly, must be, not simple perceptions aflirraing only 
being, but perceptions somewhat elaborated which aflirra 
also the good in being. 

But to affirm this good, to affirm a good being, is to affirm 
an object; and simply to aflirrn an object, without going 
further, is an infinitely easier and more spontaneous process 
for the human mind than to affirm itself as subject, and by 
BO doing change the subject into an object of the intellect. 
Previous to the thiixl period of chi!dhix>d, there is nothing 
to impel man to turn his mental activity in a direction 
80 opposed to the natiu'al one, or to force it, from the 
straight tine of advance it has taken, to retrace its steps, 
and full back npnn itself, upon the subject wheu<'e it ema- 
nates. We shall speak further on of 8eIf-kuowle<lge, and 
show how late it is manifested in the child ; yet, until he has 

> I call «, eaacepUfÌQa tlul wlilch i^lves, lisliluB Iwli^i;, Eorno dctfrminntinii oC 
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ari'ivocl at it lie cannot attrilnitc tlje subjective element to 
liimself. 

215, But admitting this, may lie not, iievertlielesa, per- 
ceive this element? Aaeuredly lie does, for otherwiae 
could not abstract the idea of good from his perception ; 
he does not recognize it as nubjective; he perceivea it a 
Bimple object. Hence liis own ploaBiireB, bis own pai 
wbicli, in HO far aa tliey are feelings, exist in the subject, 
ill 80 far as they are observed and perceiveil by his under- 
standing, are objects, are qualities and properties of real ' 
entities pei'ceived by hia intellect. All tbe affections of 
admiration and love, of diKgiist and aversion, manifested by 
the child are directed, not to the pleasure and pain he feels h 
himself, but to pleasaut or painful objects : it is in these that 
he sees the seat of hia pleaanre or hia pain. Although what 
he feels is internal to tbe sense, yet it b exteiual to the 
intellect, and it is long ere the intellect restui-es its pleasnrea 
to tlie subject. 

The effects produced by pleasure and pain are proiluced 
equally by all sensations which come to man through hia 
external organs. The intellect, tlie law of which ia to c 
ceive everything objectively, sees the primary sensations, i 
color, taste, smell, etc., in the objects whose being it atHrms 
in ita first perception, and thus afflrma because of the action 
they exercise on the senses. This is tlic reason why mankind 
in genera] regard as qualities of bodies these modifications 
of their own feelings ; and it is only through deep and a 
sidnous philosophical reflection tliat we succeed in completely 
dissipating tliis error, and stripping external forms of thè 
borrowed vestments in which onr childhood clothed them, i 
adorned them, giving them, aa it were, flesh and bhxid. And 
verily these forces, so denuded by tlie inexorable thought of 
the philosopher, remain dry skeletons, I had almost said, — 
thin, imperceptible ghosts, aud uotiiiiig more. 
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216. From these obaervations followB tìie aingiilnr conse- 
quence that the child who, iii hia animal life, acts wholly 
subjectively, begina witli his bumau life to act on objective 
motives, long before eitliei' his iiitt:llet-t or his will lias learnt 
to recognize and love tiiat wiiich is subjective, tliat which 
can be referred to himself. For his infant intelligence does 
not see those same sensible things which properly belong to 
the subject, as suuh, but contemplatea and loves and hates 
them aa so man; objects. 

Hence, it has been justly observed that children show an 
admirable disinterestedness in things which they do under 
the influence of pleasure and pain ; and it is the error of 
those who are incapable of obseiTing hnnuiu nature to 
assert that self-love is tjie first of the affections t^> manifest 
itself.^ The authoress we have ao often quoted says, with 
delicate observation, that the child "too duficient iu fore- 
thought to let himself be the slave of hi» wants, has the 
mania and sometimes the pride of inde peu deuce, and though 
he receives everything at our hands, his aflectiou yet wears 
an air of disinterestedness." 

217- If, then, we proceed to deduce from all this wliat 
is the moral virtue of the young cliild, we sluill find that it 
consists wholly in benevolence, for this benevolence is objec- 
tive and, therefore, impartial, disintci'ested, and preceded by 
esteem for the object loved. It is, indeed, no other tlian the 
benevolence to which the virtue of man in all periods of life 
may he reduced ; for goodness "is love.' Fi-ora tJiis we per- 
ceive that tlie difference between the virtue of the ehild and 
that of the man (leaving merit aside), does not consist in 

1 We muM (Uatlngiiish the ojiirrail una itatiiirtlvc, from IntaUlBBiil, iwlionB. I 
han ihown that It Is equally a mlttnke to Bllrlliuto the nnlmnl Hctlnni to Ktf- 
tntereat, or lo call them iKrinlerestwl. The trulli la, tlut toch action li iiriclier 
InteKsted unr dMuterested, and (he aaiuD niuy be nld of the action of [eelliit; tn 
geiiBral. See Storia fkunpamfiFa lie' Sialoni Sforali, c. It. art. 4, Coraimni. 
Uve History of Moral Syslomi. 

' Tbi» truth rolIoWB, at it Becmn Lo u«, munifcatlv, from nil ».■ liiiv« writl«u oii 
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the one being benevolence and the other nOt, since both are 
equally benevolence, but in the different object of this benev- 
olence ; for this object expands in proportion to age and the 
progress of knowledge. 

218. It has been already shown tliat the object of benevrf^ 
lence or love can be no other than a good. What good, 
then, can be known to the child who has reached only the 
seeoni oi"der of cognitions? 

If tiiese cognitions have no other object than sensible 
things, it is clear that he will love what his senses repre- 
sent to him ae beautifnl and lovable, — food, light, the smil- 
ing countenance of another human being : these and sneh as 
these are the elements from which he gathers his conception 
of good which afterwards governs all his affections. He 
finds and recognizes the good in all that causes him pleasur- 
able sensations, and lie loves it all with effusive and impar- 
tial affection. That is bis moral mie : it is not ours, indeed, 
hut for him it is the right one and the onlj' one possible. 
If we do not disturb his inward processes, he will fol- 
low it with simplicity and entire loyalty ; he is just in his 
dealings, though witliout knowing it; his morality exists, 
altliough as yet he has attained no cousoiousueas of it. 




SKCOND B'tAOE OF tOQNlTION»? 

219. The child whose understanding has reached the 
second grade of cognitions may injure his morality in two 

(1) By fonniug for himself false rules regarding good 
and evil. 

(2) By not faithfully guiding his affections and actions by 
the rule of good and evil which he has rightly foiined. 

I. If we suppose the child to be uninfluenced by otheF' 
persons, he could not form a falae rule, unless his primaiy. 
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perceptions Lad Bhown bim good objects as bad aud bad 
as go«l ; for it is from tbese perceptions thut be afterwards 
gains tbs conceptions of good and evil on wliich liie nde 
is formed. But tbis is impossible, for perception follows 
senuatiott, and sensation caunot err.' 

The cbild, however, is not thus left to himHelf ; bis con- 
ceptions are abatractiona which he forms bj tbe lielp of the 
language he learns from th(fse around bim. It is true tbat 
be could not be altogether misled by tbose who flrst sj>eak 
to him ; for, if they always called that good wbicb bis seusea 
taught him was bad, be would end by understanding the 
word "good" to signify "bad," aud "bad" to signify 
" good " ; bis mistake applying only to words, not to things. 
But if the child is thus safe from error when flrst learning to 
speak, will he retain the same immmiity when he has gained 
the nse of a larger vocabularj'? Suppose that to the woi-da 
"good" and "bad" be attaches a right meaning, — within, of 
course, the limits of bis experience of good and evil, — will 
he not soon fall into tbe errors of those around him?^ If, 
when be has learned to understand the meaning of the word 
" bad," be is told tiaat that is bad which is gixnl, will he not 
end by believing it? His aensea toll him the contrary, in- 
deed ; bnt is it trne that at that age bo trusts altogether bis 
own senses, his own experience? 

221. This is certain, tbat, besides the sensea and tbe intel- 
ligence, the faculty for persuasion * awakeua very early in tbe 
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child, and one of its fwiictions is voluntary belief, voluntary 
adhesion to the alllrmation of others. 

Not only have we the power to believe vwliintarilj what 
is told to ua by others, hut we are uaturally inclined 
to it, and this is the reason of the harm done to children by 
the evil tbey hear. Even when the evil spoken of ia of a 
kind which as yet offers no temptation to a child, he ac- 
cepts it readily from the pure need of beUeving, of being 
in unison with the feeling of others. This tendency shows 
itself visibly in the earliest stage of infancy, and wonder- 
fully helps the infant to understand its mother's speech. It 
follows that truthfulness is absolutely necessary to the edu- 
cator, from the very earliest words spoken to a baby in its 
cradle. 

In fact, if a child's teachers do not invariatly call that 
good which is good to him, he will find a diserepancy be- 
tween that which he feels through his senses and that which 
is affirmed to him by others. His two faculties of feeling 
and believing will thus be placed in contradiction to each 
other, and nothing so delays and hinders his development as 
this contradiction, causing a struggle between his faculties, 
the one destroying what the other is striving to Ijuild up. 
The poor infant does not know which side to take, nor 
whether he is deceived by Ilia faculty of sense or that of 
belief ; his mind ia confused ; he loses the power to form any 
steady opinion concerning the merits of things, and, till he 
has decided for the one faculty or the other, he remains 
in a state of useless uncertainty and disturbance. Far from 
making progress, he loses for a long while the calmness, 
clearness, and order which are the indispensable conditions 
of progress. Even when he has chosen which of the con- 
tending faculties he will adhere to, be will have no firm faith 
in it ; he wilt believe in it half hesitatingly ; this will lead to 
weakness of character, to the want of strong impressions, of 
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lai^e and simple feelings, and of the decided activity whicli 
is tlieir result. If he relies upon the opinions of others, 
rejecting the testimony of his own feeling, he loses the aure 
guidance of the latter, and it may ha predicted that he will 
turn out, at best, a light-minded man. If, on the other 
hand, be holds to his own feeling and rejects the authority 
of others, in so doing he sows the seeds of distrust towards 
his fellow-men, and, after a rebellious youth, he will reap in 
bis later years the fruits of discord, of seltishness, and of 
an inexplicable malignity. 

It is, then, of the fii'st importance to education at that 
age that speech should always be exact and truthful, and in 
niiison with the best feelings of the child. 

The child who is led by others to form false and imper- 
fect conceptions of good will assuredly derive from them 
false and itnperfect rules of morahty. Yet the child is not 
guilty of immorality in thus yielding to the deception ; for 
be does not wilfullv despise or wrong others, nor does he 
hale tJjem ; be only adheres to one or the other faculty, 
in the impo8Sihilit\ of holding to both, and Lis choice 
between them is not arbitrary, but guided by iiis inclination 
to one or the other. We must distinguish, however, between 
immorality and the inclination to immorality. The false 
conceptions and false standards of the child are not in 
themselves immoriil, but produce a disposition to immorality 
in the time to come. 

222. We have another question to consider, whether the 
child who has reached the second grade of cognitions always 
follows his own rules of good and evil, or occasionally de- 
parts from them wilfully. To tins we answer, that he will 
always follow tbem faithfully, and could not depart from them 
before having reached the third grade of cognitions. For, 
after he has formed his rule of good and evil, he must, 
to depart from it, form a practical judgment, that what 
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he had, liy that rule, held to he good, is evil, which sup- 
pcaee a new reflection. Of this we sliall speak in the aext 
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223. It most always be borue in miod, that every form 
of moral goodneBs ia a form of benevolence, and all moral 
evil ia only hate, or a limit put upon benevolence. 

Now the educator has two offices to perform as regards 
the benevolence of the child : 1, Toinspireit; 2. To guide 
it properly.^ 

The first of these offices is as important as the second ; 
for the sum of benevolence evolved from a human soul is 
the material of which its virtue will be composed.* He who 
has a lai'ge amount of benevolence will easily become a 
virtuous man. 

Let us consider, first, how to develop the benevolence in 
the child, and next how to direct it. 

224. In the two earlier periods of infancy, tJie child, who 
can as yet neither speak nor form abstract conceptions, can 
be moved to benevolence only through the pleasurable sensa- 
tions he receives from external objects. As we have al- 
ready said, to keep the child habitually ti'anquil, serene, and 
happy, opens his heart to benevolent feelings. 

When, however, he has reached the third period, it is 
time that his teacher should employ language as a means 
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to tbe same end, and this is mode easy by tlie fiiculty of 
persuasion, so early manifested iu ebildren, not only tlirough 
the action of perueptioc, but also through that ut faith. 

Those w]io have to edncate the child, or simgily talk to 
bim, should as a rule, therefore, frequently praise the things 
tiiat are good, and very seldom blame the bad ones, about 
which it is better to be uilent ; in other words, great use 
should be made of the epithets pretty, good, right, and as 
little as possihle of the contrary oues, ugly, bad, Krovg, 
etc. To apply the latter to persons would be a very serious 
error.' 

The child, thus hearing only the praises of tilings as 
good and pretty, and never blame, will have his lienerolent 
affections, which necessarily follow his thoughts, more rap- 
idly developed than the contrary ones of malevolence ; his 
love and gratitude will flow towards all that surrounds him. 
It is scarcely possible to fiud anything which cannot in 
some one aspect he presented to him as good and beautiful, 
and therefore lovable. 



225, By the time the child hcgins to understand the 
conventional signs of words, he also understands the 
natural signs of action and gesticulation. This uatin'al 
language helps him to learn the conventional one, and vice 
versa: the two are learned together as one and the same.* 
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When tbe actioDS nnd geaUirea expresa feelings, the latter 
awake in him at sight of the former, whether through some 
animaatic iaflueaee, or through tbe instinct of imitation lead- 
ing him to reproduce the gestures whioh are naturally asso- 
ciated with suoh feelings, or whether both these canses unite 
to form that wonderful si/mpaihy which is shown by children. 
But in the third period not only is be thus moved, bnt the 
acta and gestures have become to bim real signs which 
reveal to him the inward feelings of those who use them. 

Let me be permitted to refer again to the observations 
of another writer : — 

" The same faculty, already manifested at seveii weeks old, is 
at the end of a year greatly developed. At that age a lively and 
therefore forward child can read the expression of faces. You will 
see him reproducing all the changes of your own mood ; be does 
not know wheoca comes your change, and yet he shares it with 
you, and, remaining a stranger to all the causes, he associates hint- 
self with all the effects. He is a mirror reflecting with niarvelloua 
fidelity your moral condition. 

" I will quote, as an example, a fact I witnessed in a atill 
younger child, only nine mouths old. He was happily playing on 
his mother's knee, when a woman came into the room whose face 
wore a look of mai'ked, though quiet, sadness. The child's atten- 
tion was attracted by this person, whom he knew, but had no 
special affection for. Little hy little his face changed; he let fall 
hi» toys, and finally clung crying to his mother's breast. What 
he felt was, not fear or pity or affection ; he simply suffered, and 
relieved his pain by tears. 

"In the same way a child of fifteen or sixteen montiis old, if 

present when some serious reading is going on, and all the faces 

around him express a certain solemnity of feeling, is generally 

subdued hito respect, — a fact which explains how the religions 

;, apparently so above the capacity of children of tender 

yet awaken very early in those young souls. An im- 

lasion, at fij'st objectless, but not without analogy to the solemn 
CDiotion accompanying sincere worship, is communicated to the 
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child through sjmpathj. He feels himself in a holy place ; the 
idea of something soured graclually dnwiis ujxtn hia mind, and, 
■when Boon after he heara God named as tte invisilile object of 
our eterual adoration, the couception of a hidden power is not 
a strange wonder to him : he lielievea himself to have felt the 
solemn influence of ii 



We are bound to avail ouraelvea of these facts. 

226. We muat also talie care tliat even the uatnral 
language of signs sliall comnmnioate to the cliild only 
gentle and reverent thoughts. They will grow up within 
hini, if everything he sees and hears tends to manifest 
and inspire them. 

We may convince ourselves, on the same groimda, of the 
hurtful influence, on the tender soul of the tittle child, of 
external sigos of auger, envy, hate, malignity, scorn, etc. 
They are to him so many corrupting words, whence he derives 
endless contamination. Equally hurtful to him is the influ- 
ence of terror, of sudden fright caused by words or actions ; 
but so much has been said on this head by others that I 
need not insist upon it. I will only point out, as before, 
that Nature should be our mistress in education, and that, if 
we observe her, we shall find that she always disposes the 
cliild to hope and cheerfulness, and keeps off aad and fearful 
tJioughta. Children never invent for tliemselvea gloomy,- sad, 
or painful fancies ; their imaginations are always bright, 
joyons, gay. This holds good not of childhood only : it 
is the constant law of human nature. Wliy, tlien, do we 
not aid this natural disposition? Wliy do we not tiT to 
follow Providence, hy whom that nature was constituted, 
and avoid saddening and terrorizing the spirit which it 
impels to hope and courage? 
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227. But, we may ask, is not fear also a natui'al affection | 
of the bnman bouI, and why is it placed there? The niiswer 
is, that man may also be restrained within the limits of duty 
by the fear of a higher power, — that through this fear, he 
may be made to feel his own weakness in comparison with 
the jiower without him, which is the power of the Creator, or 
of tliose who do the Creator's will. Such fear aa tbia is not 
needed liy the infant, who would be incapable of recognizing 
it as the minister of divine justice ; and the fantastic terror 
we might, in our folly, inspire in tbe childish mind would have 
no moral character, but be only a blind dread, confusing, 
instead of directing, its action. As to the sense of ita own 
weakness, it is but too strong already, and the reverential 
fear towards the Supreme Being can be excited in it only by 
the idea of a supremely good beii^, and in no other way. 

228. Having, then, excluded the agency of fancifully 
excited feare on tlie mind of the little child, wo have still 
to inquire whether we ought to resist his inclinations, and 
if so, to what extent? 

In the first place, there can be no doubt that, when he 
wishes for something injurious to health, be must be resisted ; 
but it should be in such a manner as to give him as little 
pain as possible ; and the best rule is to manage things so 
as to prevent auch wishes from arising. They are physical, 
not moral, and it would be unjust, therefore, not to use 
the gentlest means of eluding them. But, laesidea this physi- 
cal disturbance, he may very possibly show inclinations of 
an immoral kind. In treating of the resistance we niust 
oppose to these, we shall arrive at the answer to the 
question proposed above, — What are tbe means of regulat- 
iug the child's benevolence? 
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§ I. — Exercine of patience irhi'-h miif be roqnirpd of the 
child. 

229. One of the earlieat anti-moral inclinntions exhibited 
by cliildrea is iiupatience, although tliis ia due rather to 
habit than anything else. A certain exercise of iiatienca 
should be required of them, but very delicate treatment is 
necessary here. We will quote a mother's advice with 
regard to it: — 

"So long as the child is playing contentedly, you may go on 
with your own occupations. A look, a Bign of intelligence from 
titiie to time, ia enough to matto hira feel you are watching over 
him; and his seuse of safety from it is perfect. Never let liiin 
find himself deceived in this. If p^n should come on, or if his 
inward activity should begin to flag, 30 that he can no longer 
throw himself into the things around him, go to him. Yet do 
not hurry and try to give him occasion for a slight exercise o£ 
patience; make him learn, if yon can, the meaning of the word 
Wait. If that word ia made to signify to him invariably a sacred 
promise, it will acquire by degrees a great value in his mind; he 
will come to nnderstand that he ia to receive, but not to exact, 
and this will make him more gi-atefnl and affectionate." ''■ 

The patience thus reqnired is not physical Buffering, which, 
tlie child should always bo spared, but moral suffering, if 
indeed it can be termed suffering, and it trains liotb the 
understanding and the moral nature. He waits cbeerfully, 
and thus already begins to regulate hia affections. 

§ 2. — Correction of the ckiìd's conceptions. 

230. Feeling is by ifa nature impatient.^ To wait pa- 
ijentlj is always an exercise of intelligence, 

«,L. u. c. lU. 

cU'là Eif il iran Jiue, " Smii^ty aii.l its End," 
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The impatience of feeling in man is not in itself a. moral 

evil ; but it is a bad preparation for morality, and we should 
begin in good time to overeome it. Atiger ia also an im- 
pulse of feeliug, and, in Bo far as it is eucb, it is only an 
evil inclination. As we have ah^ady pointed out, care 
should be taken to prevent anytliing that might give bii-th 
to it in the child. 

These passions, and others of which we shall speak pres- 
ently, manifeat themselves in earliest infancy ; for at that 
age the strength of sensual action is great. They require, 
therefore, to be met wisely by moral rather than physical 
resistance. 

231. The passions act powerfully on the will, and the 
latter on the understanding, so that the understanding pro- 
nonnces that to be good which favors the pasaiona, and 
that to be bad which opposes them. It foUows that, if 
passions awaken in the child and destroy his state of 
tranquillity, his conceptions will be falsified ; for bis stand- 
ard of good will no longer be his natural feeling and healthy 
inatinct, but a passionate desire and a corrupted instinct. 
The falsity of his conceptions of good and evil in things 
is, indeed, unobserved ; but, in the mean while, tliese form the 
child's rule of action, and he loves wrongly and hates what 
he should love. Such seeds of error in judgment and feel- 
ing are small as the mustard-seed, but grow silently into a 
branching tree ; from them come those youtlis with an in- 
explicably cold and evil temper ; from them men thoroughly 
bad and incorrigible. The fate of men too often dependa on 
these nnwatched beginnings. 

To rectify these false conceptions in the child, wo must 
sometimes ward off, and sometimes resist, hie passion. It is 
a great mistake to flatter him, as is often done, by way of 
giving him pleasure ; it is an equal mistake to confirm him 
in his false concejitions, instead of replacing them by truer 
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ones ; above all, we must struggle againBt those nmoDgst 
thcii) which iospue him with feehngs of aversioo unci lead 
him to form nnfavorable judgmeuta. Our aim should be 
to make him see the good in tilings, and although he can, 
fit that age, see only the good and evil presented to him 
liy iiis senses, jet we can tell him that those tilings ai-e 
good which will be good for him in the future, and there- 
by facilitate the act of his nuderatanding, by whk-h, later 
on, he will verify our judgment. We can do this, as we 
have ah-eady pointed out, by availing ourselves of his faculty 
of belief. 

§ 3. — Rectificalioii of bad feelings. 

232. Impatience and auger, which have their source in 
the animal nature, and which, while coaflned to that, aie 
only anti-moral predispositions, easily gain the assent of 
the will, and then pass into immoral actions and habits. 

The feeling of aversion which also takes ita rise in tiio 
animal nature quickly passes into the region of the nnder- 
etanding aud is transmuted into hate. I do not believe that 
the human mind at that tender age is susceptible of the 
passion of envy, which is grief at the happiness of others. 

The fact related by St. Augustine of the infant sucking 
at one breast looking askance at its foster-brother sucliing 
at the other (which is not an unfrequent one) , bears the 
appearance of envy, but I should consider it simply a case 
of aversion. We may see the same thing in animals. Two 
dog,» eating out of the same platter growl and snap at 
each other. It cannot be supposed that this is the effect 
of the displeasure each feels at the good of the other, 
but arises rather, in my opinion, from the fear each feels 
that the other will hinder and lessen his own good. Tlie 
animal, through the unitive power in hiiii, not through 
intelligence, may perfectly become aware of tliu 
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of the food, and be bates that lessening, and, at the same 
time, the other dt^ which he associates with it in his fancy. 
The same animal operation takes place in the infant ; but 
later on, when the judgment of the understanding or only 
the act of the will is superadded to it, it is transformed 
into real hatred. 

233. Great care should be taken to prevent any occasion 
of such feelings, in infants who are unable to bear the 
strength of the temptation and bave no arms wherewith 
to resist it. If we perceive them to have taken an aver- 
sion to any one, we should do our utmost to remove it, 
and tbe most efficacious way of doing this is to make the 
obnoxious pei-sons the means of giving tliem some pleasure 
they desire ; their personality will then cease to be obnox- 
ious, and the child will lose its dislike. 

§4. — Removal of the limits too e<mly set to the benevolent 
affections. 

234. It is a phenomenon difficult to explain, why tìie 
child, and indeed the human being generally, though 
benevolent by nature, gradually limits hia affections to a 
certain circle of persons and things. 

There seems no doubt that tJie new-bom infant makes 
no difference between persons ; or at any rate, that he 
shows affection to any one who supplies his wants and 
caresses him. Thus, he often cares more for his nnrse 
than his mother, if be is more accustomed to tlie former, 
and if she performs tbe mother's oflice towards him. Nor 
does he show any preference as to who shall l)e his nurse, 
but loves tbe one tliat is given to huu, and at sis weeks 
old smiles impartially back to whatever feminine face smilea 
first at him. The inclination to benevolence is thus general 
in tbe infant, so long as it remains passive ; l)ut, so soon 
as it becomes active, it assumes a limited and exclusive 
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form. At one year old the child already feela unpleasantiy 
impressed by new faces, aud this dislike wliioh he takes to 
strangers goes on increasing with his yeai-a up to a certain 
age: he becomes timid, shy, rude; ehrinking from them, 
and takiug a long time to get used to them. How is this 
phenomeaoa to be explained ? I believe that several causes 
concur in pi-oducing it, and it is perhaps ditUcQlt to tmce 
them all. 

235. In the first place, the rational affections are gov- 
erned by the intelligence which supplies their objects. Now, 
in the Bphure of intelligence we must note tlie phenomenon 
of attention, which is a coucentratiou of the scattered forces 
aud, at first, inactive powei-s of the mind, briugiog them to 
tjear all together on a single point, a single object. The 
mind, when it has thus fixed its attention on oue object, 
has no more to spare for others ; it takes uo account of 
tliem, or at best a very slight one. Now this coiicenti-ation 
of facidty in intelligence takes place also in the will. The 
latter, so hmg as its station is slack and divided, remains 
indifferent among the various objects present ; but, so soon 
as it is concentrated and applied to one, or to a given circle 
of objects, all others cease to exist for it ; its whole dis- 
posable amount of benevolence, bo to speak, being already 
absorbed and exhausted by those it has selected. 

23G. These facts would be sufllcient to explain why the 
child who has become attached to oue set of pereons and 
tilings should be cold and indifferent to others. But this 
is not the whole state of the ca^e. As he grows older, 
the child is not only indifferent to persons he is not in 
the habit of seeing, but lie is startled and alai-med by 
their ap)>earance. He shrinks from tiieir approach to him, 
and shows himself disturbed, angry, aud hostile to them. 
How are we to account for this? We will try to point 
out some of the piiucipa! causes which seem to us to 
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concur in producing this condition, without, however, feel- 
ing sure that W6 have extiauHted them all. 

It seems probable that, when the human heart has no more 
benevolence to dispose of, it retains the contrary affections, 
fear, ill-will, aversion, in a state of estreme susceptibility.' 
To the child who has no more affection to give them, his 
fellow-creatures appear raysterious beings, from whom he 
expects no good and whose |>ower be fears : not being 
beautiHed by affection, — for it is love only that makes 
objects fair and sweet to ua, — they become obnoxious to 
his mind, which ia uncertain as to their good or evil nature. 
Others have already observed that a new idea presented to 
a child's mind produces something of the same kind of 
alarm. If this effect follows from a new idea, it is yet 
more likely to follow a new perception, where the latter ia 
not softened and disguised by a yet stronger feeling of 
affection. 

237. To this we may add another physiolt^ical law, », e. 
that man is always unwilling to retrace his steps either in 
thought or in affection ; to undo the acts of his intellectual 
and moral faculties in order to re-enact them differently. 
It is easy to convince ourselves of this by the foDowing 
experiment on children : Tell them a story, and they will 
delight in it ; but woe to you if in telhng it tlie second 
time you alter the least circumstance, or even add one ! 
They correct you at once, and insist upon having precisely 
the same representation. Why? .Because that represGuta- 
tion being vividly impi'essed upon their minds, tliev cannot 
bear to spoil or efface that beautiful imaginary picture, to 
paint it over again. The same thing happens with the will 
of children as with their fancy and understanding. Unlike 
adults, who always reserve a certain portion of their affec- 
tions for the new objects which may prove deserving of 

1 See Slnrin dell' Amore, L. 1. c. IL 
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them in futare, cliildren never think of the future, of which 
fl3 yet they hiive no conct'ption, and pour out on tlie Brst 
objacta of their affection the whole treasure of their hjve. 
I have already spoken of the vehemence and singleness of 
childish passions (158-162). This being premised, it is 
evident that a new person appearing before them naturally 
invites their aSFection ; but, to give it, they must first with- 
draw some portion previously disiwsed of elsewhere and 
bestow it on this new object. Now this is peculiarly oIj- 
noxious to them for two reasons : flrat, because they would 
bave to go Imck on a benevolent action already aeconi- 
plisbed, so as to diminish it; and, secondly, becanse they 
do not see how their affection can he withdrawn from the 
things they love. Would it not >>e wronging them? IIow 
can they begin to love less tliose to whom they have given 
all the love they have? By what fault have -they ceased 
to deserve it? Children are suseeptitile of a feeling similar 
to, and yet opposed to, jealousy. As the jealous pcreon 
suffers and is irritated by the fear of being rohiied by 
another of the affection of the loved one, so the cJiiid is 
the lover fearing lest his own affection for bis loved 
one should be stolen or diminished, and refusing to give 
it up. This affection of the child is not given to persona 
only, l>ut to everything about him ; and this esiilains why 
changes in the circumstances and order of his life annoy 
him so much, and put him out of temper. 

238. There is a third reason following from tlie second, 
■which is bound up in the phenomenon we are endeavoring 
to explain. The child's first instinct is to avoid jiain ; the 
second, to enjoy in jieaee his own well-being ; liis nature 
is full of pleasure, because full of life and seusibility. 
Moreover, when lie has distributed all his affections among 
the things and persons with whom he Buds himself, he bus 
marked out in his thoughts the sphere of bis happiness. 
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There lie all hie joys, and he cannot irof^ine any others. 
What wonder, then, if he is jealouB of such a domain 
A new object introduced into it ia a break in that whole 
which forms his state of existence, and which he perceives 
as one thing : it spoils his infant paradise, in which he 
cannot bear any change, any more than in the story which 
is told to him. We may trace an affinity between this 
tendency of children and the instinct and idea of prop- 
erty which awaltene so early in tlieir minds. All the 
things about them become, by the unitive force of their 
feehngs, a part of themselves, and to take away any one 
is a violence done to them. This phenomenon may be 
observed in animals also ; for it is an effect of the unitive 
force which belongs to their nature as to man's, and it 
has the appearance of the thought and love of property, 
which it is not. The idea of property follows it, however, 
as I have said. Mad. Necker dc Saussure relates having 
seen a little gul of eighteen months cry, if any one touched 
her nurse's work-basket. "One day," she adds, "the 
same child, seeing a strange woman carry away a dress 
of her mother's, began to scream violently. The same 
tiling happened the next day; and, from that time, she 
showed uneasiness at the sight of strangers, and, when they 
went away empty-handed she would accompany them to the 
door with a politeness which showed how great was her 
relief at tlieir departure."^ 

239. There ia, Anally, a fourth and deeper cause which 
I believe to have a large share in the limitation of children's 
affections at a certain age, and that is the special nature 
of their attachment to actual individual objects. There are, 
in fact, two forms common to every entity : the ideal, which 
is the principle of universality ; and tlio real, which is the 
principle of individuality. To these two forma of the entity 
1 B. in. 0. i. 
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correspond in us two powers : tiiat of intellect, through which 
we have the intaitioo of the ideal ; and feeling, which coii- 
stitutea all reality. The reality of feeling ìb subsequently 
confirmed by our judgment, which is a third power. In the 
intellectiial order, then, the intellect gives us the idea an'I 
judgment gives ua the tldjuj (res). Then follows the will, 
going out with its affections towards lK)th tiie idea and the 
thing; for it may find its term in !>oth f<)rms of I>eing. If, 
then, we love any object for its good qualities, we love it in 
and for ita ideal form ; but if we love an object for itself, 
and not only for its qualities, we lt>ve it in its reality, Tlte 
idea being, as we have said, the principle of nniveraality, 
our love is, in the first case, universal also, and therefore 
ready to turn to whatever other objects possess the same 
gifts and qualities on which alone it is fixed. The real, on 
the contrary, being tlie principle of the particular, onr love 
for it, in the second case, is particular and exclusive, 
and refuses any other object, solely because it is another, 
though it may have the same goo<l qualities as the first. 
This second kind of love is the principle of restriction and 
limitation of benevolence, and its nature is anti-mural where 
it does not find its term in the divine. Self-loie is of tins 
second kind: we love ourselves, not for the good quahties 
we possess, but because we are ourselves. Parental iffection 
is of the same character. What father or mother would take 
an angel of goodness and beauty m c'^cliange for tlieir own 
ugly, ill-conditioned offspring? Thev want their own and 
love it personally above all others Physical lo\e is a thud 
example of the same species: lovers caie only for the one 
person to whom they have devoted thLmsehea and demand 
a similar love in return: hence their jealousv which is the 
fear lest the individual, personal love of their loved one 
Bhould he drawn away by an ideal love, i. e. lo\e of the goixi 
palities of others. In children, the love wliich rests on the 
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good quaiitiee of the thing or pei-son (ideality) ìb istimately 
bound up with that which is given to the actual thing or 
person, and easily degeuGratcs into a. love in wbit'h the latter 
element (that is, love of the real individual) prevails and 
holds dominion. In proof of this I will quote the following 
incident related hy an acute observer : " A little girl let fall 
her beloved doll, which unfortunately broke its nose. Screams 
and utter despair followed, which were increased by the im- 
prudence of her father, who, taking the matter too lightly, 
half in joke and half ia attempting to mend the unhappy 
nose, melted it away altogether, leaving only an immense 
hole in its place. This threw the child into such a passion of 
mingled grief and anger that she nearly went into convulsions. 
Those alHJUt her did their beat to comfort and quiet her by 
promising that the doll should be taken away and cured, and 
at last the weary child was got off to sleep. While she slept 
a new head was bought and put on the doll, in the belief 
that this would make her quite happy on waking. But, 
on the contrary, her grief became more violent than ever, 
and assumed a touching tenderness. She was no longer the 
little fury, Ijut a true mother to whom they had dared to offer 
aiiotlier child in the place of her own. She could scarcely 
speak for sobs. ' Oh, it is not — it is not my doll I I knew 
her, ^ I don't know this one ! Do they think I am going 
to love it? , . . Take it away ! I won't look at it again! "^ 
Eveiy mother,' or other person accustomed to watch chil- 
dren, will bear witness to similar facts, proving that their 
affection is given, not to the good qualities in an individual, 
■but to the reality of the actual person. True it is that this love 
has its origin also in the ideal and universal love ; that is, ia 
the love_of good qualities, real or supposed ; for the human 
heart can begin to love only sjib specie boni, but later on it 
and becomes corrupted : it substatutes the person 
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or tiling for tlie gcKxl qualities autl gifta whicti it saw or 
■iccuatoiDdd itself to see in tliem ; at flrat it believes them to 
Ix! 6U inherent iu the peTSOn or thing that they caoDut exist 
elsewhere, aud are found there aloue ; next, the gooil qimli- 
ties are lovcil rather because they are found in the loved 
person or thing than fur their own sake ; and at last, the 
individuala aro loved for themselves alone, even when they 
have lost the qualities for which they were first beloved, 
and which now, when found in others, cease to excite love. 
Love, iu fact, has here become profouniUy immoral. 

240. Let it be noted, however, that in speaking of tlie 
love which has the ideal for its object, I did not mean that 
it excluded the real. À love that sliould exclude reality 
would he rather an incipient than actual love ; it is that 
which has been termed lAatonic, and which is felt neither by 
children nor the mass of mankind, but solely by the philoso- 
pher by nature, who ajrivea at ideas, but can neither go 
beyond nor realize them. That kind of philosophical love to 
which may be ascribed the best part of natural virtue does 
not enter into our present subject. The love which wo have 
described has for its object the entity in and for its ideal 
form. The idea, then, i. e. the gooil seen in the idea, is the 
standard by wliich actual entities are loved ; the latter are 
truly loved ; yet not only because they exist, but Iiecause 
they exist with the gifts ajid qualities which malte them lov- 
able. The other kind of love we have si>oken of loves the 
iictnal entities witliout going beyond, and forgetting or evcu 
excluding tlieir good qualities, 

I am well aware that this simple preamble to wliat I have 
further to say on this subject will send a chill to the hearts 
of all motliers, wives, fathers, and husbands ; but I am bound 
to apeak the truth, and to put before everything else the dig- 
nity of human nature, which amply repays the value of every 
sffection sacrificed to it, I shall, however, appear less cruel 
if followed to the end. 
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In examining, then, into the moral value of the two forms 
of love Tvbieh we have diati nguished above, we ahall be led 
to the foUowing refleetions. 

241. It is feeling which constitutes realitj. A real being 
as siieh, i. e.^ in bo far as it is feeling, seeks only the real, 
is attracted by it alone, and cares to nnito itself only with 
its like, i. e., with another real l>eing. All these tendeneiea, 
or, as they may be called, affections, although blind, are not 
wrong so long as they keep within the uphere of feeling ; 
they are rather to Ije considered a» having no moral charac- 
ter, and l)eing neither virtuous nor vicious, neither merito- 
rious nor the reverse, though they have an ends monolt^ cai 

But when the intelligent human being, the moral person, 
aBsigns to them a value, they enter the sphere of morality. 
If the value assigned to them by the nnderatanding be just, 
the person so judging tbem lias performed a virtuous act ; if 
it be unjust, the act is blaraable. What, then, ia the just 
value which should be assigned to such affections? 

In themselves they have none at all, but, considered as 
elements of happiness, they have a value when they become 
the rewards of virtue. In this relation they become right 
and desirable even to the moral being. But how great is 
the danger lest tlicj should he valued for themselves, inde- 
pendently of their relations to virtue ! This is one of the 
primary sources of liuman depravation. 

t2-12. Leaving aside, then, the affections that spring solely 
from the senses ami feelings, let us consider the morality 
of the rational love having for its object real being, 
Tn the first place, a finite reality, considered in itself, 
apart from any attributes, is impossible to conceive ; it is 
nothing, it presents no basis for our love. The infinite 
reality alone can be loved as such : that alone is. 
lu the second place, the love of finite realities, on account 
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of their good attributes and qualities, is certainly rigiit ; but 
it is love of the second kind, ilhiniined hy the ideal r ft love 
which is not exdiiaive, hut which expands t« all objects in 
which it finds similar attributes and qiialitiea : a love which 
is not unchangeable, for it grows and dirninislies witlj them ; 
llDally, a love wliieli ia not excessive, since it is measured by 
their value. The love which has for its object a reality like 
itself expends its whole force upon that. 

In the thii-d place, between the love of the real in itself 
and the love of the ideal in the real, we find the love of 
beneficence and the love of gratitude which are also gov- 
erned by the idea. 

243. The love of benejicence is that wiiieh loves to pro- 
duce in its objects the good qualities and attributes which it 
aims at. Its scope, then, is moral, for it does not love the 
real for its own sake, but aa the realization of those qualities 
wliich deserve to be loved.' 

The love of gratitude is bestowed on the beneficence of the 
person loved, and therefore terminates in the benefactor's 
giMxl qualities. Moreover, it desires to return the benefits 
received, and this feeling is also moral ; for either it desires 
to produce or to perfect some good quality in the benefac- 
tor, or to bestow some eudemonological benefit npon hira. 
The latter is a moral act ; for such a benefit bestowed out of 
gratitude is a benefit given on account of, and as a reward 
for, the good action whence came the benefit.' 

In each of these coses the love of the real is not absent ; 
liut, governed by the idea, it remains still the love of the 
idea realized, and, therefore, it is free and not confined 
or blind or exclusive. 
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244. We have now seen what are tlie causes which 
a child's affectiona and limit his benevolence. We may de- 
duce from them this most important rule of edncation : use 
every means to keep the benevolent affections in the child 
open, enlightened ; not exclusive, but universal. The science 
of education in relation to infancy will have reached ita cul- 
minating point, when it has determined what those means 
are, whether negative, avoiding every occasion of limiting 
the child's affections, or positive, bringing him to bestow 
them universally and justly. 

We will say this only to mothers, nurses, and parents, that, 
if they fear to lose by this method something of the love 
they covet from their nurslings, they could not make a greater 
mistake. The only result of it will be to change a love reat^ 
ing on false grounds into a love resting on true ones ; an 
impetuous but inconstant love into a calm but everlasting 
one ; the exchange of some childish caresses for heartfelt 
respect, which, while it gives their children that moral dig- 
nity which is the highest attribute of man, will give to 
themselves the fullest assurance that they will receive from 
them in return zealous aid and support through all chances 
and changes while life lasts, and an honored memory after 
death. 



24fi. The first and best of all positive means to foster and 
render universal and wise the benevolence of man from his 
tenderest years, is to turn his heart from infancy towards 
the source of his being, the Creator. 

God, comprehending in himself the whole of being whence 
everything that is is God loving all things, for he has made 
snd is making them all, — God is the sum of all good to- 
wards which the heart of man tends, and therefore the love 
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of (Jod contains implicitly the love ordained for all other 
things. Hence it b from tliis flame that benevolenee is 
kindled, and derives at the same time its immense expan- 
sion and its governing principle. 

Truly it is in vain that liousaeau pretends that the worship 
of God is beyond the lisping of the infant tongue. On the 
eontrary, the little child, as if nearer to its origin, seema to 
turn towards it with delight, to seek it with eagerness, and 
to find it more easily even than the adnlt ; and it belongs to 
God rather tlian to man to impart himself to the simple soul 
that knows nothing, yet understancls its Maker. As was to 
be expected, the sophistical Gen e ve se of the last century has 
been amply confuted in this and in his own country.' 

We have seen tliat the child at its third period already 
begins lo conceive the idea of God ; it can, therefore, feel 
love for Him, or rather it cannot help loving Him. 

If, then, we consider that, for all who admit the existence 
of God, He is the bond which keeps the universe together, 
the reason, the beginning and the end of all things, the good 
of every good, the essential good, who does not see that this 
idea of God for all who are neither atheiata nor uttei'Iy in- 
consistent, must govern, subordinate, and direct all others? 
Who docs not see that from it alone human education can 
derive its unity, its principle, its guiding light, and Qot lees 
that of childi-en than of adults ; of individuals than of 
society; of nations than of the whole homan race.* 

Let us, then, when we have taught the child the meaning 
of that word God, teach him at once to turn with all hia 
infaot affections towards Him. I have already shown that 

Rnnnnire on this eubjocl are to foU of 
nllhont pointlug tbom out to the reader 
nal. SCO B. lU. c. Til. of lUe work qnoted 
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man, in giving his heart to God, does not withdraw it from j 
uttier thiii>rB, since God is to be found in these also. lie I 
only sanctifies iiis affections, prevents any change in their ] 
nature, and makes them at once nobler and more endnriug. I 

246. Here I must say a word to Christian fathers and j 
mothers : to any others my words would be unintelligible, and N 
for that reason intolerable: let those, then, close their ears 
whose feelings liave nut reached the height which truly 
Christian parents derive, not from nature, but from the 
word of the Higliest. 

The law of God is a light nnto the feet of the latter, and 
therefore tbey fear not to consult it. Let them see, then, 
how that law determines the affections of their eliildren 
towards themselves and towards the Supreme Being. 

What does the law of God ordain towards the Siipi-eme 
Being ? Love : here are its words : " Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God witli all thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy mind."' 

What does it ordain for children towards their parents ? 
Honor: here again are its words : "Honor thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days may be long iu the land which the 
Lord thy God hath given thee."" 

Why is love titaa reserved for God, and honor commanded 
towards parents? What is the meaning of this distribution 
of the affections? 

The distribution made by this law is directly opposed to 
that made by natnre ; for grace is in continual opposition 
to nature, being larger in its views and affections than 
nature, which surrounds itself with limitations that grace . 
breaks through and removes. Natnre ttms inclines man to 
love his parents, and rather to honor hia invisible Creator 
than to love him. 

247. But was it intended by the Divine law 
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either the natural love of children towaixle their ptirente, or 
the honoring of Go<l? Assui'ecUy not : it aims only at pre- 
sijrvitig uatui'::! inclinations from being transformed and c'or- 
ru])tt;d. To this end, it adds to the honor which natural 
reason suggests towards God, the eonnterbalaneiug precept 
to love Him ; and to the love felt for parents it udds and 
gives as a counterpoise the precept to honor them. More- 
over, to the honoring of God it adds and counterpoises the 
honoring of parents ; and to the love of parents it adds and 
counterpoises the love of God. Thus the natural affections, 
coanterbalanced by the divine precepts, can be maintained 
tree from excess or perveraion. 

It must be remembered that what is natural does not re- 
quire to !>e commanded, but only regulated. Parents need 
liave DO feai- as regards the love of their children ; nature 
guarantees that, and it is only necessary to take care that 
they do not themselves check it by their own bad conduct. 
But let them {I am still addressing Christian parents) re- 
member also that what they have to fear is, not that the 
love of their children shoold be wanting, but that it should 
be excessive in one du'ectiou, and in another degenerate 
hjto sterile sentiment, which, springing from mere instinct, 
will yield later to a stronger instinct, — that of selfishuess. 
They must guard against the first of these perils, which ren- 
ders the love of their children immoral, by striving to give 
to God the lai^er place in their children's hearts, mindful of 
the Redeemer's wonls : "He who loves father or mother 
more than me ia not worthy of me;"' and of those others 
which show that, where they come into collision, God must be 
prefeiTcd to parente : " If any man come to me, and hate 
not his father and mother, . . . he cannot be my disciple."' 
Tliey will guard themselves against the second peril, if tliey 
require from the child the honor due to their authority, 

■ Matt. I. 37. ' LukD ilv, Ì6, ST. 
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wbich is the source of reverential love, of obedience, and 
active service. All these are included in the law of God, 
and are a good exchange for mere senanal caresses.^ 

Love, then, towards parents is the better for bringing into 
it the honor commanded by the law of God : the latter deter- 
ciiiies the quality and manner of it, — its seriousness and its 
activity. 

In the same way the honor paid to God is enhanced and 
determined by tbe command to love him also ; so that neither 
the love shall be purely external and material, nor the honor 
proceed merely from servile fear of overwhelming power, but 
shall be honor informed with love and full of a confident 
hope, — the worship, in spirit and in truth, of the true wor- 
shippers, who, seeking to do the wUl of God, find it in doing 
whatsoever they can to benefit their parents and all other 
hnman beings. 

Let me, then, be permitted to aflSrm that every usurpation 
turns against tlioee who commit it, and, hence, that the most 
affectionate Christian parents should watch over themselves, 
— a counsel perhaps never given to them liefore, — lest, in 
usurping that final love of their children which is due to God 
only, they should lose that which is legitimately due to them- 
selves, and which the law of God assigns to them. 

248. To return to the infant : It is evident that its faculty 
of worship must be in proportion to the development of its 
knowledge of the Supreme Being. The extent of the lattei^ 
at that age has already been pointed out (181-182). The 
worship corresponding to it should be of the simplest kind; 
nothing more than a feeling of love expressed in wordSi 
Adoration which, as well as homage and thanksgiving, in- 




1 St. Fail], commenMng on the fourth ccininukTidnimit, plorea obedience astb^' 

rW element of the honor to be given to parentg (children, oliey your {wienta W 

«Lord; for tliiii* right Honor th; fnlher sud Uiy mother, ct«. Ephei.Tl.l,!Dl 

I Uid DhrlBt, eiiiUinlng that commuidiiient, decUirei that the linniir nomoiandld 

dfiH Aupportlng them lu thulr noed. (Ufltt. xr. 5.) 
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volves more complex feelings and conceptions, belongs with 
them to a later period. 

I think it imix)ii;ant also to give time for the sufllcient 
development of the grand idea of God in the infant mind, 
before surrounding it with accessory ideas and other religious 
doctrines. The child's thought should be concentrated on 
the majesty of the Supreme Being ; when he has arrived at 
a deep feeling of that, when the thought of God and his 
attributes lias attained dominion over him, then it will prove 
a thoroughly solid foundation on which all other religious 
ideas can be built up, — a centre round which they will gather : 
religion will then rise up, as a majestic temple, iu the soul 
of man. 




SECTION IV. 



CHAPTER I. 



i DIFrCltENCF. t 



249. The ordei- of cognitions marka a fixed epoch in tbe 
mind : witli his first cognitioD of a given order the child 
enters into a new intellectual condition ; an immense fit^ld is 
opened before him, in which he might room without find- 
ing a limit, cTcn were he unable to rise bevoud timt order to 
a higher one. 

But when we try to determine the precise period at which 
the mind passes fi'om one order to another, we ai'e met bj 
extreme diflSculties. In tlie firet place, all children do not 
reach these iutellectnal stages at the same age, and even to 
determine the moment of their att.aiument in any individual 
child would be e-Ycessively difficult, both because we cannot 
be sure that tlie pnssnge from tlie one to the other will take 
place within our observation, and because, even if it did, it 
might easily escape us. The first step taken by the ehUd in 
a new order of cogniti<ms may be so slight as not to be de- 
tected, and, again, the analysis of these mental processes 
demands from the educator vastly more time and sagacity 
than are needed by tlie cliild in his rapid passage from tbe one 
to the other. Itwoidd, therefore, be impossible in a treatise 
/ on metliod to determine precisely the time at wbicli each 

Lccessive period begins and ends, and yet we believe that 

1 endeavor to fix them approximately may not be without 
its use. 
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250. Even tliis is a. matter of difficulty wLicli we could 
venture iipoa only oa the strength of audi exiiei'ii^nce of 
children as we have gained, and in the hope tliat.llje experi- 
ence of others will come to correct and complete the task 
which we ai"e, perhaps, the firat to undertake. 

We shall begin by iudieatiug the priueiple wo have fol- 
lowed, .^nd which we shall adhere to in dividing the periods. 
The passage from the one to the other not occurring at tlio 
same age in all children, we shall try to aswrlain the timo 
when it generally takes place, taking as its sign some act of 
iatelligence common in childhood, but indubitably belonging 
to a. certain order of cognitions. Thus we have assigned tliu 
end of the sixth week aa the beginning of the second [leriod of 
infancy, that being the time when the infant generally begiua 
to smile back at ita mother, thereby giving tlie first certain 
sign of intelligence. We have assigned the beginning of tliu 
tliii'd period to the close of the firet year, because cbildreu 
generally begin to speak at that time, and speech is an act 
which belongs undoubtedly to the second order of cognitions. 
By the same rule we shall assign the begiiniing of the fourth 
period of which we are now about to treat to the end of the 
second year, for iu their third year children can generally 
learn to read, as reading is an act which belongs to the thii-d 
order of cognitions. 

251. In this method of di\'ision it will be seen: (1) that 
we take as our ride the order of ct^nition as marking the 
limits of each periodi (2) that this rule cannot be applied 
in fixing the time except approxnnately. 

Hence, when we say that the thii-d pei'ioil of childhood 
Ijegina with the second year of age, and tlie fourth with 
Uie third year, we do not for a moment mean to assert 
that a child has formed no ci^nitious of the second onler 
Wore. reaching his second year, but only that we take no 
notice of them because they are not generally olwervable 
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at tliat age. In the same manner, when we fix the 
begiuuiug of the fourth period at the tbii'il year, we by 
no loeauii itsset't that it child eannot earlier than that attain 
Bonic eognitioiiB of tlie thiixl order ; but we fii-st make men- 
tion of tliem at that time because then coguitious of the 
tbiiti ■oi'der commonly appear in cLildi-en so unequivocally 
as not easily to escape obaei-vation. 

We beg the reader to note this explanation once for all, 
and to apply it as we go on through each successive period 
of life remaining to be considered. 



CHAPTER II. 



1 



AND THE CONCOMITANT DEVELOPMENT OF THE OTHER FAC- 

252. Even should the child pass tliiough his third year 
without rising to a ucw order of cognitions, the developiuent 
of his faculties would still go on, although they must remain 
within tile limits assigoed by the previous oi'der. There 
would be : (I) an increase in the number of coguitions be- 
longing to the previous oitlers; (2) tlie cognitions them- 
selves would Iweoiiie more accurate, by being re|)eated and 
impressed ui>oii the mind ; they would draw out greater 
power of attention, and become merged io that univereal feel- 
ing whicli they always occasion, and which is the source of 
fresb activity. 

Pi-ogress along these two linea of number and accuracy 
takes place in each order of cognitions, and this fact must 
never be lost sight of in following nut the course of bnmau 
development. We point it out here, once for all, leaving it 
' to the i-eader to apply it at eacli period to all the coguitions 
of the preceding orders. 
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The active faculties of tlie will are tlevelopetl paii passti 
witli tlie passive faciiltiea of tlie underataniliug, uml, aiiiiul- 
taneoualy witb Ixjtli, all the animal faculties, whicli all tend 
to form habits of various streiigtii and quality. 

^V CHAPTER III. 



ABTICLE L 



253. As the cognitions of the secouirl order are those 
that have for tlieir object the relations between cognitiona of 
the first oi-der, and between tliese and the feelings which pre- 
cede cognitions of tbe secoDd order,' so, likewise, tlje c<^- 
nitions of tiie third order Lave for their object the relations 
between those of tlie second, or wbatevci' tliouglita and feel- 
ings the human being has experienced prior to tlie second. 

The cognitions of tbe secoud order, tben, may be classed 
under two heads : 

Class I. Cognitiona of tbe second order wJiich have for 
their objects tlie relations between the cognitions of the first 
order. 

Class II. Cognitions of the second oi^der which have for 
tlieir object the relations of the ct^nitions of the fh-at order 
with the feelings exiBting in man. 

254. The cognitions of the tJiird order being reached by 
the mind tlu-ongh refection on those of tiie second order, 
Ijccome somewhat more complex, aud may be divided into 
tiie following classes : 

' Under the terra fitlingi I Liirlade tlia action of ill the fUcultlea of tlis hnninn 
uUud, to far US that aiMon 1b, iu I Uave thown, alwHyi Joined U> s fenliii;:. Tliere 
il u u dUBCDlty iu unilergCiuidlug this cDiiJnnotio» of feeling atid cogiillloii, Im- 
Uine it i« dlBtcnlt to forni a viear conoepUon of the nnlty of llie hilnimi Bulji'.'t. 
on whicli conception, however, ilepemb tlie eiplBTiBHon of oil liioae tuota In wlikh 
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I. Those wbich bave for their object tlie i-cliitions ' be- 
tween etguitious of tlie second oMer.^ 

{A.) UeldtionB between tlie first cliiss of cognitions of 
the second oiiler. 

(B.) Relations between the second class of cognitions 
of the second order. 

(C.) lieUtioiiB between the cognitions of the first class 
and those of the second class, alwaj's of the second order. 

II. Class of cognitions of the third order : those which 
have for their object tlie relations of the cognitions of the 
second order witii those of the flrat. 

(^1.) Relations of the first class of cognitions of the 
second with those of the fii'st onler. 

{S.) Relations of the second class of ct^nitions of the 
second with cognitions of tlie first order. 

III. Class of cognitions of the thh-d order : those which 
liave for their object the relations of the cognitions of the 
second onler witli the feelings preceiling them. 

(A.) Relations of the fii-st class of cognitions of the 
second order with antecedent feelings. 

(B.) Relations of tlie second class of cognitions of ttie 
second order with antecedent feelings. 

This table sliows that the number of classes of the cogni- 
tions of tlie thii-d oiilei' has already reached to seven; no 
slight proof of the immensity of human tliought, and of the 
labyrinth which has to be threaded by those who would in- 
vestigate it and ti'ace its limits. 

' It most be always ntidorstood that these are the Iminedtiile reUUons, per- 
ceitiHl by a sLngla BildHioiinl acC o( rclleeClon. 

' Tlia eipMsRion relnlintil ifHcnen tim cnynitions IB nBeil for brevily; but It 
must be nndtwtood to mean the relatìoiis between Ihr nltffcb! n/ the cngniliim*. 
It to trna that tho mimi CBii reflect OH All the ohjecCa of Ita co^nltlDiii lu wen aa oii 
the cognitlaiu tlienieelTec ; bat the latter, roneidereil aa acta at the anbject, come 
nnder the head of feeUiiga; when they are afterwurda perr^iieil iiit«l]eetiift[lf 
Ihay become the nhjeclt of the coBiiitEoiis^ hence tLie oogiiitloiia reflei^led opoii \m 
chmed either miAei fcelivyi or nnder olijecU OS otbei cognltionB. 
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255. As it would take too long to give an example of each 
of the seven classes, I will resti'ict myself to giving one only 
uf the lost, — that in which the acts of the human mind are 
most comp heated. 

When the various sensations I receive from a rose come 
to me through my several organs of sense, 1 form at the 
same time an intellectual perceptiou of the rose (first onler 
of cognitiojis) . Sui)i>o8Ìng that dming the night 1 Itecorne 
coDBcions of the scent of a rose, I can ai^ue from the scent 
to the existence of the ri>se close hy : a process of reasoning 
which I accomplish by reflecting on the i:elation between the 
odoriferous sensation and my past pei'ception of the rose, 
and this belongs to cognitions of the second order (second 
class). If I go on reflecting on the rose, the existence of 
which I have inferred, and argiie from it that, if a rose is 
there, it has thorns which would prick me should I attempt 
to grasp it, I shall form a ct^nition of the third grade, and 
of the last class in that order, because I join by reflection 
the invisible rose (ct^ition of the second oi^der) with a 
feeling in me, i. e. that of pain. 

ARTICLE n. 



250. It would be an endless task to follow out all the 

tlasses into which the third grade of cognitiona can be 

•Uvided, not to speak of the succeeding grades. We shall 

"ot attempt to cover so vast it field, useful as it might be, 

*ot, leaving it to those who come after us, we shall, in order 

_" keep within the scope of this work, follow hencefoi-ward, 

"* tracing out the gradations of man's intellectual devel- 

•^t^Xuent, a simpler but regular plan, leading us to the method 

^«t suited to our ])urpose. 

Inthe first place, we shall begiu, iu dealing ■«VttiBiwAi'Misi 
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of cogDÌtionB, hy carefully marking out the varioua classes 
into which it is divided, bo as to place before the reader a 
ground-plan, giving the extent of the order and the limits 
and varying cMjmplexity of each of the cognitions belonging 
to it. Afterwai'ds, leaving aside this sketch of the Lirger 
field of research, we shall consider as a whole the cognitions 
of that order according to the following plan : 

First, we shall take the processes of the mind by which the 
cognitions of the order in qneetlon are arrived at : then we 
shall take the objects of those processes, i. e., of the tilings 
we have succeeded in knowing through them. 

Second, as regards the objects known, these must be 
either elementary ideas^ common to all forms of knowledge, 
or they must belong to one or other of our tiu'ee supreme 
categories, under which must fall all the things that are or 
that can be thought 

To sum up : the following scheme will lay liefore the 
reader the metiiod we shall pursue in treating of each order 
of ct^nitions, and he will find it no small advantage to keep 
it before him, as a map on which to follow the road we go 



a by whicli the mind a 
B. Objects of these intellectual pn 



3 at co^itiona of a give 



I. Common objects or elementary ideas. 
II. Categorical objects, that is : 



BYNXHETIC AMD ANAX.YT1C JUDGMENTS. 

ARTICLE III. 



257. At this period of childhood the procesaea for which 
the mind is fitted are st/nthetic judymenUt.'- 

And, in fact, the child arrived at this period, having 
formed in his mind abstractions from seneibie things, such 
jis color, taste, or, at stay rate, aensible pleaaure or ])ain, is 
capable of using these sl>stractions as so many predicates 
added to a subject, and oan therefore at sight of a certain 
kind of food, say " thia is good " or '• thia is bad." 

Let ns note here cai'efully the march of tlie child's 

I have elsewhere * confuted Kant's a priori synthetic 
judgments. At the same time, I have myself admitted an 
a priori synthetic judgment, bnt only one, whicli I have 
termed tlie primitine spUJteitis or perception, I have de- 
clared to be api-ion tlmt earliest of all judgments by which 
man affirms to himself "something exists," because in that 
the predicate is exts(ejice, which is not derived from experi- 
ence, but which ia an intuition through an inward act of the 
mind. This a priori synthetic judgment ia the process cor- 
responding to the first order of cognitions. 

But 80 soon as the mind has perceived things, it forma 

1 Synthelle, tbflt Ifl, combining judgmenU, Bxe thoso In which the mhid having 

to that whiiili we feel or percelTe \ lu other words, we prfldii-atfl It of fiome object 
although It does not belons bj our coDctptlon of that object. For enaiupTe; when 
WB saj "thto food 1« guod." we fonn a»ffii(Se(ii:jiirff?mm(, liecunee the predicato 
■' itood " which we attach to our conceptiou of the food fonila no part of it, for 
the food tuight be bad. 

I See .VeuT Eivit/, Noa. 312-352. 
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analytical judgments' on its perceptions and on tlie memory 
of Illese perceptions ; tbat is to say, it decomposes both. 

25S. Tiiere are two modes iu which the decompositiou of 
perceptions tnkes place ; the first is the natural mode by 
wLich the mind contemplates tbe simple idea of the thing, 
without attending to the judgment regarding ita subsistence. 
This decomposition of the idea of the judgment concerning 
subsistence, which takes place naturally, is not an analytical 
judgment, for it is not a judgment at all ; the subsistence 
and the idea are two heterc^enoua things which naturally 
come apart : the mtud simply directs ita attention rather tfl 
one than the other of two things wliich arc naturally sepa- 
rate. The second mode of decomposition is an artiflcial 
process applied to imaginal ideas, fi^om which some one of 
their elements is subtracted, and this process is a true ana- 
lytical judgment, because it is an actual decomposition of 
one idea into several. This is accomplished, as we have 
seen, by the aid of language ; and under this aspect lan- 
guages are entitled to the name of analytical methods, given 
them by Condillac. Such is the process which corresponda 
to the second order of cognitions. 

It is evident that the human mind, in going through 
this process, acquires new predicfUea. Primarily it pos- 
sesses only that one, innate in the mind, of existetux, which 
enabled it to form its primary synthetic judgments. These 
supplied the material for the analytical judgments which 
followed, and the latter again furnished the mind with new 
predicates, which being combined with more and more sub- 
jects enabled it to form new synthetical judgments. Thus, 
for example, if I already know what is sensibly good or 

' Annlntical or dividing judgments bth those 
ob]«ct [jcrcelvecl Into it» eerenU psrte. For exa 
anjrthlng tliat la eaten," «e expten sn HnnljtlF 
coiiccptlon uf food are nnltei! the two conception 
>b1e," whkli In tba abovo proposition are dlTldcd. 
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had) I can, on aeeiug & kind of food exactly similar ia 
appearance to one I Lave formerly found agreeable U> iny 
palate, join the predicate good to the object I see, and pro- 
nonnce the following synthetic jncigment : "this ia good," 
or "this which I am looking at is good." 

255). We muat be careful not to confound the synthetic 
judgment by which I prononiice "this ia goo<l," with the 
jjurely sensible apprehension which ia manifested alike liy 
the lower animals, and which arises from the association 
between their various sousations. If the dog trembles with 
eagerness at the raere sight of the food which he cannot yet 
seize upon, he does not pronounce a judgment ; but the sight 
of the food revives the phantasm of the pleasant taste he 
lias before experienced, which again excites liia desire and 
corresponding action.^ No judgment is pronounced except 
by a being capable of having an intuition of a predicate 
by itself (abstract), and then of joining it to a subject, i. e. 
of seeing the said predicate in a subject. The second series 
of synthetical judgments belongs, therefore, to the third 
order of cognitious. Before going furtiier, it may be useful 
to point out here the universal law of human development, 
which is this : The synthetic and the analytic judgments 
alternate with each other in such manner that, if we dispose 
in a series the various orders of cognitions, we shall find the 
uneven numbers of the series composed of so many flics of 
synthetic judgments, and the even numbers of as many files 
of analytical judgments. 

That tjiis must be the course of things is manifest from 
the fact that we can decompose only what we have previ- 
ously put tt^ether. Hence composition must be followed by 
decompoaitioii, and the latter by recompositioii, and so on 

rlmalE which have the appeoranpfl of reBSnnln^ 
guk II. of the ATUhropologp. thron»;); the laws uC 
iwara, haa not beea iluoe lieluru. 
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in continual alternation. Tliose ORlcrs of cognition, then, 
wfiicli are formed through composition or synthesis, give 
to the mind new subjects to analyze, and those formed by 
decomposition or analysis, enrich the mind with ever new 
predicutes, which are capable of being synthesized, i. e. 
Joined to other subjects. 

Sedtion 2. — mal il amirilniieit bg atudylical jadgnients ta the Ihird orilfr pf 
cognitiont, 

260. Together with the synthetic judgments proper to the 
fourth period, the child continues also to use analysis. 

It has been already pointed out that the mental processes 
which begin in the earlier periods continue in the later ones 
without intejTuption, only increasing in number and com- 
pleteness (252) , and thereby complicating more and more 
the course of human development. To this must be added 
that each period brings fresh material for analysis and 
abstraction, because the analysis of thought is ever at work 
decomposing all things, and thus decomposes again the 
results of previous decompositions. There is assuredly in 
thought the same infinite divisibility as in the decomposi- 
tion of matter, which shows how vain are the efforts of 
those logicians who would try to reduce the knowable to 
absolutely elementary ideas. 

Another consequenee follows from this, i. e. , that, although 
analysis belongs to the second order of cognitions, yet some 
of its products ai-e proper to the third, and could not appear 
earlier. This applies equally to aU the following higher 
orders of cognition, so that, at each intellectual stage, analv- 
sis contributes something proper to itself. 

261. The first abstractions made by the child are those 
of the sensible qualities of things. — -their felt pleasantness 

unpleasantness. These qualities are, in fact, only effects 
reduced by things on our faculty of feeling. It is natural 
lat the child should, at first, attend only to what it feda. 




for what it does not feel haa as yet do existence for it. 
But, so 800U as it is able to bring into barmouy the 
sensatioua derived from its various organs, to receive tlie 
one as the forerunner of anotLer, to expect the hitter be- 
caase it has received tbe former, et*;., it ai'rivea httle by 
httle at directing attention to the actions of things, at 
abstracting their action from the things, alwayu b,v means 
of language, that is, by means of the verbs which exactly 
nark the action of things. 

Let me again quote here a mother's observations on the 
mode by which the child, through the use of language, 
sjTÌves ttt forming abstractions of actions: — 

"It would certainly seem eany to understand how the child 
learna to name material objectti. When they have lieen stiuwii to 
him, certain sounds lieiug uttered at the same time, the thing re- 
calls tbe idea of the word, and tlie word that of thu thing. But it 
is inoru difGcolt to understand how he comes to attiicli a sign to 
that which has no corporeal existence. The action», for instance, 
which are always expressed or supposed by verba, have no perma- 
nent type in nature.^ They do not fall under the senses of the 
child as he names them, and he says 'f^, ' when as yet tliere is 
no sign of going. He must have within him the idea espreased 
by the verb, and apply this idea, wliich is at once clear and elastic, 
successively to all that belongs to action. How, then, has he oon- 
ceived a notion of this kind which seems one of the moat subtle of 
abstractions? It would seem that he has derived it from gestures, 
actions being the natural objects of pantomime, which may he 
nailed the language of action. We use much unconscious gesticU' 
latton with children, and thns they learn to gesticidate themselves 
a great deal. Hence, when a certain word always acoompanies 
certain movements,' the two ideas become connected ui their minds 

I HeDi«. when they aro niunod. It Is by an nbitniEtlon ; I" rraìt, for eimniplo, 
i> not D ejiticliil art of wnlklrig done liy aoln« innn onn', liut I" wait In jrennnit, to 
Kxlk at men oammiinly do, thooEb cscti time they WBlk it will be ditToronCly from 
the Ulne bntaie, 

* Tticee mnremenlii bein^ atwayi different and varied, we roqnire an At>etrac- 
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" It is true tlmt worda which are verbs to us are not always so to 
theiD. Thus, to drink means to them water or milk ; to go oul walk- 
ing, tbe open air or the door. But as soou as tliej begin to require 
that the action should follow the word, the action assumes a greater 
consistency in tlieir inindH, and they end by really attaching tbe 
sign to it Children, like negroes, at first use only tiie infinitive. 
Not having yet formed any idea of time, and not understanding 
pronouns till much later, they are reduced to the infinitive mood." ^ 

These observations are full of truth, and of rare saga- 
city. 

SEcnos 3 — CalatlKlieat' fiatiociBa/ioii at ikU ptriod. 

262. The synthetical jiidgmeuts of this periofl are the 
result of a catathetical ratiocination, performed by the child's 
mind. For example, when the child judges to be good the 
food he sees preparing for him, he conceives in bis little 
brain a discourse, which, if it were put into propositionB, 
would assume tbis form: "What I now see is like what I 
saw before ; but what I saw before was pleasant to my taste 
and my stomach ; therefore, this which I see now is pleasant 
for my taste and my stomach." The child is quite nuable to 
express such propositioas ; but their Bubstauoe undoubtedly 
passes tbi'ough his mind. 

But, altliough tbe child, at the age we are speaking of, is 
capable of catathetical reasoning, and thus of rising to the 
third order of cognitions, he is as yet incapable of conceiv- 
ing liypoilie-tical or dinjunctive reasoning, because both these 
forms require that the major premiss shall be composed of 
two predicates compared with each other, of which the one 

■ Had. Xccker lie Sonssnre. L. IT., c vi. 

' 'We chU thoBO r-nlnlkflir^tt! _fudiimfttB, or jadgmcnts of poiilion, thOBe in 

which tbe maior inwmtM ie absolotr, witliont any «mditlmal expnafà or implied. 

''txett have called aiich rBMOulne» calfgoriaU; bntiro haTD been obliRod todtt- 

trom thie nnnicnclHCnre for the salie of clparnm of oxpreMinn. and fanTe 

Ted the word aUegnrti to signify h liiTinion of thlni;» wlile eiioHp;h lo uiclude 

■a, » wiU be kiid tao» elevi; in the Ootolog;. 
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inipliea or excludes tlie utlicr. Now, he posBusBes predi- 
catfH indee'I, but to I'ompaie tliem uiid discmer tlie relation 
between them veqiuces a higher order of cognitions, as we 
shall Bee in the following aectious. 

ARTICLE IV. 



SEcmos \. — ntalUy oruf Mralilg.i 
(,A.) CoUecttotii, namlien. 

263. What, then, are the objects which man comes to fcnow 
through the processes indicated as belonging to tlie third 
order? We will point out some of the principal clasHes of 
such objects : — first the real, then the ideal, and, finally, 
tlie moral. Let us begin with the first. 

Among real objects, we must first examine the pr(^resa 
made by the mind in the conception of collections. 

The Benaistic and the Scotch schools confounded together 
abstfoctions and collective ideas, which are entirely different,' 
Absti-actiouB form the basis of collections, but are not collec- 
tions, I could not have the idea of a flock of sheep, if I had 
not first the atistract idea of a sheep, to which each sheep 
in the flock conformed ; for a collection is only a multiplicity 
of thingB like each other in certain respects. 

264. Let us see, then, by what steps the mind arrives at 
the conception of collections. 

On first seeing several things together, or feeling them 
eimultaneously, the child forms no idea of collection or phi- 
ralitv or difference. Granting that his understanding arrives 
&t perception, and, consequently, that such sensations do not 
remain mere sensible phenomena, it does not follow that he 
derives from them at first the above-mentioned conceptions 

;»(ngorie9 of obJKCts logolher 
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of multiplicity, etc. All that can be said is, that, when the 
child sees two things before him, he has a diSereut percex>- 
tion from that which he has when he sees only one. It 
does not foUow that tlje child distinguisbeB, in the first case, 
two objects ; in the second, only one ; he distinguisbeB only 
two different perceptions, which he is as yet unable to ana- 
lyze. Multiplicity is conceived only when we can distingnish 
and separate the units which compose it ; but when these 
units are perceived at once, and, according to the expression 
of the Schools, per m.odum unius, the mind gains no con- 
ception of collections. The difference between the percep- 
tion of au object and the pecception of several objects was 
what deceived Bonnet into believing he had grounds for 
stating that ideas of collections are formed by the action 
of sensible objects on our organs, as, according to his 
belief, our simple ideas are also formed.' We, on the 
contrary, while granting that the impression received by the 
child's organs at the sight of a Hock of sheep is widely 
different from that which he receives from the sight of a 
single elieep, entirely deny that the difference consists in 
the former's corresponding to a collective idea, and the 
latter's to the idea of a single thing : both arq simple 
impressions, the one more varied than the other, but not 
conveying as yet to the mind any true idea of collection. 

This error of Bonnet's proves that he was unacquainted 
with the true nature of collective ideas, and did not think it 
necessary to investigate it. Having observed the difference of 
the impression made by collections of things, from that made 
by a single tiling, he concluded that the nature of the collec- 
tive idea consisted simply in that difference of impression. 

The system of scnsistic philosophy could not preserve 
Bonnet from this error ; for, as tliat system makes no essen* 
tial separation between sensation and cognition, it was im- 

1 See Essai Anatytique sur U-s facullis de fame, §5 201, 206, 2H. 
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possible for liiin to perceive that the UDdcretandiiig does DOt 
take in at once all that the sensatiaa coutaios, but arrives at 
it little by little. We have seen ' that the understanding at 
flrat perceives only thtì resistance of body, whence it dis- 
covers entity ; and only afterwai'ds attends to the sensible 
qualities of the entity, which for a long while remain in 
the sense only, — felt indeed, but not eognizefl liy the subject. 
Moreover, we have seen that the understanding, in each of 
its auts, perceives aa littie as possible; that is, it perceives 
only BO raueh, and no more, of the sensible object, as it is 
constrained to perceive by its immediate need, — which is 
the stimulus that awakens and spurs it on to action. Even 
if tlie two sensations of a collection of things and a simple 
thing could give the material out of which the undcrstaud- 
ing might form the idea of collection and the idea of unity, 
it would by no means follow that it would in fact soon form 
such ideas ; it will form tliem when the intelligent sutiject 
feels the want of them, and not a momeut sooner. It ia 
in any ease the duty of the philosopher to describe all the 
processes of the understanding, iu working out and putting 
together ideas from the matciiul fumisliul to it by the senses. 
This, then, is what we have to investigate. 

265. To begin with : the analysis of the idea of a collec- 
tion gives these certain results : (1) that such idea presup- 
poses in the mind of the child that possesses it the knowl- 
edge of what a unit is ; (2) that the child also knows that 
several units are gathered together in the same place (to 
take only collections of the simplest kind). This second 
contains a tldrd, i. e., the likeness in certain respects of the 
units forming the collection ; for no collection euo be formed 
of things cnth'ely and totally different.' 

•n of Iho BocceMire improvemeiit wlileli takes 
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It is not to be assumed that the conception of unity in its 
abstract form, aa espreesed by the word, enters early into 
the mind of the child. Ideal unity esista implicitly in 
eiitily, which is given in the natural light of the mind, 
and, therefore, the child supposea and adopta it, but with- 
out giving any attention to it, simply because he does not 
wnnt such a lofty abstraction. Nevertheless, when he hears 
the words, one thing, fioo things, — and here language again 
comes to his aid, — he learns after a while that tiie two 
things are the same thing repeated. To pronounce mentally 
ILe following judgment : These things wliich I see are two, 
is a complicated operation. We may consider it first as an 
analysis of the single sensible impression which repi-esenta 
the two objects. The mind goes back to that impression, 
perceives it, and distinguishes in it one object from the other. 
But, in order to do this, the mind must have heard the com- 
mon name of the two objects, let us say pear, must bave 
heard it applied to both the one and the other, and muat 
have understood that this name expi-eases what is common 
to both. The common quality of the two objects must be 
associated with that name, and, therefore, must have been 
abstracted from the individuals. Even then it cannot be 
said that the mind has succeeded in forming the judgment : 
These arc two objects, —because the common quality, asso- 
ciated with the name, is one and does not suppose a duality ; 
and the circumstance that it has been deduced from several 
objects does not necessitate retaining in the mind the plural- 
ity of the objects, each one of wliicli may have left the im- 
pression of its common element, without the mind's having 
considered them tc^ether and noted their numerical relation. 
But when the child, having already in his mind, on the one 

their belDg aJwnya aUkff. at lenst. in their millenni aspect, oa things, «otltiefl. 
KeTCrtbelis», I think nn Mea ujid a thing could nut toiwUiw form any plora. 
JT any (.■oUcutiDD, beeauee they differ from each other calngoHcally. 
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liaiid, the common quality aaBooiated with the name, say of 
pear, and, on the other, hears repeatedly tli© wortls, one 
pear, Uco pears, and sees these objects before him, lie euds 
by attaching a meaning to the words one and tico, and by 
fixing hie attention on the unity and on the quality of tlie 
peara. 

If we consider this Biicceaaion of prooesses by which the 
mind anivea at conceiving the duality of objects, we shall 
easily perceive that such a conception is not possiltle for it 
until it has reached the third grade of cognitions. And, in 
fact, the perception of abstract quality belongs, aa we have 
seen, to tlie second grade. To reflect on the numerical rela- 
tion between the objects having the same absti'act quality is 
Enanifesfly a further step in reflection, t. e.,'a ct^oition of 
the third grade. 

2C6. Here it will be beat that we sliould point out how 
the mind passes to tlie coneeption of the numbers beyond 
two. For although, as requiring the passage to hight.-r and 
higher orders of cc^nition, it would seem to belong rather to 
the following sections, yet I think the argument will be 
xnade clearer if we put together here all that belongs to the 
cc^nition of numbers. 

It IB evident that, for the nmnbere three, four, five, etc., 
the same proeess has iil part to be gone through as for the 
conception of two. We always require the words which 
eliall fix the trinity of things, the quartemity, etc. More- 
over, we cannot go on to number three objects, till we have 
previously numbered two, or form the conception of four 
xinlesB we have first conceived three. This shows that each 
number belongs to a higher order of cognition,' so that the 
mind la forced to pass through as many grades of cognition 

1 ArÌBtot1«nyi that nDBiiiuubBT durare frumnncithpriitHc-Iflrallr. I Uilnli tbM 

held till! opinion, «rhlcb nu also aiUiptsd by [he Schoolmen, on this ^onnd, 

■I the diSernnt nnmberi canniit bn classed aa hc1oii|dng to the raniD )^ile of 
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08 there are nnmbcru of which it is able to form a distinct 
idea, I say 'a distinet idea,' for it is by no means to be 
assumed that man has a ilistiiict idea of every number tJie 
name of whifL be prononnceB. Who lias auy distinct idea 
of a million, or even of a thousand? I believe, on tlie oon- 
trarj-, that we must descend to au extremely small number, 
to find one of which men, even educated ones, form a dia- 
tìnct idea of tlieir own, unassisted by some genend formula. 

267. And, in fact, I believe it would be impossible 
men even to name the very high numbers, if there were no 
other way of arriving at the conception of them tlian the 
one we have pointed out, i. e., by analyzing the perceptioi 
received from collections of objects, enumerating the dis- 
tinct units in them, and then noting the relation of the 
second unit to the first, of the third to the firat two, of the 
fourth to the first three, and so on, tbi'ough all the orders of 
collection to which the numbers belong. The mind, instead, 
helps itself by the use of general formube, whioli, though 
they cannot give the distinct idea proper to a given number, 
give, at least, the idea of a relation between an unknown 
number and a known one, and the knowledge of these rela- 
tions is sufficient to give implioitly the idea of tlie former, 
because it gives the elemeuta by the use of which we can 
find it. For instance, — if I do not know the number 1000 
in itself, but know that it is equal to 10 times 100, I know it 
implicitly through my koowledge of 10 and 100. So, again 
'' I do not know the number 100, but know that it is 10 
times 10, I have implicitly the knowledge of 100, in 
knowledge of 10 and its relation to 100, Or if I do not 
know 10 by itaelf. but yet know that it is twice 5, I know 
it iraphcitly through my knowledge of 2 and 5 and their 
relation to 10. If, finally, I did not know 5, but yot knew 
that it is a number composed of twice 2 p?'t« 1 , 1 should have 
'mplieit knowledge of it in my knowledge of 1 and 2 and 
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the relation between them. Hence, if I know 1 and 2 and 
the relations above nieutioned between the other nunibera, I 
ehoold say that my knowledge of 1 and 2 ia proper and 
distinct; but that my knowledge of the other nurabera is, 
on the contrary, implicit and expressed in fonmdte. 

From this example it will be easily seen that the mind 
orrives much more rapidly at the knowledge of numbers 
through forraulffi than at the proper and distinct knowledge 
of each number by itself, since, by the method described, it 
arrives, througli four stages of reflection, at the knowledge 
of 1000, whereas to attain to a distinct and proper knowledge 
of it would require a thousand stages of reflection, — a thing 
almost impossible to man. 

Now the science of the i-elations of numbers is arithmetic, 
and hence it is the one which prepares the way for the child's 
advance in the knowledge of numbers, 

268. It may, perhaps, be asked : What is the first formula 
found by the child for its advance in the numerical scale, 
and to what orfer does it belong? The following is my 
view of it. 

Let us go back to our collective perception; The child 
iaving already mastered the knowledge of one and two, sees, 
say, a detachment of thirty-two soldiers : the sunplest way by 
which he can manage, if not to count, at least ti) go over 
their number, and divide them one from the other, will be 
as follows : 

His perception of the detachment is, in the first place, a 
single one ; but he" is already capable of fixing his attention 
on one of the soldiers. He becomes aware that the detach- 
ment ia not a single soldier; for he. sees, besides the one 
soldier he has distinctly observed, something else which he 
calla two. But this two resembles rather his perception of 
the whole detachment than the one soldier he has considered 
apart. Uè can thus repeat the operution, taking another 
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Boldier from the group that remains, and so on. taking each 
time one soldier from the i-emiiiuder, till he has gone through 
the whole number. After ah, iie does not yet know the num- 
ber of the soldiers ; but he has gone over them ono by one j 
he has always bnd two objects present to him ; he has learned 
that une and two can be repeated as often as he chooses, and 
this its a new and important piece of knowledge to him. If 
he likes to eaiTV on his reflections, he can form two groups 
of soldiers, and then two more out of these, and so on till 
he finds the relation of 2 to 32, or, if he esprt'ssed the idea 
of 32 through tlie number 2 only, his formula would be 
2x2x2x2x2 equal 32. 

2C9. It is easy to see, from this example, how great a step 
is the number 2 for tlie infant mind, since that number is 
the basis of all numeration and primitive arithmetic, — every 
number whatsoever being composed of 1 and 2, and their 
combinations once or twice repeated. 

This importance of the number 2 in human knowledge 
explains, if I mistake not, why, in the oldest languages, there 
is a special termination for the dual, which is not confounded 
with the plural, as in modern languages. It is true that the 
dual in those ancieut languages is applied mostly to those 
objects wiiicii are naturally pairs, as tlie eyes, the lips, the 
hands, the feet, the miUstones, etc. ; Ijut this itself shows 
the special attention given by the primitive mind to double 
things, and liow, when it has learned from them the number 
two, the door is open for all other numbers which it com- 
prised indefinitely under a common plural termination. 

270. Anotlier product of the intellectual processes in the 
child's mind at this age is that of the primary definite princi- 
ples which it acquires, and of which it makes use in forming 
■judgments. 
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We must first undcrstnnd clearly what is n principle or 
mil! of judgment : it is no otlier tlinn an idea applied by 
means of a judgment.' When, on seeing an object, I pro- 
nounce it to be a plant, I apply the idea of the plant to tlie 
object I Bee, and my judgment is simply a proposition in 
which I affli™ that I have found in the object seen that which 
I contemplated in the idea. The idea of the plant is the 
standai'd which I follow in forming my judgment. 

This being ascertained, it follows that there are as many 
principles as ideas ; ^ and the principles are wide or narrow, 
exactly as the ideas of which they are the application. 

271. Man, human nature, is formed by one idea only 
(the intuition of being). If he had none, he would not be 
an intelligent being ; for the act characteristic of intelligence 
is judgment, and judgment ia only the application of an idea, 
"When, therefore, the human being begins to use his intelli- 
gence in forming his first judgments, he can form them only 
by the one idea he possesses, — that of existence ; hence, 
before judging anything else, he judges that a thing exists, 
he affirms its existence. 

When he pronounces intellectually the existence of a real 
thing, applying to it an idea {intellectual perception) , that 
idea serves as his pHìicqìle. From his earliest intellectual 
acts, then, man has in his mind a principle by which he can 
pronounce a judgment; for every judgment presupposes a 
standard which is applied in judging. 

Nevertheless, this principle by which man judges that real 
things exist (perception) is an indefinite and unlimited prin- 
ciple, for it can be applied equally to all real, sensible things, 
and it is this indcfiniteness tiiat diatioguiahes it from the 

> This dranltlDD of prìnùipht li of ths utmost imiiortaiu'e. We Iwve already 
laid tt ddwTi ia the Nts: Etaay, ana. Sili noci foU, 
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definite principles which, in mj belief, do not make their 
«ppearance till the child has reaehed tlie third order of 
coguiti()n8. 

In the flret order we find only percepttons and imaginal 
ideas. Perceptions cannot be ased as principles, on account 
of being always porticnlar, and the same must be said of the 
remembrance of them. Itnnginal ideas might be so nsed, 
since they are universal ; but as no more individnals exactly 
alike are to be fonnd, they have no possible application. 
Moreover, they could be applied only on the repetition of 
past perceptions ; but the latter could not require them as 
their standard, the ideas being, in fact, the effect of the per* 
ceptions themselves. 

272. The second order of tw^nitiona supplies abstract 
ideas, but goes no farther than providing the mind with this 
supply and preparing the way for the third order of cogni- 
tions. Aud, in fact, the mind, when it applies to the judg- 
ment of things the ideas supplied through the second order 
of cognitions, performs precisely the operation by which it 
riaee to the third order. 

Now, these principles are definite, because the abstract 
and se mi -abstract ideas supplied by the second order of cog- 
nitions all have a hmitation ; they do not embrace being in 
general, but limited being, circumscribed within more or lesa 
extended confines. The abstract idea of food, dog, etc., are 
not applied to all beings ; but serve only for the recognition 
of all snch entities as are food, all such as ore dogs, etc.' 
These ideas become, therefore, in their application, more 
restricted than the idea of being in general. 

■ The Bit of applying an idea is ilMlf iGiimcd fradually by the child, and ID- 
qottee cectun circnmetances fatorahle to It, For the child to Imlge that a. thing Is 
food, it la not enough that he shniild haie the idea of food, hut he mtut liaVB some 
npeiience of the llung Been, to enable bini to recugnlie it u food. 
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273. Let ua pass on now from theoiotical judgments to 
the practical mora! principles which guide the child's actions. 

It IB a mistake to suppose that the child has no rules of 
morality, — a mistake included in the common and most 
ancient prejudice, that the child has no use of reason, said 
reason appearing, according to the vulgar, quite suddenly, 
and as if by magic, at the age of seven years. 

The whole tendency of the present work is to destroy this 
Unfortunate popular eiTor. And, aa regards the rules of 
morality, we have seen that the child gives signs of them aa 
early as the second order of its cognitions. The earliest of 
all such rules may be i-educed to two, which we have formu- 
lated thus : 1. "That which is beautiful, animated, and in- 
telligent deserves admiration." 2. "That which is beautiful, 
snimatfid, and intelligent deserves iHsne vole nee." Not that 
the child has yet any idea of merit ; but, bis nature being 
intelligent and moral, he feels the consequent necessity uE 
admiring and loving this beautiful, animated, intelligent 
thing, which he perceives by his sensations, and with which 
he is in vital communication. 

274. What modifications do these laws intrinsic to the 
child's moral nature undergo, when he reaches the third 
order of c(^nitions ? Do they cease to be ? Do they lose 
their force ? Are others added to them ? 

The moral nature of man can never lose its primary laws ; 
it will always feel the need to admire and to love that which 
is beautiful, animated, and intelligent, and only through 
violence or perversion wUl it cease to do so. But it is tine 
that, besides these primary laws, otliers will arise in the 
human soul. Each age, each order of cognition, has its 
moral rules ; their aim, their essence, remain the same ; for 
all tend to prescribe esteem and love for what is beautiful, 
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animated, and intelligent ; but they lead man to this common 
end by different ways ; they speak to bim an ever new lan- 
guage, suited to the new condition of bis mind : man believes 
that he is always gaining new moral maxims, when in fact it 
is always tlie same immutable, eternal ma::[im taking new 
forms ill bis mind, manifesting itself anew. We must, then, 
follow these manifestations, these ever fresh expressions of 
moral duty, generated iu Uie Immun mind with each new 
order of cognition ; and this is what we now purpose to do 
as regards tlie third of these orders. 

275. What, then, are the rules of morality for the child, 
when it has reached this third order ? 

Adrab-ation and benevolence were already bom in him in 
the second order, Tbese impulses, which were effects of the 
primary laws of his nature, chauge, with his entrance into 
the tliird order, into moral rules which run as follows : 

That which is in conformity with what I admire is good. 

That which is in conformity with what I love is good. 

That which is contrary to both is bad. 

That which neither conforms nor is contrary to what I 
admire and love is indifferent. 

276. These moral rules of the foni-tb period of childhood 
differ widely from those earliest rules which govern the child 
in the preceding period. We have already seen that the per- 
sons under whose control he lives can largely influence the 
development and direction of his admiration and benevolent 
affections. By exercising this influence in their every word 
and deed, they can narrow or widen the sphere of childish 
benevolence ; they can excite in the infant mind the feeling 
of malevolence ; inspire it with aversion for certain objects, 
and desire for certain others. We pointed out before how 
important it is to keep out of children's minds the percep- 
tion and thought of evil, that is, of the morally ugly, and to 
labor to till tliem only with love and adniiratif)n, so that 
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these affections may preaerve the widest possible range. I 
lielieve tliat, in this way, an immense influence may be exer- 
cised towards insuring a moral and vu'tnous hfe in manhood, 
and towards preventing the growth of the passiona by which 
manhood is most fiercely assaulted. But the happy influ- 
ence of this earliest moral education shows itself at once in 
the nest intellectnal period ; for on it depends wliethcr the 
moral standaiils wbicb the child forms for himself at that 
age shall be true or false, in harmony with, or opposed to, 
the nature of things, shall deceive him or lead liiin aright. 

It is evident tliat, if his moral standards are those we have 
named above, t. e., "That is good which is in conformity 
with what 1 admire or love," and, "That is bad which is 
opposed to what I admire and love," etc., the child's rules 
of action will be true or false, right or wrong, according as 
his admiration and love have been ill or well directed and 
cultivated. The character of the moral rule will clearly de- 
pend on the moulding of his mind through the preceding 
period. Hence we see the importance of making snre that 
the earliest impression on his soul, the earliest springs of 
esteem and affection laid there, should be wholly pure and 
natural, neither falsified nor altered bj art, nor corrupted l>y 
ignorance or malice. For, if the moral rules which guide 
action are themselves falsified and warped by the first wrong 
impression made on his mind, how shiiU the child, with false 
standards, before his eyes, guide himself aright? Even with 
the wish to go right, he wotild not have the power. Parents 
and teachers continually exclaim about the natural perversity 
of children ; but this perversity is not always a physical 
necessity, an innate evil. It seems so only because we do 
not see the secret workings continually going on in their 
little minds, by which their estimate of things has been 
thoroughly falsified: false principles have got into their 
little heads, which they obey faitlifully before they can ex- 
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press them, and the origin of whiuti no one could explai 
no one, indeed, hoa acttially instilled them ; bnt their minds, 
which are never idle, aud are alwnya working out principles 
following in this also their unalterable nature, go on con- 
structing and confirming for tliemselvea certain profoundly 
false persuasions, which secretly govern their conduct, and 
are the cause of their every action, down to the most capri- 
cious and inexplicable. They are the only beacons of the 
child's soul, which, guiding itseif by their deceptive light, 
inevitably goes aatray. 

CHAPTER IV. 
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277. At the age which the child has now reached, we 
cannot yet speak of his actions as free, but only as spon- 
taneous. In the Antkropolrjgy we have shown the wonderful 
laws which govern spontaneity, whether it be purely animal, 
or intellectual and moi'al. 

Among the spontaneous volitions must be classed the 
affkctive, the eittimative, and the appreciative. The affective 
and appredative volitions already sliow themselves in the 
second period of childhoo<i, through the first order of cogni- 
tions (132-136). 

In the third period, the estimative volitions are manifested 
more explicitly through tbe second grade of cognitiona 
(183, 184). 

The development of these two kinds of volition continues 
through the fourtl» period ; but the third kind, the appreci- 
ative, which requires the comparison of two or more objects, 

still absent, and caunot be formed untd the child has 
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succeeded not only in counting two oVjjectfl, which is done in 
tile thii-d order of eognitiontj, but also in comparing them 
together, and finding their differences, — a process which 
belongs, as we shall see, to the fourth order of ccgnitions. 

278. The increase of affective and estimative volitions 
which takes place in the child implies a constantly increasing 
spontaneiti/, u constantly growing amount of effective activ- 
ity. This spontaneous action, not being yet tempered and 
controlled by the free will wherewith the man governs him- 
self, displays in its manifestations its own nature autl laws. 

I have shown that the following are the two principal laws 
of spontaneous action: (1) That it requii-es a stimulus to 
set it in motion. (2) That the activity produced is greater 
in proportion than the stimulus.' 

This superabundance of action is due partly to tlie activ- 
ity of the mind itself, partly to the law of inertia, by which 
wliatever has been set in motion continues to more till 
arrested by some other force. This law can be observed 
in the activity of children, and, as I am always in search of 
facts to lay before the reader, as the only trustworthy 
gaarantecs of what I affirm, I shall quote here the observa- 
tions of one who assuredly had no thought of supporting my 
opinions : — 

"The tendency of all the senses towards development, and to 
the overflow of life, aa it were, from within outwacda, produces iu 
children a degree of external activitj' out of proportion to the 
iawaril motive impolling to it. Louisa certainly kisses me more 
than she loves me, as she crip.i more than she feels sorry, and 
laughs more thau she feeb glnd ; ' and in every case the expansive 
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action, which ie utronger "Ihan its eanse, acts lifter the cause has 
oe&sed. Thiis she goes on crying, thongh her pain is gone, and, 
when she h^ given vent to the craving for affection which brought 
her to rae, she will go on pouring out her caresses on my chùr or 
my table." • 

ARTICLE n. 



■ «nb 
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279. Another characteristic of the child's activity is ha 
desultorinesB, the absence of connectione in his acts of 
volition, and, consequently, in the external actions which 
are their result.' 

If we admit the principle that all activity in man cornea 
from a preceding passivity, and, in consequence, that all 
volitional activity follows on the conceptions of the iutellect, 
we shall see that this ahaeuce of connection in hia external 
movements and actions comes from the absence of connec- 
tion in the child's ideas. 

In the second period of childhood, the conceptions whicli 
excite and direct the intellectual attention' are the percep- 
tions, each of which ia independent of every other. This 
want of connection in the child's actions does not, however, 
strike us so much at that age, because its activity is as yet 
feeble, and it attains its objects im.mediately. 

In the third period, the activity of the child bnsiea itself 
with abstractions also. These primai-j- abstractions have 
no connection with each other ; hence the corresponding ac- 

' Mme. Qnlzot, Letirei de famille mr CedueoUoH, I.. I. 

* Bee Anthn^lngy, Noa. 623-827. 

• It iniul be remembereil that it Is always of the actiTit; of the will follow- 
ing IntoUlgenoe that we Bpeak. Contempunuieouii with, and bonnii np in, tills 
■cliTity which helonga to Clie order of iatelligcm^e, there is bIso ttie ituitaal activity. 
The latWc baa, Indeed, a certain nnit; of it« owa, atlBine iima the nulty of the ani- 
mal subject; but It is of eli|-ht Iniportsuce, and escapea the ohserTHtion of those 
nho Bre seeking the more important unity which properly belongs to tbe ntioonl 
«nbject. Moreover, the animal activity really diminishes with tbe birtìi and growth 
of the iiilellectaal activity, and more and mors escapes obserraHon, aa the latter is 

engrossed by Ebe tntloiuil: acti^ty, which soon become* dominant. 
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tion is disconnectL-d, and moves here and there, as from a 
thousand different centres. The greater the activity, the 
more disconuected it appears. At tiiis age, actiou does not, 
as ia the preceding one, attain its term, tlie real object it is 
seekiog, immediately, but must pass through the intermedi- 
ate step, tliat, namely, of the abstract idea. 

In the fourth period, the (.-hild's active power goes on 
increasing in amount, and there is as yet notiiing to make 
this evident, the principles of his action being infinite, i. e., 
as manv as the ideaa of which his acta are the application. 
As he proceeds in liis development, these ideas will group 
themselves together, these principles of action will slowly 
become more general, and then the activity of the human 
being will of itself, and as if by magic, become an ordered 
activity, gathering itself together and drawing ever nearer to 
unity. Meanwhile, the adult is annoyed by this versatility 
of the child, which Ì8 incomprehensible to liim, and he at- 
tempts to impose on the little creature tlie rules which moat 
propei-Iy govern connected action, but ai-e useless and inap- 
plicable to a. being who has not one impulse, but many, ench 
wholly disconnected with the other ; each by itself being 
unsusceptible of sueb rules, and each being unconscious of 
the others, so that they have no common exiatence. This is 
the cause of some of the greatest difficulties of the educator.' 

Later on, we siiall see how fancy enters into the activity 
of the child and increases its fickleness. 
ARTICLE ni, 

280. To this desultory activity of t)ie child belongs its 
play, in which there is a great deal of action and a con- 

< Had. GnlEot shows how truly she line obeerveiJ this when ibe uutee 
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stant BiiccGBSion of unconnected, bat ever new, impressions. 
The inipultìe towards motion of every kind is explicable 
also by animal instincts. Motion is pleasant and healthy 
for the animal, whose movements are certainly not gov- 
erned by any rational principle, since none esista, but bave 
each ita reason and determination in Hie laws of animal 
nature. 

To movements of this kind, apparently without any mie 
or motive but pleasure, we give the name of play, aud con- 
sider them under a burlesque aspect, which inclines us to 
laugh. The animal, however, has no more sense of fun in 
them than in the taking of food. All tliat belongs to 
laughter is foreign to its nature. But the capricious dis- 
order of such gestures and movements give us a sense of 
grotesque surprise which makes ua laugh. The grotesque- 
nesB lies in these movements as compared with oi'dinary 
movements governed by reason, and the surprise, in the 
unexpectedueaa of their continual novelty and singulai'itv, 

281. The strange tiling is that the child soon finds some- 
thing laughable in his own play ; this becomes more and 
more apparent to him as his reason develops, and is a new 
eource of enjoyment. He laughs at what he does himself 
and sees other children do ; yet it is not at himself that he 
is really laughing, for at himself he never laughs. It ia the 
sign that he has become aware of the frivolity, the extrava- 
gance of his actions, and the educator should take advantage 
of this indication ; he should foster and perfect the chilli's 
self-acquired sense of the incongruity between his sports 
aud his dignity as a rational being, and use this conscious- 
neaa to lead him to quiet and orderly behavior. 

Hence, it is a mistake to applaud what is ridiculous in 
childish actiou. The natural movementa may be allowed so 
long as they are produced by the animal nature, as it were, 
without the knowledge of reason ; but, when reason inter- 
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venea and judges them as in a certain degree unworthy, they 

eliould be gi-aduallj left off, and tbe cliild should learn to 
feel ashamed of them. The educator should always add his 
iufluenee to the child's own reason, to support and strengthen 
it. To this wild and unruly play should succeed the orderly 
exercises of gymnastics. 

The play, however, which consists in the constant destnic- 
tioQ of new things, is not found amongst animals ; it belongs 
to man aloue, who finds in it tbe delight of satisfying his 
curiosity and his eagerness to perceive and know things 
under every possible aspect, I have already said that this 
kind of play may be of use in developing intelligence, if the 
teacher knows how to take advantage of it ; and it will 
become in his hands a real and delightful method of instruc- 
tion in mathematica.' 

ARTICI^ rv. 



282. At this age the moral activity of the child shows 
itself principally under two forms, the right of propeHy and 
obedietice. Both are the effects of the child's beJievolence 
and admiration. 

At the first stage of ct^nition, he neither possessed any- 
thing, nor obeyed ; but he admired and loved. He had per- 
ceived intelligent beings and beautiful objects of his affection 
and admiration, with which he communicated through sym- 
pathy and the inatinct of imitation, but without any under-" 
stiioding as yet of their thoughts or desires. Be it noted 
here that the sympathy and instinct of imitation, manifested 
in the animal order, belong also to that of intelligence. 
These laws, common to both the animal and intellective 

■ See FroclKil'il KiviIrTi/iirl'ti Giflx old (lamet, aa enpplying sjiiLrtIf the nr- 
dered and uonatnictiTO plHy Uwired by KoBiuliii for cUldten at tlua ago. — Tranf 
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priDciplea, are so admlralily iiitcrwoveD that the one paaees 
into the other without any perceptible interruption.' 

283. Now, ae aooa as the child values and likes a thing, 
he conceives at once the aenae of property ; in other words, 
the tiling becomeB, as it were, Bpiritaally united to him, and 
he resents its being taken from him, as if it were the loss of 
a part of himself.' The things belonging to those he loves 
are perceived by him tc^ether with them, and, therefore, he 
cannot bear to see them taken away ; it is like taking away 
a part of the persons themselves ('238), This feeling 
Bpriugs, in the flrst instance, from the animal nuitive force 
(and similar phenomena may be noticed in anituals) ; thua 
the wilt (the affective volitions) comes to the assistance of 
the natural animal desires ; next, the nnderatanding also 
perceives the advantage of contemplating lovely thmgs, and 
is pained if they are withdrawn fi'om its contemplation ; 
finally (and certainly very much later), the understanding 
arrives at a knowledge of the uses of the things, and values 
them for these also, after which the will clings to them with 
a new and less noble love than before, — the love of aelf- 
interest. Out of these elements the material part of the 
riglit of property is gradually built up : its formal part can 
be given to it only by the seusc of duty, the moral law. 

> Tlu Instinct of Imilatinn ia commnTiliated to tho nnderalmicUiig even before 
Hu latter p«rcei('e> tbrough the nffrctive roIUioni the tlilngB to ba Imitated. The 
animal fautlnat impel* tlie whole leiuiitlTe and willing sabjert towards its objoet, 
because the subject mila that to which the animal hiatjnct impels it, withoal know- 
ing; tetiUj what it Is tbat it wills ; It wants to make the animal opeTatlons earier, 
wKhont knnuring that, in dnine sn, it l« imllatìnj;. The InteUectiie nymliatliy acta 
more directly ; the iiitelligenC being incUnee to take Che fnrm which It aees, or 
belierea it se», In another intelllEent heinR, of whloli it has the perception. This 
Bgidn ]a, at first, aided by the ineUnct of iniltation. 

' The following facts show how tho child perPciTflB IbinRs ueoclated toeether 
as ime tiling. — "No image stnnrls alone in bis mind," nays an observer ; "he does 
he aurronndluEB, the arcwsorics. from the prinidpal enhjeet ; they 
f mm part of bis idea of it. Ilmve seen a ebild nino mouths old cry liltterly snd 
food [«cause the cup, «ancer, nnd spoon were not piaccd eini-tly as 
becomes n natural necessity to Ihem (the chlldreuj tu see everything En 
etc. —SLliO. Nbokeb de S\vaacBiG. L. nL c, I. 
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If in tlie first stage of cognition, the child perceives 
beauty in thiiigs, in the second, when the;^ are taken from 
him he has the painful feeling of deprivation ; in the thii'd, 
he abstracts tlieii' action from the things tliemselvcs, and 
b^ins to value them for theii- uses, or at least is preparing 
himself to do so. 

284. From the same source of admiration and benevo- 
lence springs, 08 I have said, the child's obedience. 

In him obedience is only the wish and the wUl to conform 
himself to the intelligent beings which have become the 
objects of his uffections. From the bt^inuing, he strives 
after this conformity, through sympatliy and intellective 
animal imitation. But, when he has reached the second 
order of cognitions, he acquires, in learning to speak, a new 
means of communication between his mind and the minds of 
those dear and precious to him. A new light dawns upon 
him; he can look into their minds, and there discover 
thoughts and will ; with these he finds new ways by which 
he can unite and suit himself to them. These discoveries 
he makes by means of language, which he begins to learn 
in tlie second stnge of cognitions, and goes on with through 
the following ones. 

The key which language furnishes him in the tliu'd order 
of cognitions enables him to read the opinions and wishes 
of his fellow-beings. From his perception of these soon 
follow in the child beUef and obedience. 

Belief ia in him only the wish, the tendency, to think the 
same as the persons he Uvea with. 

Obedience, at first, is also a similar wish and tendency to 
be of the same mind with those around bim. 

In this their primitive form, the belief and obedience of 
the child arise, then, from his craving to he at oue with those 
who are known to him. 

285. This craving for uuiformity felt by human snub, as 
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soon ss tliej cotne to a knowledge of eacL other, is a pro- 
fouud and myaterioiia tliiug ; to explain it satisfactorily, we 
should Lave to enter into the religious secret of ontological 
doctrine. This would be impossiljle here. We must content 
ourselves with clearly setting forth the facta. 

The firiit of these facts is, that tlie cliUd sbowe signs of 
respect and affection to whatever person first smiles at him. 
At that time he is simply just ; there ia no acceptance of 
persons with him ; he is a judge who, since the names of 
those who would cajole him are to him unknown, judges 
impartially aeciindum allegata et probata: his tendency to 
respect and benevolence ia universal. In the intelligent 
being, then, rooted in the depths of his nature, there is this 
primary necessity of growing respect and love to whatsoever 
intelligent being lie comes to know. Here is the great fact 
on which, as ujion a rock, ia founded the whole of morality, 
I mnst refer the reader to the theory I have given of it 
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As the affection which the child gives to the persona he 
knows springs from this primary necessity, so again from 
this affection springs his need to be perfectly at one with 
them. It is often said that love either finds or makes a 
likeness between the persons loved. It may be added with 
equal tnith, tliat love makes a likeness between him who 
loves and him who is loved ; and the reason is plain : love 
requires union, — a union so close that it tends to become 
an actual fusion of two iuto one. Such a union, however, 
such an intermingling of two beings, can take place only 
through conformity of thought, by which two minds unite 
in one judgment, and conformity of desires, by which two 
hearts are united in one aspiration, — have the same goofl, 
the same evil, rejoice together in the first, suffer together 

» Philosophji of Morals, Wollu. 



from the last, move as one toward tlie good, draw away as 
onu from the evil. 1 repeat that here lie mysteries into 
whitih I will not euter here. I only state that such is the 
fact. And, in witness of it, I appeal to all ; for tliere lives 
no human creature that does not love. 

286. If, instead of the direct, expression of this fact, we 
wish to give it a scientiflc form, we may put it as follows : 

When one being Laviug intelligence and will moots an- 
other, the natural effects manifested by him are respect 
and affection. 

That is the first part of the fact ; the second is this : 

When an intelligent being has perceived another, and, 
yielding to the law of his nature, has opened his heart to 
the feelings of respect and love, these feelings impose a 
moral necessity to conform hia own beliefs to the behefs' of 
that other, and his will to the other's will, as soon as he 
learns what they are.'' 

The idea of deception can come to the child only from 
experience, as only from experience can he get tin. idta thit 
barm will come to him from conforming to the will of others 
The very conception of good and evil enters later into the 
child's mind. He has only the two tendencies, to beiti./ and 
obedience, pure and simple, neither disturbed nor restrained 
by suspicion, and therefore in their gi'eateat strength. This 
is the primitive foundation of the facility with which the 
child believes and obeys. They are the natural tendencies 
of an intelligent being, to which the child yields because 
nothing opposes his spontaneous impulse. 

> Bjthe wnrit helie/i I menit the opinions. eonvlcOotia, judfnDente, 
not oalj present to tlii mliid. hnt to wlllcli it has given BBsent, 

' Hmw! 1» derlTfid « very frenerai principle, i. e., that every Inlelllpenca 
tiionld lie hellered In eukI obered. TIiìb le the rale; tlie contrnry li tlie eiceptltm. 
If an IntelUeenne decdves or I» dcoeiUHl ; ftlla deBireBareBtnpidtr 
ii only the eitert ot flu Bcdrteiital corruption. With thla recondtle 
be «mnflcled the tine eentenee of St. FroDcIs de Buie», who nsed 
T&tne at obedieDee Molli be exercised townrda oil men, btbii towards Inferion. 
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CIIAPTKR V. 



287. We come now to the instruction mid moral educa- 
tion corresponiiing to the order of cognitions previously 
treated of. Although the reader knows generally what we 
mean by such instruction, T will put it into more definite 
terms, to avoid any misunderstaDding or objection to the 
method I have laid down. 

The instruction, then, corresponding to a given order of 
c<^nitionH has three perfectly distinct parts : 

(1) The instnietion which serves to increase in the mind 
of the pupil the number of cognitions he has gained in the 
preceding order and to make them more perfect. 

(2) The instruction which enaliles the pupil to pass from 
the order of cognition in which he finds himself to the next 
higher one. 

(3) The instruction which serves to exercise and perfect • 
tìie pupil in the knowledge belonging to the order he has 
reached. 

The important distinction between these three parts suf- 
fices to dispel any fear that our method will retard the pro- 
gress of the human mind On the tontrarv, it points out 
the most direct, the quickest, and the pleasaatest way the 
mind can take in its natural progress 



2Rft, It is evKknt tb it the Un^ni ige -wt'i atyle of th 
teacher should \arj according to the order of coguitio 
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attaioed by the child. Aa language and ite component 
parts involve a eomewhat extensive range of cognitions, it 
fullowa that not every word of a language can be brought 
into use in apeakiug to a httle child. Such words as can- 
not be classed under one or other of tlie three parts of 
instruction pointed out above, as suitable to his degree of 
development, i. e., those belonging to an anterior onlcr of 
cognitions, those of the following order which his mind can 
reach at its next step, or those in that order which it has 
already reached, are simply wasted ; and, being unintelligible 
to him, they only tend to confuse and disturb the progress 
of his ideas, like stones thrown across his path, and make it 
more diflicult for him to understand even such words as 
are within the reach of his intelligence. 

289." We have seen that the child, on arriving at the 
second order of cognitions, can understand nouns,' and, at 
the third, verbs, but neither the declensions of the former 
nor the conjugations of the latter, which involve too much 
reflection on the relations of things. What he understands 
is the noun in its simplest form, and the verb in the infinitive 
mode, together with the participial forms in which tlie verb 
ia still a noun, but one expressing action. At this stage, 
then, only such words and such forms mnst be used as pre- 
suppose no more than the next order of cognitions, to which 
the child's mind should now pass on, and which, in the pres- 
ent case, is the fourtli. In talking to chddren, we must con- 
fine ourselves, as much as possible, to these words and forms, 
and through them we shall find and keep open the means 
ot communication between our adult minds and theirs. 

We may say the same of the manner of speaking and 
of the thoughts expressed to them. Neither should reqince 
cognitions beyond those of the fourth order, at most, and 
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those which can be connooted with encb cogDitiuns of the 
preceding order as already exist in the child's mind. 

AETiCLB ra. 



I 



SeCthjb 1. —Action. 

290, The child at every age must act- Hie activity is, 
OB we have seen, of three kinds: corporal, intellectual, and 
moi'al. He requires all three as means of development ; 
but they should be properly directed. 

As to the quantity of action, the activity natural to the 
child should be neither repressed nor excited, but only 
moderated, when ita excess might endanger health. 

As to quality, only such activity should be encooraged 
as is proportioned to the degree of knowledge attained. 
The difficulty is to ascertain exactly what that ia. 

Aa to regularity, two rules sliould be observed : 

(1) The order between the different kinds of activity, 
which suboi-dinates and makes the corporal activity sub- 
servient to tbe intellectual, and both to the moral. 

(2) The order within each kind, securing in each onifonn- 
ity, steadiness, and regularity, — in short, the utmost rea- 
soTiableness possible. 

To teach and guide the child in these things is really to 
educate him. 

8BOTION 2. — Oral Exircieei. 

291. Although the child might, so soon as he can speak 
a little, be taught to read, I think it preferable to keep 
him still in the preparatory school of oral exercises. 

These exercises consist of two parts, the intellectual and 
the mechanical. Both sliould be combined 
prescribed to the child. 

I have already recommended {188 and foil.) that from 
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the socond stage of ci^iitioc the child l>c made to nniue 
as muBy things as possible.' 

Tliia exercise belongs to the intellectual divimon, and 
sliouid he continued, not only now, but tliiwugh many fol- 
lowing stages of knowledge. Ilitlierto, the child has gone 
no further than nouns; but he should now be eserciscd in 
verbs^ and in the other parts of speech, obsen-ing the 
some niles as liefore. 

The mechanical exercise should now be joined to the 
intellectual and alternated with it. Tbia exercise consists 
in correcting the pronunciation of children, and teaching 
them the perfect use of their organs of speech. 

292. In fact, the flrat thing to be done, as soon as chil- 
dren begin to speak a little, is to teach them to bring out 

I Every tboDghC of the cbllij is oomplei, Hid Iw iaa not yet aiinlyied it. Hence, 

DiBiuitDg <if tlH) wbole KL-nteuce, nut of the single words, Thii fitct hai been 
(ItlAdy noted. Some aljeormtions lead me to tliliik tlini lie (tlie child) doea not 
fieporote them {thf c^unt^tùinn and purticttg of tht aentettcr) fnnn the eentenoe 
of wbicb they tarai > part. That aeutence to Urn is one long word, the menniiig 
of wliifii he gaeoec Ihrongh Lia wonderf ni iympBthy, — > Icmp word which be 
Tii]walfl distinctly, if h1« ear is trae and hla Toeal or^^an docile, or nhlcb ho nuuj^1i-ii 
and shortens if they be not, bnt wbich lie does not decompose. Eten when be 
meets with the same words In different sentences ho does not immediately nxo^- 
ijlie them. Tbey remnlii tu hhn what syllabi» an to iu, whlcb we meet with 
ererywherc without ottacldnK any menntng to tlicm. Perhaps it ts only reading 
Uiat teacbes w tho real diilalni» vi words. This Is the reason why we And that the 
eommon people, who wrllo nrlthont havInB read mouh, bind their words together. 
In the oddest fashion, arid colmect or disconnect them at rajidom. {Mad. Keeker 
deSaassore, L. II. c. ii.) Henee. by mailing Die child lltt«ntD Uie separate words, 
we hsd him to know the parts of speech. In this sense it is tme 
defined by Condllliw, are so many analytical methods. Obsem 
the constmctive lutelllgeiico nf the child, a new phenomenon of the baitatit 
fiiTce, bo it animal or intellectual. 

' The Abbate Aportl, In his JUaimal, places the Terbs eiprcssfnj; the roovemenl 
and htimds made by animals after their bumes, and thus makes verbs and nntu 
alternate cloiely on each otlier. 1 should place noans and verlis as seiiarnl 
ilegreea of Instinetlon, eorrespondlng to separate ages or order* of cogniHnn. A 
the third order, I should make the child repeat the luimci of tho tbliigs learn 
aad after these the adjectives, and Chen the verbs sl^iifyinK the aotlouB of tlioi 
tbÌDgs. Here I wonid end the second table. In the third, I would go a sic 
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tbe eouuds correctly. At first, their utterance is very de- 
fective; they Btammer, lisp, cut off syllables, atrangle the 
sounds, etc. ; and, before they are allowed to read or write, 
they should be made to pronounce correctly, and to over- 
come even the most difficult eyllables. 

Some excellent pronioters of infant schools in Italy have 
already turned their attention to this matter, and liave laid 
it down that children should be made to pronounce " clearly 
and correctly all the elementary aonnds of which the entire ' 
words are composed."^ li 

I believe we might commence this exercise with advantage : 
by making the child sound the mimcal toìies, taking first the 
uatural scale and tlien the intervals, which, if hia ear has 
been accustomed to them during the earlier period of 
infancy, will be already familial' means.' I 

This CKcrcise should be followed by, or alternated with, 
the pronunciation of the vowel sounds articulated in speech. 

The order in which the child should be made to pronounce 
the elementary sounds should be the same, I think, as that i, 
in which he will afterwards learn to read and write them ; || 
beginning, that is, with the vowels, then going on to the 
compounds of vowels, next to syllables composed of each J 
vowel with every other letter of the alphabet, then to syl- \ 
lables of tJirec letters, and so on.° Ì 

293. When the child has learnt to pronounce witii perfect , 
correctness all the letters, syllables, and words, he may pass | 

1 BeQ It Manuale di educazione ed m»maatramento per te Bettole ìuftmtìU, 
CrcmoiiB, 1333. Parto II. e. 1. 

' Tones, If perfeutly simple, «re ffiaiet tot ìbe infant than ringle notes, and 
ghould, therefore, come Arst, liat be Boon folloned bj the single nDl«, nhich an 
their elementa. Th\a wunid be aa uaalaelt reqaired of the Betue of Leu-tug. 

^ I must bring to the reftiier'e ootiee in this place a sùignlar coincidence of 
CliDught between Antonio Kosmiul, Rafael LambniBChini, and Yinceiao Tndii. 
Ibe flnt laid down in 1830, as seen aliuiB, Uie lngical prlndpte on vMoh proDtui. | 
dation, and later on, retullng, should be laoght to chlldi-en, while contenmaia- 
neoiul]', the second at Florence, the third at Turin, were seeking the oaConl meUiod 
1, and cnme to entire agreement with Hoeiului. as may be seen 
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on to the inteilectval part of the oral exerciee. To this 
belong instraction in naniing objects, as we pointed out 
before, and also the analysis of eoiinda. Aporti, in hit 
Manual, gives a good example of this (Part II. art. v.). 
except that it seems to me too soon to speak to the child 
of diphtliongs or triphthongs, and better to mention only 
plurality of Bounils, It is simply impossible that he should 
underetaud what is meant by diplithongs and triphthongs, 
while the idea of two or three sounds is perfectly easy 
to him.' 

Thus it seems to me impossible to make him understand 
that ia in abbia is a diphthong, but is not one in iibbt'o; 
and Aporti's solitary examiile from ai does not prove it to 
be a diphthong rather than two single sounds ; for it may be 
pronounced ài, ai, in which cases it is a diphthong, or à-i, 
separating the syllables, when it is no longer a diphthong, 
but simply a donble sound. 
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fowelB are both abort, or the flMt IB long, accordiut; to the derlTuHon, aa iii 
lu, UL. FlnaUy, Ottti are others In irhlch both vowels are short, as iu », '•, rv, 
<». Dv. and their mingled sonnds un blended, aa it vere, in a third. Acconling 
to tiie grammajiana, the lutt«r alane are proper dlpbtbonga \ the othera the; torm 
improper. I will not say tliat the vowel which is sbortened in Che improjwr 
dipbtbi>ngB plays Ihe part of a eoitaoaant; bnt It ia prononnced with a Blighter 
inoToment of lIiellpB,and ottered more rapidly bi opening oreloslngCliem. Thita 

cloaliig of the lips, while hi u/jfjiu the vowel I, which is tile atiorter, vstnpee 
tbrongli openiiii: them. 
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Moreover, if we are to base education on a strictly logk-al 
method, I think that we cauuut speak of consonants aa 
iiaving a sound ajjart from vowela, Tliey are but the be- 
ginniugB or endiuga of sound,' which begimiiiigs and end- 
itig» cauuot esiet witliout tlie sound, any nioru than a point 
without a line, or a line without a superficies, or a superfieieB 
without a solid. This being premised, I cannot think it 
right that the teacher, when he has pronounced the syllable 
bi, and asks the child how many sounds he has heard, should 
make him answer, as in the Manual of Aporti, two. He 
ought, rather, to answer one, as he certainly would do of 

' The «urol li formed by the voice coming oat of the open moutli (by opea 
month I meui the Bepamtion ot tba upper uid under Up, io th^ tììb Air, mixliQed 
Into Kmnd, iDBy freBly pnu throagh). Bat, If the virice ìb thrown out iu the act 
or iipenlBg the muDth, tliat is, before It in quite open, uiil ii (nutauiod through tha 
act of clofling It, it flnda an impediment either ut tbe beglnnhig or Ihe end, and the 
modiflcatlan it tbna leceites is called a consonant. Let the experiment be tried 
«itli tlie sylhible ba or ab, and It will apllear at once that the b a only the be- 
giiudng or the itnd of the «mud a, which finds an obstacle either In inning from 
tbe lipe, or hi continuing aa they close. What ie trae of the action of the lips fn 
tile UbiBls (b, Pt n, d, /) may be appUed equaUy to the tongne and teeth in ths 
dentals (d, {, n, 1), to the tongne and palaM In the polalaJa (c, g, J, t, i), to the 
tongue had throat in the gnttniwls |cA, gli, h, k, g). We must, however, diatingnitb 
from the consunantfi Che tiasal indmaivM and the tupiraiest which are aii^iit i 
Bonnds, not distinctly vocalized, but lupplemenHng tha vowels bi facllitnting the 
tirnmincisticni of tho consonanta. Whenever wverol «mnonants are joined In a 
syllable, as, when the first consonant is on «, or when Uie second is a p or an I, 
there Is altray» an aspirate or a nosal intonation lo enable them to be prononnced. 
For eiampie, in >ci,' edo, nfa, igo, etc., and In all others where s is the first conso- 
RHiit, we have the sibilant aipirate, which is necessary for the prononcintion ot 
these united consonants. If m enters hito Uie syllable, as In (mo, etc., besides the 
sibilant, we have a certain degreii ot nasal sound before Oie m. In tho syllabi» 
pm, cm, etc., there la a harsh asjilrale before the r, which malEH the sonnd tremii- 
lou9. In cla, pit. there is a soft aspirate before the I, which maltea the sound Bow 
more gently. Tlie double consonants, on the other hand, are not ^ven by aspirata 
or nasal IiitutuUiou, but sin^ply liy a slight pansé interposed between tjiem. Theas 

The word mneraentKa, and some others of foreign or^^, are pronoUDced with tMi 
uusol inUinatloa preceding tlie letter m. An exception must be mode f<ir words 
where the r is followed by an I, ss in Carlo, and In which the two consonants nemr 
form one syUabie, althongh the I Is the second contbinons consonant. 

■hDiildnppl7pftnUclDiialrDiniiliit-1ifUBTUBtpla&.— lSxm8Ì<uor- 
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himself, since that syllable ia only a single Bound. He 
aliould, indeed, wlieu lie has giveu that anawei', be made to 
pi'uuouuce first i, and theu bi, aud be asked if those are the 
same sound. He will, of course, answer that bi is a different 
sound from i, and must then be asked where the differtntie 
lies, at the beginning or at the end of the sound. Answer, 
At the begÌQuiug. Aud the sound ii, ia that the same ati i 
or bif No, it is different. But where is it different fmm i? 
At the beginning or the end? At tlie end. And from 6(1' 
At the beginning. And this exercise should be continued 
through al! the syllables. Tiie child should be exercised in 
the decomposition of words into their sounds, i. e,, their 
syllables, aud in recognizing and noting their differences.* 
This oral exercise will be a most useful preparation for read- 
ing, which will be taught next, and it will greatly assist the 
child in intellectual study." 

394. It is well also at this age to make him number like 
things, so that, in rising through the numerical scale, he may 
be led on to rise through tlie various orders of «tuition. 
This implies a more rapid advance than would soem due 
from tlie fact we have previously observed, that each num- 
ber belongs to a different order of cognition. But the reason 

' The noting of differerices bclotigs to tUe mat order u€ reflections; but tlii» 
exerdte will help the ehlld adulrably Co rlee in the hitellectual Ecalo, as aUo will 
mrlthmeticol esen;ieeB. 

1 In tenchiug lo read. Uie giaduiU stops matt bo ai foUowe: 

1. aiow how the towbI» are wrillen. 

2. Show how two, three, or more Towels ji^ed together are written. 

S. Go on to the Bjllstilen having oiie coiisonant oiil;, BDuh ne ia, Ir, bi, ho, bH, 
nmldng the ehlld obserre how tliese flys sonnili are eiwli iiioilin«l at the begiindng; 

«tlon may be lodicated by a sien phif ed before oiuIl Let the tign, for exaniple, 

be a Mop, .a, .e, .i, .a, -u; make him prouonnce ba, be, Irit bo, bu, uid then e» 

is the ^;iire by wLictl that oiodlQciitioli is siguiOed. 

The same must bo done with the syllables ab, eb, ib, ob, uA; bab, beb, bib, bob, 

hit, and w) on with every consonuit, letter by letter. When we eome to the 

" will be sold In Itn proper place ou the subjeet of readliiE- 
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of tliiB rapidity ia found in the extremely simple formula by 
wliU'li liu (piickly leuruH to pass from one nnmber to another. 
Tliia furmula cuneists in always adding a nnit to the things 
already Dumbcred. He repeats the eame operation, signify- 
ing it by a new nnmber. When he says one and one is 
two, two and one is three, three and one is four, and so 
on, he has not at all the distinct cognition of two, three, etc., 
which he names and distinguishes by this repeated operation ; 
but, without att<;nding to tlie sum accumulated, he adda to it 
a unit and gives it another name. Even so, this is a useful 
exercise for the child, and we may, at first, give him for the 
purpose two similar objects, balls or the like, then three, 
then four, etc., letting him play with them till lie has got 
together the number we want him to leam. Other exerc 
of the kind are mentioned in the Manual for Tn/ant Schools ' 
(Part II. art. V.) 

Siwrioii 3. — TVncAitJfl ftu PUtiavi. 

295. The child may also be taught at this age by pictures, 
which he ia fond of and takes great delight in.'' Amongst 
other advantages to be derived from their nse might be 
that of preparing him for the reading and writing lessons, 
soon to follow. The earliest mode of writing seems to have 
been pictorial ; this was afterwards shortened into hiero- 
glyphics ; writing by letters was probably invented latest 
of all. 

It has already been suggested that the same process 
should be applied to children ; but the difficulty is to find 
pictorial images which would admit of being converted into 
the letters of the alphabet. The difficulty is greater still, 



leed not pnlnt out to tho reader tbat tbis method of 
touching BiitlimBtle Is pracMranj thP name M Frocbel's, and 1b that adopted in the 
onlinuy infuit tcliODln in England and eleevhere. 

> Mud. Neoker de SanMnre nientlona a child of 11 months old, who wrald n»^- 
nim a dog in an engraring, and at a yrjar old tonld 1>B aniused by looking at 
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if we insist tliat the name of the thing pictnred should con- 
tain in its first syllable tUc lettm- itself, wtiich yet is au 
imiDense help to eliildreii in learning to reati. I Imvc, how- 
ever, contrived suc-h an alpUaliet for the use of the schools 
of the Bretliren of Charity, and the Sisters of Providence, 
to wLicli I must refer the reader.' 

CHAPTER VI. 

ARTICLE 1. 



29G. The morality of children has been very differently 
estimated. People, in general, believe they have none. 
Certain sagacious observers discover that there is a morality 
ia childhood, hut are divided in their judgment of it, some 
asserting that it is good, and wholly good ; others that it 
Ì8 bad, and whoUy bad. 

The reason why most people find no morality in children 

■ Tke Art. af Teoùkim/ M Head. Bach fa Ihe tttìe of b little book tbs anlhor 
btendod to paliliah, bnt of which he gcnrcely completed the epollfiig-tabloB nU 
Inded (o la the note I Rppeniled to No, 292, In other portlona of the praKnt irock, 
bii pTopoeee (he cumpfliiCioii of glmlhir prinicn for elemeiiUry «ducutiuD. luiil 
In «HiTemttlan he frequenti; mentìnned the rame wish, Ajiiunget Ue paper? 
I fDond a. note of the following aubleuta ; 

I. A vocubnlaFy aboniiif^ the proper ufie of woTcls. 

S. A. bunk of moral senteiiow snlted to various ngca, 

3. A boolc of poetry for vftrioos nges. 

5. A Hlection of driunatie leprcsentutlons. 

6. A leleirHan of ninsicnl picues saltnl to hifant liitclllt-etiee nod set to 
obndiBti wonla. 

T. A Beleotlon of words, phrases, construction of aviilenoi^, djvltlixl iii:cordJni:; 
lo llie child's ermJo of knowleilge, 

8. Method of readijig and writing. 

B. Method of graduated arithmetic, 

10. A book teiiehing how to develnj) tlie id™ of (ind In the el ' 
to brioR buck h) it all other iiiaa tluougtiout the viirluus i>Lij,t# 
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is because they look for tlie morality of adults. We liave 
said enough previously to demonstrate that the child has a 
morality of his own. Thiit, neverthelesB, he occasionally 
shows vestiges of a jiriuciple of error and moral disorder, 
Is a faet reet^nized by the most of those who have investi- 
gated human nature, unbiassed by preconceived systems ; 
and is, moreover, oue of the most profound and marvelious 
dogmas of Christianity. 

We reserve a few more words ou this subject till we come, 
to the time when the child begins to act from choice ; up to 
that time he simply obeys the spontaneous impulse arising 
from the various degrees of his benevolence, which arS' 
determined solely by external reasons.^ 

We shall, therefore, confine ourselves at present to observ- 
ing the child's morality as it is in itself, without any r^ard 
to what it may contain of original evil. 

Lovers of children, who have observed them attentively, 
think they have perceived that their morality is voiy incon- 
stant, and shows no fixed principle. Here is the judgment 
of a mother, who yet would have wished to say everything 
that was good of creatures so dear as these little children : 

" Nothing, certainly, can be more irregular and fickle than a 
child's moral feeling at three years of age. In fact, the predomi- 

' 1 conjecturn that thpre eitala from the Btst, in the daptlis of tho KbQd'» soul, 

Biderable. This poTtlon of b«iierDleiii?et cducreattil in men, to vhich, perliaps, Job 
nUndcd when lie said that eompafaion wsa bom witlx him <;iiia ab ìnfaMta ara 
t mccum misffraiio: et dn utero mrzlrjjr mea egreasa e$t mecbttt, xxxi. ]S),*l4 Had 
h mAiiu and Inapircs their coriiluct; wben occasions arise, and Djnkfifl one 
genial, anoUiei diutow uid cold-hearted. But even Renialltj and beneTa- 
lence aio of dlSerent kinib, and ore originated more or len by vorporesi sensatlo». 
There ii a htghsBt kind which comes from the light of tmth. It seems to me per- 
fectly creCUble that, nmon); the original vaiieUes of nuuililnd, there slionld be one 

kbul of I, deeper and nobler nUnre, consistine in the greater 

of mental being. Whoaoerar hna the largest, clearest intuii 
leater treaanre of tho nohlrat Iotb In liia hoart, whirh, to my thlnkiii 
Dpleat disposition towards Tirtno. 
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nating elementa in the child's mind rarelj allow of his forming 
a judgmeut in cold blood. Always carried away by the influence 
of some emotion, prejudiced by himaeU or by those whom he 
loves, he is at one moment utterly Helflsh, and then suddenly 
seems to throw his whole personality into that of another, with- 
out, howBTer, being more just when thus sell-deToted." ' 

297. In fact, certain acts of the child at thia age would 
Bcem to prove his extreme selflafaness, and others hia 
extreme disintereateduesa. Whence this apparent contra- 
diction ? 

To find the answer, we must penetrate into a mystery 
of the infant mind, which I know not if any one has yet 
fathomed. The way by which I would lead the reader into 
it is as follows : 

Tiie child feela his self, but haa no idea, no knowledge 
of it ; he cannot have -the iutelleetuai perception of himself 
till he has attained a Idgher grade of cognition. I will give 
the proof of this in the next section, and, in tlie mean while, 
must beg the reader to accept it as a postulate.^ 

Now, during the whole time previous to the child'a becom- 
ing capable of the intellectual perception of himself, he 
is unable, voluntarii;/, to refer good or evil to his known 
SELF, because this known self does not yet exist for liim. 
This is the reason of his completely disinterested actions. 
His action is aa yet entirely objective ; the subjective does 
not yet exist for his intellect and hia will. 

298. But, then, why do so many of his other actions 
appear so full of selfishness? 

In the first place, simultaneously with the intellectual 

' Hod. Necker de Saneanre. L. III., c. yL 
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activity, but on a lower plane, there ia the animal activitr 
ftt work iu the child, and the Intter has all the appearauce 
of egoism, though the term ' cannot properly be applied to 
it. For, being derived from ego, it aigniflea the self-love 
of a subject knowing itself ; the ego (I) being precisely the 
self-knowing subject.^ 

In the second place, althongli the child doea not perceive 
himself, he yet feela and perceives mentally both pain and 
pleasure ; but, knowing no subject to which he can refer 
these, he attributes tbeiu to the objects wliich occasion them, 
and associates them so closely with the perception and 
image of the latter, that to him they become one and the 
same thing. What he talln, then, are the objects ; his 
action is always objective ; but theae objects are composed 
for him of pleasures and paina, as constituent elements, 
which would, in fact, be his own, if he only knew it. We 
must, therefore, distinguish the pleasures and paina per- 
ceived in themselves, apart from the subject, and imagined 
to bo in the object, from the pleasures and pains referred 
to the subject. Action, in so far as it is moral, takes its 
character from the conception and intention of the agent. 
Therefore, when the child conceives the pleasures and pains 
he feels to be in the objects perceived, he acts in intention 
on an objective principle ; but the appearance of his action 
is wholly subjective, because he is, in fact, always seeking 
the objects which give him pleasure and avoiding those 
which give him pain. It is we who attribute this subjective 
character to the child's action ; for it is we who refer it 
to the child subject, which the child himself does not. We 
treat the child's actions as we do our own, and we refer 
the latter to ourselves, because we have had and always 

■ In my Hittary of Mnral Syèlenu 1 Lavo shown thaC to nono of tha blind 



id oiiRlyflia of tlie Ego in tiio Anlliropology, m 
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continue to bave the peremption of oureelves. Hence, by 
analogy, we apply to the child's conduct the motives whioh 
guide the adnlt, and this ie the conimou error, the source 
of the eodloaa contradictiooB which we seem to diacoTer 
in the actions of children. 



299. What has been already said with reference to the 
amount and kind of resistance which should be offered to 
the child in the previous period (227 and foil.) must be 
applied in the present atid the following periods. 

The objects which we should aim at, and wliich should 
r^;ulate our resistance to the child, and the degree of 
severity we exercise towards him, are ; To obtain from him 
a moderate exercbe of patience ; to rectify his conceptions ; 
■ to do away with malevolent feelings ; to remove limits from 
his benevolent ones. 

As he grows older, he can bear a more rigid discipline. 
The principle being once laid down, that, in our treatment 
of him, we must apply his moral principles, and not our own, 
which he canoot understand, it follows that, with tlie growth 
of his principles, we gain more and more means of influ- 
ence over him, and may justly exact more from liiin than 
at flret. 

I say that we may exaU more from Idia tJiati at Jirst, 
because all we can expect from him is, that he should con- 
form to his own principles, and we can demand from him 
(inly his own morality, not ours ; it is only when he departs 
from that, that we have tlie right and the duty to recall Lira 
to it, and to attach pain to all those actions which are con- 
trary to the morality he recognizes, in order that his instinc- 
tive fear of pain may help him to avoid those actions which 
Bedace him by their ajipareiit pleasant uess. 
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This iacrease of rtisiatance is the more iieceseftry that the 
chiUI ilevelofia, as he grows older, various feelings of ill-will 
and restiveness, whith s, wise vigilance should tliseern anil 
queacb the moment they appear, lest thej should take root 
aud spread. 

ABTICLE ni. 



300. The same form of worship should be carried on at 
this age as waa indicated in tlie preceding sections (245- 
248). But when God has been named to the child, and 
he has been taught to know Him, as the most loveable 
of beings, the highest good, it will be time to make Him 
known as God-Man,' and Mary as his mother, and to call 
upon their names, as often as possible, for help in every 
need, for strength in every action, for thanksgiving in every 
joy. It is incredible how this exercise will tend to perfect 
the Idea of God in the child's mind, to awaken religious 
feelings in his heart, and to strengthen him in all virtuous 
dispositions and habits. 

Finally, we must not neglect to obtain for him those 
graces of which we have spoken at the period of infancy. 

> Abfó 0/ Translafor- — Tlie reader In requealed liere Co hear la mfnd the 
Tranfllator'B proteaC aa regarda reU^uOfi Uogmaa and procdcMia, [n t]]fì note tu 
No. 131. 
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SECTION V. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE FOUBTH OnDER. 



301. All the proeeeaes peculiar to the precedÌDg stnges 
of development are continued in tliis, repeating themselves, 
becoming more complex, producing new conceiits in the 
understanding and new affections of the will. It ie enough 
to draw attention to this fact, which holds good for each 
of the succeeding stages, tlie human mind throughout life 
carrying on, from one strige of development to the other, 
all that it had gained in the previous stages. 

Paaaing onwards, then, without further comment, to the 
cognitions of the fourth order, let ua inquire what they 
are. 

It would take us too long to make a complete classifica- 
tion of them. We have shown tlie method which should 
bo followed where we gave the classification of the cog- 
nitions of the thb'd order (no8. 253-255), It will suffice for 
our purpose to "show that all the cognitions of the fourth 
order may be reduced to two large classes. 

Class I. — Those that have for their object the relations 
between the cognitions of the thin! order. 

Class n. — Those that have for their object the relations 
between the cognitions of the third and those of the pre- 
ceding orders. 
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It is evident from what lias been already said, what an 
immensely ramified ciasaification would result tvom an at- 
tempt to subdivide these two great elasees.' And yet this 
fourth oi'der of thought is as nothing compared to thoae 
much higher orders which are reached by the adult, and 
eapetially by learned men. 

ARTICLE n. 



Section I. — Aiutlt/iic Judjpnenta. 

302. Aa synthesis is the method proper to the mind in 
possession of the third order of cognitions, so analysis is 
the method proper to it when it lias reached those of the 
fourth order, in accordance with the law already laid down, 
that to all the uneven numbers in the orders of cognition 
belong symtketic judgments, and to all the even onea ana- 
lytic judgments. 

Let us begin by noting the difference between analytic 
judgments of the second order and those of the fourth. 

The analytic judgments of the second order are pure 
abstractions; those of the fourth are elevientary decomposi- 
tiona. The difference between these two modes of analytic 
judgment is immense, and it consists in this : 

In abstraction the mind attends to one part only of its 
conception and neglects tlie remainder. Thus, having formed 
the conception of a body, I may confine my absti'action to 
its color, and make of the latter an alistract existence. 



dlvisioiiB OB tlie cognitiuna of the third order (s Bnt>dlvlBlan wliich bai aerea 
branches, ai ehown In no. 2S4), «nd ofcord with (he ruiaas moa» In which tho» 
■eion bT&ucheB are conneclad together. The seroiid ciana le llkeviK mbdirlded 
Into tbe seven clauee of cogniCknie uf ttie third arder, aud the rolntions of eacb 
with the claaBM of the order» below. T1ii« Indication should he enongS to m 
, flie inlelli^nt reader luiderstand how Inoumei'ahle and Taried nre Che cof^tioni 
l>ecoaie Incomproheoaibia 
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In demeidary decotaposilion, on the otber liand, tiie mind 
is tixed on tlie whole of the objeot t-onceived, and divides it 
into imrta. Tliua, after having judged n certain object to 
be a colored body, I can further divide substance from 
accident in the object, and say, this object is composed 
of two parts, Bul)8tance and the accident, color. 

In the above example of abstraction, my mind dwelt on 
the color, and notbing more ; but, when I judged a. given 
object to be a colored body (a aynthcBia of the third gi-ade) , 
I must bave thought at the same time of the abstract color 
and the subsisting object in which 1 placed it. So, when I 
now say that the object has two parts, I fix my attention 
equally on the substance and the accident, and, moreover, 
recognize theii- rehition. 

The study of this relation becomes afterwards an inex- 
haustible som'ce of knowledge, which goes on increasing 
through the whole of life. 

Uutil I had gained the faculty of perceiving individually 
subsisting entities (iirst order), I could not compare them, 
nor could I make such a comparison when I abstracted 
from tiieni their qnalities (second order) ; for my mind 
dwelt on the latter, aljstracted and divided from the indi- 
vidual entities, and the entities themselves escaped me. 
By putting together again the entities and their abstracted 
qualities (third order), I once more brought the whole entity 
before me. But my mind having reached this stage, and 
having present to it both the abstract qualities and the 
entities tliemselves, I am able to confront them with each 
other, and to recognize by comparison their correlati vi ty. 

303. This most fertile process of comparison between 
things (a process which pours a flood of light into the 
mind), can begin only with the fourth order of cognitions.' 
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There ie anotber reasou why eompariaon caotiot be made 
earlier, vin. : that the human mind does not recognize duality 
till it has reached the third order (noa. 268, 260). 

In the fourth order, not only do we distinguish, through 
eompariaon, between substance and accident, between being 
and the mode of being in the thing itself, but we begin 
analyze alao the degree in wliich the entity pajticipates 
the predicate we attribute to it ; so ttiat, for example, ' 
can distinguish the degree in whieh two bodies participate 
in the red color, or any other qtiahties which can be predi- 
cated' of them. 

The child, then, at this period, begins not only to ai 
lyze entity, but also its modes, that which can be predi- 
cated of it. 

SEunas 2, — Sj/nikeUe Jttdgmavlt. 

304, Just as in the preceding (third) order of c(^nitioi 
the process of analysis went on, it is evident that synthesii 
for which it has prepared the material, will take place in 
the present order. 

One of the products of the analysis of the third order was 
the abstract conception of action, Tliis conception of action, 
thus abstracted, is applied to entities and predicated of them, 
and thus synthetic judgments are formed. 

The synthesis thus formed is the same for real objects 
(as, for instance, when, at the mere sight of the fire, I attrib- 
ute to it the action of heating, as for purely ideal objects) ; 
as, for instance, if I should imagine a tlnng and attribute 

themeelTes, which aro left oaidG, bnt of the gnaUtieB abatiactcd froin them ; and 
tbtHB can be alwtraetfld Trotq any one thing withont Munpsring II with anolhet, 
alnee the uttentlon ii limited to a quality of the thing, ojid does not extend to tba 
whole Uilng. The dGacripUon given In the Xttc Eaian (noB, ISO and foil,) of tba 
meul»l proncBB of comparison show» tlie neeeasily of havlng. 1. the qnality or 
abstract entity In the mliid ; 3. the perception of two sahjecta ; 3. the eomparìBOn 
of both with tho abatract quality. 

; menni to me that which Is predicated of anything, I do not n» 

he Arifitotelian aenee. 
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to it the heating property. Thia shows how immenaely the 
kiad of synthesis fortned ut thie period extends the power 
of the intellectual imagination (ideation), making it poasible 
for the mind to attribute to the things it has created for 
itself activities which either are not iucluded in the concep- 
tion of thetn, or, if they are included, con yet he distin- 
guished from them in their ideal exiatenee. 

This observation is important, as explaining the sudden 
development of the child's imagination at three years old. 

BRCTION S.^Bgpotheliatl ItalioeiaatUm. 

305. At thia age the naind appears first to conceive hypo- 
thetical ratiocination, or, at least, the major premiss of it 

The child has already in the preceding period become 
acquainted with the number two (noe. 263 and foil.). It 
would seem, then, that he could at that age reci^nize the 
relation expressed in the major pi'emiss of the hypothetical 
syllogism; *. e., that the existence of one thing is the con- 
dition of the existence of another, aud all the more easily 
that, in feeling, the two things are already bound together 
and conditioned by the tinitive force of the subject. Hence, 
the mind has only to analyze, as it were, its own feeling, 
in order to know both the conditioning and conditioned ele- 
ments of it,' an analysis, however, which it canuot perform 
with certainty before htiviug reached the fourtti order of 
cognitions ; for the mind must : Ist, perceive the feeling ; 
2d, distinguish the two things joined together (3d order) ; 

1 "Tsn eienta have folloned ench other Immediately on acreml cKcaalons. 
Tlie ant «WD oiFiCee in the child the expet^tatinn of the lecaiid, and. hence, there 
utoea foi him nn oliimdaJiI Bonrce of piUns and ijleunreB of which ne uni, tor 
him, the anthon. 1 hnve already paid that the child is ilewly enhghtoiied by the 
at eiperieDRB in early faif aiu?, became it |g only very tardily that he dram 
friHa the &LctB he knonij a i^eneral coiiBequence which ahill serve him na a mie of 
B wenld be an act of judgment above hin capacity, and 
he haa Himply tbe recollection of the aBaociatioD of the imprcsBloTia which hnye 
.- Uad. Neokeb db Sausbusb, L. QL, c. ill. 
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3d, observe that, given the one, the other must be there 
also ; take away the ooe, the other muBt go ; and not till it 
has gone through all these stages can it pronounce : If such 
a thing is {or happens, or ia done), then the other is, etc., 
which is the major premiss of tlie hyijothetical syn<^ism. 

306. The hypothetical syllogism gives an inmiense de- 
velopment to voluntary activity ; for it is only when the mind 
begins to form hypotheses that conditional, as distinct from 
absolute volitions, can arise ; and the same applies to whims 
of all kinds. Before this period the child has no whima ; he 
wills simply, and, therefore, strongly. 

Although this conditioning of volitions lessens their force, 
and is so far a loss of energy, we find a compensation in 
their greater regularity ; in their being guided by a stronger 
light of reason. They begin to be connected and subordi- 
nated, — an immense gain to moral development. 

ABTICLE ui. 
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BEcnoH i. — Kealil]/ and Idtalily- 

307. In the preceding period the child has learned to 
know the dual number. 

It is necessary to know one and two objects, before we 
can compare tliem with each other and lind their differences. 
As this process of comparison begins at the fourth order, 
it is only at this period that we can obtain the mental pro- 
duet of the differences of things. 

We have before said enough to show how much easier 
it is to know the similarities of things than their differences. 
But those who have followed up to this point tlie march of 
the child's intellectual development, and its products, as 
described by us, must have gained by their own reflection 

yet stronger conviction of this important truth, so con- 
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trary to the common prejudice of philosophers, who assuoie 
that likeness and uulikeness are found by the same mental 



This prejudice arises from not considering that what is 
like in several objects may be af)prebended and noted by 
the mind in two ways, either as a simple quality (more 
generally a, predicable one), or as a quality which we know 
to exist in several objects, making them alike. ^ 

Now, to know likeness iu tbis second way, it is assuredly 
necessary to go through the same process by wJiich we Tecog- 
nize difference; but the case is quite different if we gain our 
knowledge in the first way. Thb is of the simplest kind, 
and belongs to the second order of cognitions ; for it con- 
siata in fixing our inteUectual attention on a single quality 
of one or more things, taking no heed of their other parts 
or of their number. In this operation, we only repeat the 
same act of attention to the identical quality in each one 
of the objects passing before the eyes, without in the least 
attending to their number or comparing tliem together. 

Differences, on tho contrary, can be discerned only by 
comparing various things and noting what it is in which 
they all differ. 

308. The number three belongs to this order, the child 
having in the previous one learned to know distinctly the 
number two. 

He arrived at this by adding one to one, an operation 
which he can always repeat, and wJiich leads Lim to numer- 
ation, without, however, attaining a distinct knowledge of 
the higlier numbers, which remain vague in his mind. In 
the same manner, he can now arrive at the knowledge of 

' Slilctlf speaking, the latter Is the only way by nlileli we arrive at 
Jitenesi.- Imt it is eommoiily bellBTed tlmt kb know it bo soon a» we 
eltment which ìb like. It it not obaerved tliat we oiiin'it know this till 
[a alike la two or moro objects. 
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three, by adding one to two, or two to one, and the latter ■ 
operation, once learned, becomes a general formula by which 1 
he can riae through the scale of numbers, always repeating 
\ the addition of two, and thua learning to know them by a 

; new relation. 



309. With the science of numbers arises the knowledge 
of coUections of like objects. 

The child will henceforth have a distinct idea of collec- 
tions composed of two, and those composed of three, objects ; 
but aa yet he will have ouly a confuaed idea of those com- 
posed of larger numbers. He will, indeed, be able to dia- 
cem the many and the few ; for, having a confuaed idea of 
more numerous collections, and a clear idea of two or three 
things, he will easily recognize that there are collections 
more numerous than those he has a clear knowledge of. 



310. Before this the child could not have the conception 
of means ; but it is possible for him uow, because he hence- 
forth knows two things, the one of which conditiona the 
other (no. SOS). This again immensely increases hia mentol 
activity ; for now lie can not only instinctively, as before, but 
by an intellectual calculation, subordinate a means to an 
end. He cannot, however, aa yet auliordinate a series of 
means, each to the other; this requires reflection belonging 
to a higher order. 

311. So far as I know, the age at which man perceives 
himself has never been accurately examined by philoso- 
phers. They have generally accepted it as a settled thing, 
requiring no proof, that man perceives himself from the 
first moment of his existence, and that he could perceive 
nothing without having first perceived hiniaelf. 

But these gratuitous suppositions arc not supported by 
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exaet observation of this impoitant fact. On the contrary, 
it ia certain that man perceives ami uniieretamls many other 
things before he perceives aod understands himself, and that 
he does not kuow the true vaine of the monosyllable I before 
Laving reached the fourth or fifth order of cognitions. 

TMoreover, observation gives us another result, which is, 
that the knowledge man acquii'es of the 7 varies both in 
degree and form at different ages, and, therefore, that this 
word I (like so many others), pronounced by him at oue time 
of his life, has a meaning different from that which it bears 
at auother.^ 

We nnist now say something on this head, and for this 
purpose we will briefly take up again the analysis of the /, 
given already elsewhere." 

The I expresses the human being who is speaking, and 
who names himself as existing, as acting. ° 

> Thia obaervatioQ Bppcore lo mo of tlie utmost ImporttuiM fot Ic^c; for It er. 
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• ^n(Aro;»%B.no«. BW-Bll. 

> When the Chaldean tranalator of GeneelB gave the famonB paiffiR^ in that 
boo* (ch. U. V. 7>tìina : "And he (Adam) wasmado a speaking' soul," he ehowcd 
that he conceived man, not in his «arliest, natural «tato, but in that which follone 
the mrlleat, when, having perception» of eitenml thinga, his organa of speech are 
■tirreil wttbont any deliberation on hi> part, or eeekii^ of words. Apart from Ma 
external petceptloni and hli Inward aeuae of divine grace, the Unit man miiat bava 
heard God Limadt speak, and have learnt immediately from biro a part, at least, 
oflanguago. AH this, however, doea not necessarily prcsappOM the perception of 
the /r but may take place at an earlier period- 
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Not, the human liciiig is composed primarily of two 
principles : (1 ) the animal principle ; (2) the spiritual prin- 
ciple. These two are, however, so related that the first is 
bound to the second, and tlie second eiiei-ciaeB its strength 
and dominion over the first, iu such sort that both can be 
reduced to one sole and supreme principle, — the principle of 
intelligence, wliich has power also over the animal principle 
coiijoiued to it. This supreme principle, together with the 
inferior elements bound up with it, is man, but is not yet 
the I. 

The two principles indicated are both feelings, and, there- 
fore, man is never without feeling. He himself is an intel- 
ligent-volitional feeling, which governs another sensitive- 
instinctive feeling. But this sentient man is not the /, 
because the I is not a feeling ; it is a conscionsuess. 

312. How and when does man, then, form that conscious- 
ness of liimself which he afterwards expi-esses by the 
monosyllable 19 I will first state a plausible reason for the 
belief that he forms it very early, or rather that he cannot be 
without it. There can be no doubt that, as I have shown in 
my Ideology, from the first, ideal being ia manifested in man- 
To say that ideal being is manifested in him, is to say that 
ideal being manifests itself iu a substantive feeling, and that 
this feeling is himself. This substantive feeling and the 
being effulgent iu it are, therefore, united. It might seem 
to follow that this union would suffice to make the subject 
perceive himself, if it be true, as I have affirmed elsewhere, 
that "feeling is as the scene on which objects appear and 
become visible to us."^ I do not cancel the latter state- 
ment. It ia certain that nothing can be intellectnaUy per- 
ceived by us, but that wliich affects oiu' substantive feeling. 
Hence, I grant that the feehng itself, being that through 

1 See Opaseoli Filostifici, Vol. L pp. 99 and following, of tbe Milan edilian. 
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which the niideretanding sees whatever things it doeB see, 
itsijlf may be eeeu, without needing to be preseoted to us by 
any other feeling. 

But, first, in the etibstantive feeling we must distinguish 
the act by which it sees being from its other acts. Now the 
act by whicb it sees being can never be that by which it 
sees itself ; it is rather an act which excludes the vision of 
itself. In ao far, then, as feeling directly goes out towards 
being, it is nuknown to itself. But, be it carefully noted 
here, man, and, above all, the Eijo, is essentially the principle 
which sees being ; it is the substaDtive-intelhgent feeling. 
Deprived of that feeling, man ceases to exist. He has no 
conseiousnesa of himself until he bas the consciousness of 
being intelligent. In order, then, to attain such a uouscious- 
ness, the substantive feeling must not only see being, but 
must see itself as seeing it.' It is not enough for this that 
it should be present at tbe scene whereon things become 
visible ; it must, besides, by a new act of its own, attribute 
tbe being it sees to itself as seeing being, and through this 
attribution illumine aud see itself in being. This new act 
required of it must be its own, not given by nature, but a 
spontaneous impulse due to some want or stimulus. This 
is the important operation it has still to perform, in order 
that it may perceive itself. 

While, then, all that falls within his feeling is capable of 
being seen by man, and feeling itself, seeing being (itaelf), 
enjoys this advantuge, it must be added, that the con- 
dition of this vision or perception is a new act proceeding 
from within the subject, an act of the faculty of attention, 
concentrating and fixing itself upon the object it wants to 
see ; and by this act, the mind (the substantive feeling) 

■ Let » DciC be anppiweil tbnt tbis alone is «nffli'lnnt tn enable mnn to ei- 

inUrnally, anil tlie nonla to eiptaia »ecaratflly wliat lie jwb. All tile effort» 
of phlloiapby, and of Uie ceuluriea, must be applied to tba Blnciilation of tbli 
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bcholdB itself as seeing being, together with the being seen 
and uoutained iu tlie latter, as in its own genus. 

Will, then, this act of self-knowledge, involved as it 
is, be easier than the acts by which the mind knows other 
tilings? 

313. The sentient man works through knowledge, and he 
knows first the things which are needful to him. But it is 
not in the least necessary for him that he should know him- 
self ; what he needs are other things which he has not but 
wants to have, and exerts himself to obtain, and must know 
in oi-der to work for them. He does not seek himself, be- 
cause he possesses himself ; but he seeks the things which 
complete this self, which supply what it lacks, meets all its 
deficiencies and limitations. Man is an incomplete being ; 
for if he sufficed to liimself , he would seek nothing beyond ; 
he would have no motive activity, but solely a statical one. 
His very sensations of pain and pleasure are not conceived 
by him except as connected with external objects, and it is 
in these that he supposes them to exist (no. 103). 

Man, then, can be roused only by language to turn his 
attention on himself. 

But language itself is not learned by the child all at once ; 
he must pass through several orders of cognitions before he 
can understand all the parts of speech. 

We have already seen that, at the second order of c(^- 
nitions, he learns only substantive, or rather substantiated, 
nouns ; nor is it until the tliird order that he arrives at form- 
ing an abstract idea of the action of things. Hence it is only j 
then that he can name his own actions, and he can still only 1 
name them objectively, the same as the actions of all other 1 
things. He has, indeed, the feeling of his own actions, 
which is simply an extension of his substantive feeling, bat ] 
nothing more. His actions are external, and fall under 
eenees like the actions of others ; lis himsetf, on ' 
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hand is internal, — is an invisible principle producing them. 
Hence he knows hia own actions before he kiwws that they 
are hia own, — before liis understanding refers them to him- 
self ; for he biniself does not yet exist for Lis understand- 
ing. He aiTives, indeed, in the thii'd stage of cognition, at 
attributing the actions to a being, but not at observing, 
among beings, which of them is himself. 

lu the fourth oider of cognition, certainly not earlier, and 
perhaps later, he is able to perceive himself as the acting 
principle, by means of language; that is, he can recall his 
own attention from without to his owd motive feeling, and 
thus perceive that certain actions have for their cause that 
feeling which constitutes himself, and in this differ from 
others that are not so produced. The first and elementary 
cognition of himself by man consists, then, in tliis perception 
of " himself in action,'" thewoi-d himself meaning here the 
substantive feeling which constitutes man as perceived by 
that same man. 

314. This motor feeling can be very woU expressed by 
the word I; but this word has not yet the full meaning 
which belongs to it, and which men in a later stiige of 
development will attribute to it. 

The I is never uttered alone, tint always with some verb 
expressed or implied,' a manifest proof of tlie legitimacy of 
the method by which we have explained its origin. The 
first / is then "the substantive feeling in action, perceiving 

' When St. John Chryjostom oiplalned the worfl» In fieiiesli (1. J; FactBt ttt 

Homily lUL) be aipnswd the conoepHou of miui i. the atuteheiBin pravlDiisto 
thfl me of spEech. 

> In the onfimt hmgangea Uie psisonol ptnnonni wire enongh wltliant the 
■ddlMoD of the Terb to be: a. proof Uiat the verb vbs ccmtuned in tho DOm^eptton 
of the pronooit, and did not reqolre to be «ipicssed ; for etiunple, In. Scrlptnia 
GodMjs"! the Hune" (mn "31* JJfuf. iijil. 3»; /«oJ. lUll. 10) for ■' I aia 
Qie MUno," and elsewhere we read, "Thou Ihyeelf. O Jehorah, onr God 1" 
fun nnit (Jurem. ilT. 22), i. c, " Tbon art our God." InnomeroblB eiample» at 
tilt «une kind might be added, In irhich tha Eabetantive terli is coualilereU u 
Included in the pronoon iCseU. 
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and expresaiBg itself." But, reflecting further on himself, 
man comes to know tlie identity of kimaelf speaking and him- 
self apoken of, and tlien the / receives a fuller meaning, and 
comes to signify the acting human being (the acting 
Btantive feeling) perceiving himself as actiug and express- 
ing bimeeif as such, knowing that he who spealta is the same 
as he who is spoken of. This meaning of the monosyllable 
/ can be attributed to it only by the man who has reached, 
at least, the fiftli order of cognitions. 

The inclusion of so many and such abstruse elements ii 
this monosyllable explains why it is understood so late am 
with 80 much difficulty. 

I made the experiment on a man of over forty, half an 
idiot, named Stefano Birti. He could speak and understand ; 
but was not intelligent enough to compass the use of per- 
sonal pronouns. When he spoke of himself, it was always 
in the thU'd person, by bis name, Stefano ; be would say, for 
example : " Stefano is a good man," or " Stefano ia poor 
or "Stefano eats such a thing, or does so and so." Only 
when be pronounced Stefano he pointed to himself, and 
when he named others he pointed in the same way to them. 
I tried again and again to make bim understand the use of 
the personal pronouns 7, thou, he. He would repeat them 
after me, but only mechanically, without being able to apply 
them, or showing the least inkling of their meaning. Sup- 
posing, I said to him, "I did such a thing," be would repeat 
"I did such a thing"; if I said, "Stefano, were you 
Bucli a place ? " instead of answering me he would repeat, 
" Stefano, were you in such a place? " But, if I put the 
question in the tliird person, he would answer me and reply 
to the question,' 

' Xate of Translator. ^TbeM tana are conHrmed by Oie moet onlinary ob«Br- 
TOttons on little chilflien. Tlie oae of personal prononns rnarks aii aporh fn their 
tatelleetua! develupinent. It was noted, hs tho snrest sign of very nnnBiml precocity. 
In ■ little grand-ulecB of my own, tbat alle ubhI tlie pronoiuia / nncl jou nt aiiteen 
tntmOa, Hie onliimr; age bclni; two yeais and a balf ur tbree, imd of l«n 1al«r. 
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315. I have before stated tlmt we find in the peoples of 
antiquity a gradation of intelligence similar to tiiat wliicli 
we observe in children, and that ancient langiinges retain the 
traces of it. We find similar traces of the infancy of nations 
with regoi'd to our jiresent subject, in the fact that, the older 
a language is, the less do the persona introduced as speakiug 
make use of the personal pronouns / and thou. It is for 
this reason that the use of the third person, rather than 
the first, is 80 common as the mode of address in Oriental 
languages.^ 

If we now turn onr attention to children, we eliall easily 
jwrceive the difficulty they find in using correctly the per- 
sonal pronouns I and thou. I am glad to quote, in preference 
to my own, the observations of others, where tiiey are con- 
firmed by ray own, such testimony precluding the accusation 
that I bend the facts to stippoft my theory. The follow- 
ing words, which completely bear me out, were written by a 

> The BtbUraf Boholura of Gannany Iuito olaeryed Ihut, when our Lord in tlio 
Ocapela apeaks of liimself In the thin] pcnon 09 "the Son of Man," he uaeft a 
form of speseli proper to Oriental Isngongea. (Fiiolus, Eren. ffanilb, 1, B, p. 4G» ; 
Fritzche, in Matt. p. 32(1) i but ttieM bibliciste, full of itppnjetil: kuuvleclge and most 
resi ignnrnnce, o«n nover liw to tba comprehenrioii of tlis foree of tliat eiprewion 
Bs DHcd by thd Man-God In spenkin^f of himself. Let me here mnhe another ohfie> 
vaUon on the genim of Orients! lanKiuiKes. Even when ttaey use Ibe jironooni / 
uid thou, they easily mii thmn up vith the third person, as it they had not yet 
Bttalneil sotBdent skHl in the art of applying thorn. Thb is apparent each time 
that the relative prononn, cipreaed or nnderaMoii, fOUows the peisona] pronoani. 
We will take nnr eiamjilea as before from the Hebrow. In Eieklel (xii. 2B), the 
pTlnee of Israel is thus addmsed ; "Anil than, O deadly wounded, wkked one, the 
prinde of iHTike], wboee ilay is come." This passage, tf translated literaUy, would 
Dot be rendered, by "whose day is come," but '^to whom comes his day," In the 
third person. In laaiali likewise, the paasage (11t. 1) translated in the Vulgate: 

iroald be tendered llleisUy fmm the Hebrew : "SiDg. O barren, she nhodid nit 
JKar : break forth Into ainging. neigh, site that did not trayaii with child," ia\ 1(4. 
«here ^e aacmtd penon ii ehanged to the third. In the following passage, also 
ftom tsi^ah (xivlii. IG), the first person is in Iho sanie nuuuier cliangcd into the 
third: " Behold me, he who hid the foundation," 1B4 •:S3T\- There are nmny 
ra in Hebrew where the sentence 1>effun in the first or second person ends 
s ancients had a diSiculty in 
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a who assuredly had do thouglit of BUpportiog me in 
ber observations and writiags, and whose remarks I am 
always ghid to quote, for their general truth and sagacity : 

"That whicli most puzzles the x><'0'' child's brtiia is the use of 
prononna. Me and / especially remain for a long while as in a 
fog to hhu. These words being applicable Bolel; to him who 
utters them, they are not applied to the child in speaking to him 
of himself. Ha sees their object cUanged at every moment, 
without ever himself becoming that object.' Hence he never 
thinks of using them. Even when he wants to designate bis own 
person, he considers himself, as it were, from without,^ and speaks 
of himself by his name, as he would speak of any one else. Givt 
to Albert, take Albert, tliat is his way of expressing himself. I 
have heard a child, to whom those about him said thou, always use 
the pronoun /Aou in speaking of himself. It would be curious to 
observe the iiitrodnction of /."■ 



316. It is only at this period that the child's mind can 
begin to form the conception of time. This conception 
is not formed, at first, by comparing the three parts of 
time, the present, the past, and the future, but by com- 
paring two of them only, the present witJi the past, or 
the present with the future. This is as much as can be 
compassed by the child who has reached only the fourth 
order of its cognitions. 

At the third order, he has attained a clear idea of the 

1 The /. to fact, presapiHees, an we hate bgoti, 1st, that be who raet it bu tho 
abstract conception of Uie act of apeakliig ; 2à, tliat bo refera thin act of apeohinjf 
(0 a speaking subject; 3d, tbat bo onderaUuids tbat the 1 indicates preclHl; that 
■peaking; snbjcct. Wbo does not see hnn difiti^nlt it mnM be fnr lite little child 
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number two; at tlie fourth, he can compare two distinct 
things and perceive their differences. The operation of 
dietinguisliing time pi'esent from time past, or time present 
from time future, belongs to this fourth stage; bnt to 
distinguish all three periods, by comparing them together, 
is absolutely impossible before the fifth stage. 

317. Let it be noted, moreover, that we are not now 
speaking of time as entirely abstracted from events, but 
of time considered as a quality, as predicabte of events. 
That one event ceases to exist when another begins, or 
that one event Bueceeds another, remains stamped as a 
fact on the retentive faculty of the child, by the mere 
imitative force of his animal nature. Later on, events are 
linked together by the associations of ideas ; but this is not 
yet the conception of time in events. The child must note 
the event which took place yestei-day, and distinguish it 
from that which takes place to-day, by comparing the one 
with the other ; or he must distinguish the event of to-day 
from that which will happen to-morrow, before we can 
Bay that he has formed the coneeptiou of time present 
and time past, or of the present and the future. 

Now, in the first place, time is a predicate of events 
which does not fall under the senses ; it is a limitation 
of the super-sensible existence of tilings. The mind, there- 
fore, requires language to fix and retain it. Moreover, the 
child's power of attention ia but little developed as yet, 
and the small force it can exert is wholly absorbed in 
the objects that are present, so that scarcely any remains 
for what is past and for what is to come. Hence, obser- 
vation shows that children are late in distinguishing oue 
time from .another. 

"It is a peculiarity of the infant imagination that it ia 
occupied solely with the present, differing thus widely from 
ours, ever stretching foi'warda or backwards, recalling the 
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past to life or tnitieipatiag the future. The littlo child ie 
a atran^er to tlie eveuta of the day before. Ad accident 
whifh has liitppened by its fault is a fact like auy other, 
which it has nothing more to du vitli. It is new-born 
each morning with the feeling of innocence, and feels itself 
justified of all wrong-doing by simply saying, ' It was yes- 
terday.' " ' 

We find another proof of the difllciilty which tìie child 
experiences in marking time properly, in the steps by 
which he acquires the nse of language, the ti'ue mirror of 
his conception. For a long time, he uses the verb in the 
infinitive, and not until much later does he express the 
various tenses. We And the same thing in the languages 
of some peoples backward in intellectual culture. In the 
most ancient languages, also, the verb has but few tenses, 
which are not well determined, and the use of which is 
uncertain.' 

318. Ideas, already numerous in tlie child's mind, very 
soon become principles, by which, as we have seen, he hence- 
forth judges and acts (nos. 270 and foil.). For an idea, 
however, to acquire the form and vahie of a principle, it 
must remain a ceitain time in the human mind ; its appli' 
cation belongs, in fact, to the next higher oi-der of cog- 
nitions, to tliiit of the idea itself. Hence, the ideas of 
the third order become principles in the fourth. 

Amongst those ideas we found th{j8o which belong to 
actions (nos. 2C0 and foil.) . The moat important principles, 
then, which the child acquires in the fourth stage of cog- 
nitions are those which he works out from the ideas of 
actions. 

> Mad. Nwker de Sannnn, L. ni., c. t. 

' In Hebrew, there are only Che paai mid the fulwre, the simiilii prpspnl telnjf 
ierattxHl In Hie [«.rtidiil™ or Uie infliiitives, Ihii iniuii» or priniuuiis, iir else 
[ircseed liy one or llie olhar u£ Oie twu letues. 
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Wlien he Las learned to know the actions of things, and 
has seen the same ai-tious repeated many times, ho liegine 
to conceive the coDstant method, wjaich governs them, and 
is able to foresee in what manner a given object before liim 
wiD act, what force it will exert, what effects will follow 
from tliis cause. In this manner, he gradually sets limits to 
the power of the various objects known to hira, and he 
ceases to expect more fi-om them than certain defluite opera- 
tions. Should they produce any unusual effects, he wonders 
at them, as strange to his belief and exiieetation. 

310. Until the child has learned to conuect certain things 
with certain actiooa, his credulity is unbounded : nothing 
seems impoasible to him. When he hears liis mother speak 
as if she knew what he had done out of her sight, or his 
nnrse says to him that lier little finger has t-ild her of some 
piece of naughtiness he has committed, why is he not 
Burpriaed? Simply because he has not yet fii'mly grasped 
the limitation of bodies precluding their existence in more 
than one place, or the limitation of tlie senses precluding 
hearing beyond a certain distance, or the limitation in 
the action of the little finger precluding the power of 
knowing or communicating things. I remember several 
Incidents of my own childhood which prove how slowly 
children set a limit to the actions of things. My uncle 
Ambrose, who took such care of my childhootl, was very 
tail, and I, in my cliildish belief, deemed bis strength 
irreBistible. One day, when I was playing about liis knees 
with the freedom he always allowed me, he said, becom- 
ing grave : " Be quiet, or I will give you a fiUip that will send 
you out of that window" (one which was standing open in 
front of hira). The threat did not frighten me, for I knew 
he loved me too well to do me harm ; but I was amazed at 
the strength of his fingers, and went about gravely telling 
evejy one that my uncle was so strong that, with a single 
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fillip lie could send people out of the window, and I believed 
it without tlie uliglitcst hesitatioD. 

It is experieute, then, that limits in the child's mind the 
actiou of thiuge, iiiid, previous to this experience, be places 
□o such limitations, but believes everything possible ; his 
credulity is boundless. His faith in the assertions of others 
depends very much, ae we have soeu, on hia affectiou for 
them ; but no affection would move his understanding to 
assent to that which he beUeved to be absurd. He does not 
believe it absurd that objects should have certaiu virtues 
and faculties which we adnlts know them not to have, until 
he baa learued from the facts themselves the non-existence 
of such attiibutes. These facts deserve to be well med- 
■ itated on, for they are pregnant with important conse- 
quences, supporting the doctrines of ideology and anthro- 
pology. And, indeed, two things remain to be explained in 
the credulity of the child prior to experience: 1st, why he 
believes everything to be possible ; 2d, why or hov? expe- 
rience brings limitation to this possibility. 

No ideological theory can give an adequate answer to the 
fii'st of these queries, except that which makes ideal inde- 
terminate being innate in man ; which being contains and 
exhibits in itself universal possibility. So long, then, as 
the child has no other rule of judgment, except this of 
mere, bare possibility innate in him, he will judge every- 
thing to be possible ; he will believe everything, excepting 
only what seems to him intrinsically or metaphysicaUy 
impossible; for to that even the child will never give 
his assent. Without this innate idea he could not, and 
would not, judge anything to be possible. Here, then, 
is one more fact, in addition to the innumerable others 
which I have adduced elsewhere, in confirmation of tlie 
philosophical theory I have propounded, and it would be 
for the honor of Italv, that the assertions printed and re- 
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printed among ub, to the effect that this theory is uusup- 
[tdited by proofs derived from experience, and resta only 
on reasuning by exclnsion, in which it ia doubtful whether 
every part iti fairly enumerated,' should come to an end. 

320- In order to auHwer the secoud query, we must recall 
what I hiLve said eUewhere on the origin and the strengtii 
of tlie principle of analogy.' When man finds a given 
effect constantly occurring through a long space of time, 
he becomes convinced tJiat it will always occur in the 
same way, and, in consequence, if the event is periodical, 
as, for itiBtauce, the rbing of the sun, he predicts that, 
when the period returns, the event will take place. The 
reason of this b, that the mind conceives the cause of 
the event ; it conceives that the event cannot stand alone ; 
that it must ultimately be the effect of one or more sub- 
Btances ; and it has an intimate notion of the stability 
of substances. Seeing the constant order of nature, it does 
not hesitate to judge it invariable, nnconseiously performing 
this whole process of reasoning: i. e-, " tliat which occurs 
in this universe is the 'effect of something constant ; there- 
fore, it will continue to occur in future." 

It is by a process somewhat similar to this, beginning 
in his infancy and going ou throughout his long develop- 
ment, that man makes up his prhiciples, opinions, and 
belief, regai'iiing the working of things. Seeing effects 
occur always in the same way, certain occurrences always 
proceeding from certain objects, certain others always 
absent, he connects the actions with the objects, the 

I That Ibe ennmemtion of oJl the parts in eompleto «honW, I think, be evldcnt 
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■ See Trentiee UclUi Coickhm Mora. 
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entities, aud niTives nt certain peruuasiona, which, if 
foiimilated, would run tlina: This entity lias the power to 
produce these eGFeets and not others ; the potency of this 
entity extends only so far, has such und such limits, such 
and such a nature, foi-m, laws, et«. Whenever man has 
eueoeeded iu estublishiu;^ for himself one or the other of 
these principles, he has restricted in so far the spliere of 
his crednlity; for, if any one should tell him of an occur- 
rence in contradiction with the principles he has formed 
regarding the action of beings, he would set it down as 
impossible and refase to believe it. Thus, if I should say 
that a spider had walketl through the air without holding 
on to a thread, I shall not be believed by any one who 
had laid down in his nilud the principle, that any animal 
without wings cannot move freely through the air.' 

321. Who does not see that we have here the guiding 
thread to a history of humau credulity and incredulity 
which would be of the utmost value? 

Thia history has the same epochs in the individual as 
in the whole human race. The infant begins by believing 
everything which is not manifestly contradictory (for even 
the infant never unites yea and wo, but feels their antago- 
nism) ; then it forms opinions which limit the powers of 
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> Let me be parmitted to Bhow, from the word» of a nohle Italian phlloeopher, 
how the principle of analogy eil«na« through Limian life, anfl lion great is tbe 
iiuponaiice of glThig It a lUrecC application. " Neyertlielen," luya I'allavlclni, 
"this principio 1b true, aud God tvscha It Co 118 through (he mouth of the kìbb 
man: tkai teliicli has been ikatt be. For by thia matfm bnman life [■ goTemod; 
on It is founded the itmctara ol govemineula, and the general coDduct of ths 
people, whether rich or poor, whether young or old ; and in whatcTar clrenm- 
etancei. On tblt miuilm phlloiophen hue their acrannlt of the cominou usages 
of men ; those who reign look to » in the constitution of their taws; jorlita 
depend upon it in prescribing to raaglÈtratos the rnle for judging from eitcnra- 

gnided dortora, nnylsBtors, tba loader» and professors of all the arta of con- 
»traetlng the ml» of their profoseiona ; the sole onnniwlliir of nil 
1st. the 'eagocinoB foreteller of the future,' as I hear you luuned 
— Palla viciKi, Del Bene, Home, 1614, p. 232. 
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the things it perceives. These opiuioiis remain incomplete 
for certain recondite reasons wliiuh we have not time to 
point out here ; they arc a web still un the loom, eo to 
speak ; none of them are yet very conelusive or flrnily 
established in the mind. By degrees, however, the? 
become conclusive and stable ; but this stability and con- 
clusiveness are not attained until we know, not only that 
" a. given entity has a certain determined potency and 
mode of action," but have concluded tliat "it has no 
other mode of action, no other degree of potency, than 
those it has constantly manifested to us." It is tliis nega- 
tive portion of Olii opinions on the action of tilings that 
gives them firmness and conclusiveness. Foi', until I have 
added to my belief tliat a given entity is endowed with 
certain powers exercised in a certain manner, the judg- 
ment that it has no other powers and no otlier mode of 
action, my mind remains open to accept any new dis- 
covery concerning tliis entity, and to enlarge the powers 
I have previously attributed to it, and thus to modify 
and amplify my opinions about it. But, when my opinion 
is already made up, and I have arrived at an absolute, 
not a provisional^ pei'saasion that " a given being, t. e., a 
given species of being has no other mode or degree of 
action," then I shall no longer give credence to any one 
who tells me of any occurrence involving a different mode 
of action and a greater degree of power in that being. 
If, however, I myself should, with my own senses, verify 
tlie fact, without the possibiUty of denying it or explaining 
it otherwise, I should be obliged to alter my opinion, and 
to form a wholly new one concerning the efficiency of tliat 
object. 

322. Here we come to the three tilings wliicii are both 
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interesting and have au iuiportant bearing on our inveati- 
gation: — (1) Wtiat is it tlmt detennines the period at 
wliicli man cumes to a conclusive opinioa ou ttie eOiciency 
of things? (2) To what degree are those opinions firmly 
impressed aud michangeable ? (3) Whea and bow does 
this process talte place rationally and when irrationally? 
With respect to the lirst query, it is certain that neither 
individnals nor races advance with equal steps, and, there- 
fore, that the opemtions proper to human nature, such as 
those of which we arc speaking, although they take place 
alike in all human individuals, do not take place in all at 
the same periixl ; and this holds good in the development 
of races also. It would be impossible to determine all the 
circumstances and causes which lead an individual (and the 
same may be said of a nation) to take such a step exactly 
in such a year, on such a day, at such a moment, the 
minute circumstances which influence the human mind being 
infinite. It would, however, be a valuable inquiry, though 
beyond the scope of this work, to ascertain the fixed laws 
which undoubtedly govern these occurrences. 

323. With respect to the second query, as to the degree 
of strength with which the opinion concerning the limits 
of efficiency in things is held as final and conclusive, it 
varies with the age and with the individual. It may be 
said, generally, that the older a man grows, the more 
wedded he becomes to his opinion, and the more difflciilt 
it is for him to break it up and form a new one. It 
iard for old people to accept new opinions, not only 
in philosophy, but in physical matters, esi)ccially if they 
live in a small circle of society, and lead a uniform life, 
'ith little variety in their surroundings. This fact, tike 
[» many others, results from the general law, — that the 
longer and the more frequently a man observes the same 
actions of th« same beings, and no others, so much the 
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stronger is his couviction that the powers of those beings 
are limited tu those actions, and cannot go beyond them 
or operate in any other manner. Tliis explains what 
experience demonstrates, that man begins hia life with 
tmiversal credulity, nhieh gradually becomes less and less 
with hia inercasing years, and gives place to a principle 
of incrednlity, the latter in mature age often becoming the 
predominate one.' 

324. In answer to the third query respecting the rational, 
or irrational credulity or incredulity ot man, it may be 
said in general : 

(1) That the credulity of the child is always rational 
because he has no reason for unbelief, and in him it is 
neither more nor less than tlie alfirniation of absolute 
possibility, the only possibility yet known to him. Now, 
even what ia physically impossible is not Impossible 
metaphysically, and tlie child, in thus affirming absolute 
possibility, aUh'ms tlie truth. Thus, if any one assures 
him that be, the speaker, can fly, he feels no distrust, 
because he sees the thing as possible, and, being unable 
ae yet to measure the piiwers of the person who addresaes 
him, he has no alternative but to believe him on bis 
word. 

(2) That the incredulity spontaneously awakened in the 
mind not distorted by passion, is also mtioual, because it 
dues not afUrm absolute impossibility, but only physical 
impossibOity, and even tliis only proi'iaimiaUy. Thus, if a 

' The word ereduiitii involves tha conoeiitlo» of fUitii in the aaserCioni of 
othen. Thi» i» «nnUier reosoii £or tlio dlmrurt of the old, wlio hn™ had Inrga 
axperlraios of the Jiilsfhond of men and of the Bdyiintagu they hike of the 
mental veoknoBa of bko, But our «rgunieut does not refer so much to the 
«redenee given tn tlie word of other», m to tlie facilttj of forming new opinions 
■bout the effieleney of tliingi, whether on the teatimon; of others or on our 
d experionee, — obsecvatiDus and eiperteiH'e which are neg- 
us we eipent lesa from tlieni. And ho who )ia» folly mitiio 
to expeut from tliem any freali Icnowlodgo. 
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man disbelieves iu un ox flying tlirougli the air like an 

eagle, he «loes not deny the aliaolute possiliility of the thing, 
lint ftfflrniB tliut the [wwers of the ox, as known to him by 
multiplied expedience, ore not such and so great as to over- 
come its weight. 

(3) Irrational and erroneous incredulity begins whenever 
the man himaelf uflirme that that which is physically impos- 
sible in also absolutely impossible, the pass^e from the one 
to the other Iwing a culpable and self-interested exaggera- 
tion. It is the men of science, not. the people, who fall into 
this error, nature thereby giving them a useful warning, if 
only they would attend it, not to boast too much of their 
superiority to other men, who retain as theii' heritage, not 
systematic science, but common sense. 

(4) There iu unotlier error that man falls into, when 
his judgment regarding physical impossibility is definitive, 
instead of being provisional. This again is an exaggera- 
tion,— the arbitrary decision of the passionate or conceited 
man ; for, in fact, our external experience is often incom- 
plete, and forces and powers remain occult in things, until 
revealed to us accidentally, to the confounding of our judg- 
ments, which have erred in setting certain absolute limits to 
natiu-e. 

We have seen that benevolence inclines the child's heart 
to credulity. In like manner, malevolence inclines the adult 
to incredulity. But, as the former would not be possible, un- 
less there were a ground of possibility in the intellect of the 
child, so neither could the man's malevolence and hardness 
of heart make him so tardy to believe and assent to the truth, 
were it not that this tardiness rests on a real or supposed 
ground in the intellect, and this ground is physical impossi- 
bility, deduced from experience, which the man arbitrarily 
.forms, sometimes into absolute impossibility, sometimes 
'"to physical impossibility, not only probable and provisional, 
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but certain and definitive, refusing every furtiicr experiment 
aiKl abutting out any light by whii'L the mind might receive 
better iustraction and illnininatiou. 

Now, it is certain tliat the limitations we impose on the 
actions of things cannot tie regarded as final, bo long as wa 
rest them on imperfect observation and experience, nnsnp- 
ported by other principles of reasoning. We have already 
said that the law of analogy produces only probability, not 
certainty, ' It follows that the conclusions derived from this 
law are always oiien to reconsideration upon new discoveries 
and new arguments: and, if we hold these conclusions as 
final, we shall deceive ourselves grievously. 

326. Meanwhile, if we obaei've what takes place in the 
mass of mankind, we shall find that they early form for 
themselves conclusions and priuciples ; but, with the increase 
of their knowledge and experience, they abandon these and 
form new ones, larger and more accurate, which approximate 
more and more to the truth and also to reason. This alter- 
nate process of forming exclusive and fixed opinions on the 
action of things, and of renouncing them to form others, is 
repeated more than onco in the life of those _wlio are continu- 
ally advancing in the study and knowledge of nature ; while, 
on the contrary, those whose culture remains stationary bold 
more and more stubbornly the opinions and principles they 
formed at first. 

The more fixed and narrow these early opinions become, 
the greater is the incredulity of him who holds them. There 
is a kind of incredulity which is the result of ignorance, that 
is, of opinions too fixed and exclusive concerning the action 
of things. If I should try to convince a peasant that the 
sun stands still and that the earth moves, that the earth has 
the form of a round ball and is inhabited over its whole sur- 
face, with other natural truths of the same kind, he would at 

> OaaiaviiiaBo!thìtliw,ie6rraUaloJelIaCoacifnza!Uonilf,iìos.K»anilfaa. 
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first tliiok I was making game of him ; aod, if I showed 
myself seriously eouvinced of these facts. Le would simply 
shake his iiead u.ud reftme to listen. The difficulty of be- 
lieving certain perfettly true things which are believed by 
the learned is to him insurmountable, and thas the incredu- 
lity of the ignorant is, under one aspect, greater than that of 
the scientific man. 

Man begins, then, with universal credulity concerning the 
actions of things, which he rapidly exchanges for a species 
of incredulity, as soon as he has firmly flsed and concluded 
his first opinions aiwiit natural occurrences. But, with the 
prepress of knowledge, these first opinione are rectified and 
enlarged, and the human mind enters a new course, impel- 
ling it gently back again fi-om the incredulity of ignorance 
towards the priniitive credulity of childhood, restored to it 
by a wider knowledge of the powers of nature. This credo- 
lity, increased by science, may itself go beyond its due lim- 
its ; and there have been men, reputed men of science, who 
have believed everything possible to nature, who have exag- 
gerated her powers, and, unsupported by any observation or 
experience, and even in opposition to all observation and all 
experience, would yet say : Who can know all the secrets 
of nature? Who can prove that no occult forces reside in 
her depths capable of producing phenomena of the most 
extraordinary kind ever witnessed? Such men, with all 
their knowledge, have gone back wholly to the universal 
credulity of childliood. I have but to mention one word 
here, animal magnetism, to convince the reader that every- 
thing has been believed by certain men to be possible to the 
secret forces latent in matter, or in some way or another. 

But. wjiile many have firmly believed that science itself, 
■■ fruit of such arduous study, tauglit tliem tliat every- 
Dg was possible and notliiug impossible to nature, others 
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have, with like dermatic [ireaumption, set their ftices like a 
flint against any jxisai bili ties ti'anscending the eoiicliisiuiia 
tliey themselves have arrived at regarding the powers of 
nature. Religions incredulity haa fonnd a fancied snppoit, 
firet in tfie one, and then in the other, of these errors. There 
have heen iinljelievers who denied miracles because, they 
said, we cannot tell how fai- natural forces extend, and there- 
fore the facts we term miracnloua may be natural. And 
there have been otliers who iiave rejected miracles for the 
contrary reason, i. e., that tlie so-called niiraeuloua events 
exceed the powers of nature, which are too well known to 
admit of any possibilities Ijeyond. There is something ac- 
tually comical in the inexpressibly presumptnous ignorance» 
tricked out with grammatical i>edantry and philological eru- 
dition, of the 80-ealled rationalistic Bililicists of Germany, 
who frankly exclude from the Bible whatever they hold to 
be impossible, as measured by tlie rules of possibility they 
have arbitrarily estahlislied.^ 

SEonOB i.—Morntlln, Moral Principli:», fonscitnce. 

326. So long as the child acts from natural impulses only, 
Ub action is spontaneous, and no moral struggle can arise 
In bis mind. He will experience physical pain, he will fight, 

■ One of tbeee mtlaiiallats, In & work prouDunced to be iiuploiu by pallilo 
apadffli, hu Kt hli prwlseesBora In Biblical rstionullain by the eon. Id order to 
aita on Ou min of their twclilng n ayetem of liie own more abgnnl than nil the 
rat. He, however, bo far aereei with them as lo eioladB every snpnnuitiiral oe- 
coiTence.Dn Uie following grDnnds : "We are nowahle toeiplala thronfrh natnral 
euoua thOH clumgts in the world and in nuui which were IniaglDed at one time to 
be Ihe work of Gud blniself, tlmmeb Che mlninry of the angela." (D, P. StmnBa. 
rie ite Jimt, etc., T. I. p. 1, Premiare le9on, cap. I. § ivl.) Let ob now consnlt 
Kewton, conenlt all the greatest phyrtclst», and we shall find them all. withont ei- 
ception, mnertlti^ CTut the pro^ireBHof phyaleal science has rot, and cotmot, help us 
to discover a sinRie natural canee. We ore ever, throngh the advance of science, 
teaming more and more bf the facta of nature, — faels WIIOAO nniformily givea 
them Che name of taws, f nets linked ti^ther in time and eireomstanc», but always 
fkcts. PhyslealseiBnee.liyilsiinmeiisestridcB.liassncceodeain iltatroyine ntlerly 
tn tbenippDMd lutwuf aauaa, none of these causi» having heen veriflcd or stiictlj 
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BO to apeak, ngniaet the nature of tUiogs, he will choose 

botwuen tliu thiuga wliicb ar^ pleasaot or painful, or between 
tboi^e which are mure or Icae pleaaant ; but no moral motive 
euterH here : he feels himself inilebted to nature only for its 
goodness and beauty, and this goodness and beauty are, 
in fact, tlie measure of bis love and admiration, as his love 
and admiration are the measure and the rule of his conduct. 

But, as soon as he learns through language to know the 
will of an intelligent being, Jiis mother or nurse, he begins 
to bow before it, and to conform himself to it, with the sense 
of being bound to do so ; as recc^nizing that this intelligent 
being is worthy of liia affection, and deserves it the more 
for being the first to give him love and service.' 

This state of mind belongs to the third oi'der of cognitions. 
Later on, it happens at times that the child finds the known 
will of the loved person (tlie will tliat lias become to him 
a positive law) in conflict with some of his iuclinations, and 
with the satisfaction of his wants. Tliis is the beginning 
of moral struggle within liim, and creates a new state of 
mind. Let us mark well the moi-al nature of this struggle. 
While his judgment of things around him was guided solely 
by theii' pleasantness and beauty, or their unpleasantness 
and deformity, he hatl only to arrange them in the order of 

proved: the; ore all and alway* slmplf aBBumed. Hence the ignorance of phyidcs. 
In lime» post, conkl lea<l to inuglDlng couei In natare, and froia these, tu from 
BO many demonatniMU tratliB. lo etploining tlie eventa Iti the world. But the rigor- 
OOB logilc of modern science, bariug ahawn that aW Illese Boppoaed causeB tire mere 
hypotlieBGe, bus made a eleaii Bwc«p of them, and cleared tìte ground, leaving open 
tlie door for eupematural oauaes. It follows that Stranss eihibitB tlia groaseat 
lUnnrancc of the state of inotlem physics and its tme reBUlle, and stonitg little 
bettrr. ne regards lo0c, when he tclla ua that " we know now how to expl^ by 
natorol oinses tlie events which occur in tlie world and in hnmanitj." And yel 
hia Biblical doctrine, — let as say, with his coantrymen. his impiety. — reats entirely 

flne foanilation. 

has been observed that tbe i^cCaliou of ofTecBlon luiB no Infloenee with 
children, who have a Btio perception of the true or ful«e hi sentiment. '■ Rien 
n'égale," «ays Mme. Nei-ker, "lafniideat dei cn/aiita pour let iléntuiiìlratìutii 
tq/pot-riles," L. II., c. U. 
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his affections, giving the highest place to tbe first, the lowest 
to the Bccond, and au intermediate oue to others. He 
exercised his moral feeling by distributing liis benevolence 
and admiration according to the merits of things. He 
miglit, indeed, as we said before, he led into an unfair 
distribution through tlie ti-aps laid for liia judgment by the 
deoeitfulness of the people ulwut him ; but the false opinions 
BO formed, which governed bis estimates, could not excite his 
remorse, because they were formed on appearances which 
he held to be true, and on tbe word of persons whom lie 
thought himself boimd to trust. 

But, wben he conies to know the will of another person, 
a new element finds entrance into his mind which must 
neceesai-ily disturb it. The will of a person is something 
op|)08ed to the tixiiure of tbings : in nature there is necessiCy; 
in will all is free and contingent : uatnre is constant, inunu- 
table ; will continually changes : tlte various parts of nature, 
the various beings which compose it, follow a fixed order 
which Bcems to leave no place for free will. It is a new 
thing, which has no homogeneity, no resemblance with these 
things. The exigencies of things are always the same, but 
the will of another person requires sometimes more, some- 
times less ; sometimes demands oue thing, sometimes tlie 
contrary ; is sometimes directed to what is easy and pleasant, 
sometimes to what is hai-d and painful. If, then, tbe child 
is inclined partly to conform himself to the will of an- 
other, partly (as we shall sec) to make tbe latter bend to his, 
he finds himself at once in a condition of severe struggle, 
and called upon either to subordinate the subjective-objective 
order of natural existences,' or to dissent from the will of 
the pei'sons who mie him. What is the effect on the child 
of this grave discordance ? How will he resolve this moral 

1 1 ctìl it mhjectlre-ohjeclire. bwjiusc, ns wo Imvo iwen, the jhilJ fonns hi» 
tttimote of things from tbe Impraaaiuiia tliLy miLku u^juii hliu;buC tlilA very Impri^ 
tion gita It alffectivilf. 
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conflict, the conliict of two dulit-» striving for tiie govern- 
ment of his will? 

•U7. lu ttie fii'St place, if tiis animnl activity determiaea 
him irreBJBtibly und instantly to action, it may very well 
happen that he will forget the will of the person whom he 
knows he ought to love and respect, and afterwarda that 
will quietly forget all that is past. But, if that will is present 
to his luind, and ho chooses to disobey it, he cannot do so 
without pain ; and thia proves that he seta obe<lieuce to it 
above all his other duties, and considera it aa his first law. 
This pain or incipient remoree is the source of his moral 
conscience. Couacience is born in the hour when the ctuld 
knows he has disobeyed that beloved will ; that he has 
sinned against it; that he has preferred to it other things 
which should have w>me after it, hut which seduced him from 
his allegiance. In the words of one herself a motlier : 
"Good to him means pleasing those he loves; evil, being 
blamed by them.' The poor child knows no better; even 
if he lias dune nothing wrung, he believes himself gnill^, 
if he sees displeasure in his mother's countenance ; and if 
he has chanced to give her real poiu, to sti'ike her in & fit 
of impatience, his rei>entane6 amounts almost to despair. 
I remember seeing a little child, in such a case, who, without 
being either scolded or threatened, gave up all his toys aud 
went sobbing bitterly to hide himself in a dai'k corner of 
the room with his face to the wall. Although capricious 
and changeable, this feeling is the dawn of conscience."* 

1 1 do not think that the idea of btame or pruiie entfln into tlie fint ei 
tions of couBclencB, but only that of being in onlson wilh, or In opposiHou to, the 
vili of Hie beloved one. This Is, In fnrl, the niiini] obligation of the tlilnl onlor of 
cognlttona, which, expreaaeil ill s getienil und imperative fonontu (cortitliily not 
knoini to the child), «oiUd ntn Urns: "Han la bonnd to act in nccordancs with 
hia fellow-Hien " ; or, "The will» of theieyeral mon «htmldboln aimwmont." Iti» 
thia fjeat moral piiticlple whlcli la to spteiidlilTy manlfesteil in 
1 Ilia natural t«novu)e-nco ; and the greater hlB benevidence, th 

Mad. Neckor do Suuskufc, L. UI, c. iL 
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The morality, then, of the fourth order shows itself in 
couscieuui! ; but it would be a mistnke to suppose thut this 
morality ean he fitly expressed by the formula : Obey thy 
conscience. Conscience is not yet a rule of action, but 
only a consciouanesa of doing, or of having done, wrong 
— nothing more. 

328. The formnlaa, then, of the fourth order of ci^nttion 
(not that Buch formulas are expressed at this stage, iiut 
tbeir contenta are there, and are formulated lat^r on), or, 
let us say, the moral principles of the fourth order, are 
the following: 

FirsL The harmony of our own will with that of other in- 
telligent beings should be set above all other satis factjona. 

Second. If there is a conflict between them, every other 
satisfaction should be sacriflced to keep our own will in 
harmony with that of others.^ 

Both these principles contain a great advance made by 
the child in the field of morality. 

Tile first is remarkalile for the noble feeling by which we 
recognize that our highest good must be the accordance 
of our will with the will of others, to which every other good 
must be subordinate. The second is also most remarkable, 
as introducing the element of sacrifice into the moral order, 
and the virtue of fortitude necessary to accomplish it. We 
shall necessarily return more than once to tbe momentous 

■ I do not my here " Willi thg win of the mothor," but, " with that of othoia," 
becaiue (lie speelal HRectinii nhlrh LInilg the eliilil to hia mother Is a pnrelj' bccI' 
(iBDial thlDg. (InwD tTDin the tnsanre nf hia henrt, tn which liee the ineliiiatlDii to 
aoininjiil benevolence. In order to ilriiw out Ibis benerolence, «id bring It to benr 
on partlculBj ob^ta, the latter mast be Lsnown ms good and Intelligent beings, and 
tbe rautheT hsa the opportunity at revealing henelf an inch to the •^hlld. Tbe 

hor TUBtemlty, bnt solely aa the good and intelligent being In whose hands he li. 
irbom he knowB, and «ho» luvlng-klndnBU lie fei^la. He would attach lilmtetf lo 

eoofonolng his will to that of otlien, when he feel» that will to be good, anil it Is 
only b; aflotdent that be nppllea and (Urecta tbli principle to specilli pedona. 
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consequences which must follow, in tlie moral world of tbe 
child, from two such grave and exalted principles. 

SE(TI0N 3. — /if™ q/ Oat. 

329. An Absolute Being cornea already to be known as 
necessary in the second order of cognitions (nos, 181-182). 

To the baptized, according to the profound docti'iae of 
Clu-istianity, is given, moreover, the feeling of this Abso- 
lute Being, the. perception or positive knowledge of Him 
(no. 187). 

Let Ufi first consider the progress of our natural knowl- 
edge of God : we will add afterwards that which Iteloiigs 
to supernatural communication. 

Natural knowledge of God is alwaya negative and ideal,' 
because man does not perceive God in it, but only reasons 
through induction, that, beyond all finite things, there must 
be something itijimte, althougii what tirnt infinite may ibe 
he knows not.^ Now, such cognition as tbjs, simple as it is, 
is yet susceptible of successive increase. We have to show 
what this increase is, by seeking the form in which such a 
cognition is found at the fifth period of childhood, or the 
fourth stage of his intelligence, at which we have now 
arrived. 

When tJie child first perceives a real entity, the mother 
must not imagine that lie sees any limits to it ; for him that 
first being ia the only one, the aU of being. He does not, 
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indeed, feel that ail, but lie supposes it, or, at all events, 
does not deny it, in tlie entity perceiTed.' 

Yet liia sense is limited : all that lie sees and feela is 
surrounded with limitations. Tlie division, the multiplicity 
of beings, are there to contradict his thoughts and to tell 
liiin that he errs, if he believes them to be the all of being. 
His mother's words finaUy undeceive him. Not only do 
they more and more divide, and, us it were, break up in his 
tliought the being of things, bat with the solemn woi-d God, 
which he hears pronounced, he finally comes to the convic- 
tion that there is an all of being, and that it is none of the 
things which have yet appeared to him. Tins is the first 
conception of a God distinct from nature that is formed 
in the infant mind. 

In this conception, the child certainly does not remain 
in the ideal: he affirms a reaiitj/; but this reality has not 
been perceived by him ; he knows not what it is, but only 
that it fully answers to the universal ideal illuminating his 



< Some ot tlte German philmophere Itave lutd glimpses nt UiU [ruth, thnt the 
flnile in the mimi of mui ilemnuda the inflnUe. Bnt, 1st, they etarted from the 
■nbjBCt, from the /, u the primary perception, wheiou experience, on vhlcb our 
tbeoTy isfoDniledi ■Iidh's thnt Ihs / is perceived rather late, and long nfter men Ilis 
percelyed external tblnga ; 2d, slArttn^ from tlie perception of tlie /, and assum- 
inK tUit IC cuinot take place wltliout Che percepbon, at the some tune, of Uie 
Tforld and of God, Ihey are unable to give a reason for this triple perception, 
which remains In their ayslsin lUi isolated, luexplicsble foot ; 3d. to «a; (hat the 
pcroeptlon of the fittile Inioliea that ol the tufinite, IB a proposition which, If 
given as a primary fact, is ineipUcaMe, and which can hate no other latloual 
groDDd Chan tlie nulyeraallty of the idea ot bfing lUnmimiting the mind. If this 
I0admjtted.lt follows that the supposed triple perception of our philosophers is 
falsely assumed to be the first human ccf^tion. 4th and lastly, (he doctrine uf 
■ triple perMptinn tuu (lie very graie defect of not distlngniahlng betw»n posi- 
tive cognltlon, which lspfrerp(i(iii, and negative eognition. which Is not perception, 
but a simple (nifionCice act of inlelligmce. We, on the contrury. asHrt that the 
lafont. with ita flcst percoptiun of tlie limited Iwdng of lis mother, tieUetes and 
affirms In Ite mind (hat does not yet prrciiec} the snbslstenGe of a 8ometldn|r to 
vhiob it sets DO Umile : it does not go from the aiilla to the Infinite ; but while Ita 

leniea reit on the finite, its niiud goes forth Into the infiidte See JVcio Essai/, 

PH. 1^9 and foU. 
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mind. A coDception of this kind is so simple that it admits 
of no analysis, so long as it retains this form; but it very 
soon advances and develops, and this is tiie manner of its 
development : — 

330, The child perceives nothing of the divine reality ; 
hence perception cannot complete his knowledge of God, or 
give him the material for that process of analysb and syn- 
thesis by which the human mind attnios its knowledge of 
natni'al things. It» progress in this knowledge does, never- 
theless, indirectly assist the conception of the divine, for 
this reason, that the more we learn to know of natural ajid 
finite being, the more we know of universal being, and tints 
in some manner ascend to the cognition of the Absolute 
by the constant removal of limitations. The Absolute and 
relative, in fact, are necessarily connected, and, therefore, 
the more we know of relative being, the more we know of 
its relation to the Absolute, and we may form a cognition 
of the latter consisting precisely of those relations. It is 
tnie that, if I remove all limits to the perfections I see in 
created beings, say to power, wisdom, goodness, I know 
nothing of what they thus become. I have not the faintest 
idea of what these unlimited perfections will be transformed 
into; but, be their unknown transformation what it may, 
I yet know this, that I shall have lost nothing of them, 
that I shall still possess all the good of them inexpressibly, 
inconceivably increased, and this is already a large addi- 
tion to my knowledge, although it consists entirely in the 
relations of an unknown thing to the known, without any 
further perception or feeling of that unknown than I had 
before. 

The child, at tlie second stage of cognition, learns to 

at the third, the name of God, sounded in his ears, 

lakes him awai'e, not only of His existence, as distinct from 

of nature, tmt he places in God himself the intelligence 
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and goodoeaa he lias begun to recognize in his raotlier — an 
atjsolute goodness and intelligence, to which he already gives 
infinite admiration and affection, soon changed into adora- 
tion, if he is aided by religious instruction. 

We have already seen how the child, directed by his intel- 
ligent nature, feels intimately the respect which is due to the 
will of others, and the superiority of that intelligent will t» 
all other things, feels that he ought, therefore, to give up all 
others, rather than place himself in disaccord with it. Un- 
doubtedly, the feeling thus shown by the child towards the 
will of his mother, or of others dear to him, is greatly helped 
and strengthened by his ignorance, as yet, of the limitations 
of that will, and the greater dignity which he attributes to 
it beyond what it really has ; and he is prompted to this by 
his contemplation of nniversal being, with whose greatness he 
believes at first the real things he perceives to correspond. 
But, in every way tlie Divine will fully satisfies the want he 
feels of an absolute, complete, and universal wilt, and, there- 
fore, he is entirely disposed to conform to it ; and, as soon as 
he can understand what it means, he will accept it as so 
natural, just, and necessary, that it will never occur to him 
to ask a reason why. Rather, he will show eagerness to 
know what is the will of God, even in the most minute things, 
if only the natural religion in his heart has been duly cher- 
ished and cultivated. Thus, at this early age, the child's 
mind is inclined, even by nature, to recognize God as the 
supreme legislator. 

331. Christianity unveils to ns a mystery: it assures us 
that the soul of the child undergoes, through baptism, a secret 
but most powerful action, which raises it to the supernatural 
order, and places it in commnnication with God.^ The 
effect of this, as we have already pointed out, is an intimate 
feeling of the reality of God. This, as it were, colors and 
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incarnates the natural ci^nition of God, making it positive, 
hastening its prepress, giving it tlie life by wliich it becomes 
a spring of action in man, and bears fruit in tlie most sub- 
lime moral development 

Cliriatian parents should exult in this divine treasure hid- 
den in the souls of their children, and adore, preserve, and 
develop it ; finally, they ought not only to gain help by the 
grace of tlie sacramenta, but also by that which they may 
obtain for their child through offering him to the Highest, 
praying for him, using the sacred offices (sncramenfali) , to 
which is attached a beneficent virtue, through the power of 
the Church of Jesus Chi-ist. 

The development of grace is worked out through virtue 
and knowledge. As regards virtue, it is the love which should 
be sown and cultivated from the first in the infant soul. As 
regards knowledge, it is the knowledge of Christ which an- 
swers to the infusion of baptismoJ gmee, and is acquired 
through the word of God himself. The child at that age 
should learn to know Chnst, not only as Gkid made man, 
but as the Master of men, having a will to which all must 
submit their wills : this is the time when the Gospel can be 
opened up to the youthful intelligence. 

CHAPTER II. 

TMK ACTIVK FACULTIBS op THE FOURTH ORDER OF COGNITIONS. 



332. We pass from the intellectuai development of the 
fourth order to the human activity which corresponds to it. 
To treat this question fuUy, we should speak separately of 
the rational and the animai activity of the child ; but tliis 
would take us too far, without any immediate advantage to 
our present purpose. We shall, then, aa in previous sections, 
select for consideration only tlie salient points, as it were, of 

1 child's activity, the characteristic marks and traits which 
uld be specially observed by the educator. 



r 



AJTRECIATIVE VOLITIONS, 



333. Appreciative volitìoua are those wliicli arise from 
the compartBon of two objects, whether good or bod, of 
which we value one more or less than the other. 

We liave already seen that compariBon begius only in the 
fourth order (uos. 30'2, 303) ; therefore, ouly at that stage 
can tiie will perform the act by which we cuoose between 
two things compared togetlier. 

It is, kideed, possible in the preceding order, i. e., the 
third, to prize objects ; for that does not involve a com- 
pariaon, but not to appreciate them, which requires a pref- 
erence and antecedent comparison. 



A<r^o.-^.l^.^^. 


CnoniisFOiiUiNO All-Is or Will. 


Fini 


ItoTOpCion of BnbaiatencB. 


Jfff:tiet YOlltlnn, tovlnj; for It» turn 
the whulu ur suhxiBtiiig bains. 


Orda: 


AbMmctlon of tho bhiih11>1u 
yiuillCiea whldi awnkeu 
iiiterat. 


.tjr«(iPe volition, httvlng for its letm 
aolBly tlio Miislble quitlltj, Ro.-l or 
buil(abalracteri,thatiji,ciiictlyini.rked 
oft from the other iiidifTereut qnallHOB 
ottheeiitlty). 


Order. 


qnaUEiiia of objoct», or 
ipnlAMi», by whlcli it 1» 
sffinoed Uiat n gìven iD- 
IflrOBtingqualUj Aitato 1.1 

Bt-IVB.JBUh]Mt. 


PrMng Tolltion. having [or lU term the 
«.limai*» 11. 


Wrrftr. 


judgml o£. hy which ii 
third ]Bden.e..t 1^ ximih: 
BlYliiR UiB rrefereui^e to 

preclutioii. 


Ajiprerinlirr volition. preCerence, rbolM 
tiotnuon two ut>]eeta. 
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If we consider that, in the second order, abstractions are 
formed, and thus l>ei«)inc the objects of desire, while in the 
first order only existences are perceived, which alone, tbere- 
fore, can be desired, it will be easy to establish and mark out 
the coiTespondiug progress of the will in those four orders, 
as shown in the preceding table. 

ABTICLK II, 



334. The exercise of a.}ipreciative volition would not alone 
Bufflce to prove the child to be in possession of his free will. 
I have already shown that, if the appreciation and conse- 
quent choice regard the material oriler of things, or even 
purely intellectual objects, there may l)e choice, and yet not 
freedom. The latter begins to manifest itself on the first 
occasion on which man is called u[mn to compare the moral 
order with the inferior orders of tilings, and for the first 
time to choose between his duty and iiia pleasure, or the 
satisfaction of some casual instinct. (See Anthropology, 
noB. 5i3-flG6.) 

But this first act takes place precisely at the fourth order 
of cognitions. The collision between the things which at- 
tract him and his sense of duty, oecurs in the child as soon 
as he becomes aware of a positive vnll in opposition to his 
natiiral indinations. Now, the knowledge of this will comes 
to him in the fourth oiiier. We have seen how high he holds 
it ; how he feels that it is something far above all other 
things, and how tlie respect which lie is disposed to pay to 
the will of a Being that knows and ia known to him, is so 
great that, if for any motive, under the influence of tempta- 
tion, he prefera to it any other good whatsoever, he feels 
bitter remorse, and cannot live without returning to peace 
and concord with that will. 

From want of observing this tendency of the child's na- 
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ture, Rousseau was led into a iniserublo and unwortliy 
judgment of bunian nature, maintainiug that, at first, 
force-, aud not uioral meftUB, should be employed to control 
it, — the idea of duty being too far above the infaot's capa- 
city. How entirely ia this system belied by facts I How 
utterly lias the presumption of sophists dehumanized hu- 
manity \ It is time that the present age should reeonquiir, 
step by step, the dignity which has been lost, and this it is 
doing from day to day, by the victorious power given to the 
truth through accurate observation of the facts of human 
nature. It is such impartial observation that reveals to us 
in the child this wonderful and comforting ti-iith, that he 
obeys moral duty sooner than he obeys foree ; he obeys 
the former before he has learned to Ituow the latter. 
Once more, let ns look at this matter through the wise 
and clear-sighted eyes of a mother, who road accurately 
her children's minds, and observed and understood thom 
thoroughly. 

"More attentive obser\ation," says Mme. Guizot, speak- 
ing of Uousseaa, " woidd have taught him that moral neces- 
sity, i. e-, duty, which is a portion of our nature, born with 
08, is felt by children long before physical necessity, the 
knowledge of which comes from without, through a variety 
of experiences and of comparisons, impossible for the child 
till long after a natural instinct has made him feel the moral 
necessity of obedience. There is not a nurse who does not 
know that the way to make a child resist is to try to take 
from him by force what he holds in his band, whereas a 
sign with which he is already familiar is sometimes enough 
to make him let it go ; and if he still resists, he is strug- 
gling, though feebly, against the pricks of his own convic- 
tion ; Ills hesitation is seen in his countenance ; be seems to 
be looking for a cewsation of the will which displeases him, 
and thus to be restored to freedom. But when, at last, it is 
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more Btrongly pronounceii ; when, in order to make him obey, 
an espreasion or displeasure lias becD added to that of will, 
he yielda with a look of diBcompoaure which is neither 
auger nor fear, but tlie disturbing eenee of a fault. The 
email featuree contract, but not violently ; he looks at you ; 
he is not yet crying : his whole being is banging in suspense 
between the tears ready to start and the expectation of the 
inward e mile which may quickly return and bring back 
brightness to the poor little face, scarcely yet formed, and 
yet Bufflcieut to reveal a sold."' 

The child, then, when it baa arrived at this etoge of 
intelligence, chooses between good and evil, — enters into 
poBseesion of his freedom. 

336, From thie first appearance of free action we mnst 
infer a certain degree of moral strength with which tìie 
human being, who takes the side of moral goodness, re- 
sists and overcomes the opposing temptations. Thia moral 
strength, which we have termed practical force, at firat showa 
itaelf only by enatches, and often gives way when the trial is 
severe; bnt its strength increases, or elee finds help and 
support on which to rest, thereby testifying to a capacity 
for progress, and to a certain development in the mind of 
the child. 

ARTICLE ni. 



336. If the belief and docility of the child were always 
fostered by falae and unreasonable teaching, or teaching tlie 
reason of which he ia incapable of understanding, his bud- 
ding virtue might easily be suppressed in the cradle. An 
inward conflict of the saddest and most painfid kind would 
arise in his mind. That external will which had appeared 
to him aa something divine, worthy of infinite reverence, 
would be changed into something myaterioua, inexplicable, 
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of inconceivable malignity. Utterly confused from the first, 
not knowing whether to listen to the voice of nature reveal- 
ing to UiiD, in tttc first will he feels, a supreme dignity, or, to 
his own exi>erience, which shows it to be hlinil and lawless, 
he would be led to moral hopelessness and the depravation 
of bia own feelings. Providence, however, has not per- 
mitted that those to whom the bringing np of children is 
intrusted should be wholly bad or wholly unreasonable. 
Whatever in them is orderly, reasonable, kind, forms the 
beneficent element which strengthens in the child those two 
earliest seeds of virtue deposited in him by nature, — I mean 
belief and docility. 

The child becomes more respectful to those in charge of 
him, trusts theui more, is more inclined to obedience, the 
more be can see the truth and the use of what be is told or 
commanded. 

The best educator will, then, be he who best knows how to 
strengthen in his pupil the habits of belief and docility, 
whose words, narratives, and commands have most of the 
truths which can be iitiderstood by the child, and from which 
he can draw inferences, and most of the utility which he can 
observe and try for himself. 

337. In fact, when the child has formed a belief which ue 
finds to be trae, and has drawn infei'ences from it, he becomes 
more docile, and is anxious to learn more from liis teachers ; 
for he has found that he owes all he knows to having be- 
lieved tbem in the tirst instance. This fact has been already 
noted: "As his (the child's) knowledge is based on the 
teaching he has received, from the moment he becomes in- 
terested in what he has learned, he feels also the need of 
beUeving what he is taught, and finds in the belief already 
apcepte<l the foundation of new ones. We believe because we 
bave believed, and because the authority to which we have 
yielded our belief appears to ua to have the same right to 
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the same belief each time that what it proposes to us to 
believe is not more inoretlible than that of which it has 
alruady persuudeii us ; and, without examiniDg the motire 
of our previous lulbesion, we maJie the latter the motdre of 
our subsequent one."' 



338. Not even the wise adaptation of lessons and com- 
mands, or the child's tendency to belief, strengthened by 
love of the knowledge gained through it and the sense of 
advantages derived from docility, can, however, prevent tiie 
will of the teacher frcm frequently coming into perilous 
collision with the lower propensities of the child. 

At first, wlien the cliild finds himself in this painful conflict, 
and yet clings to what he feels to be liis doty, namely, ad- 
herence to tiia will of others at any sacrifice, so long as that 
will is present to his mind, he cannot resist it without the 
bitterest remorse. But, when the strength of the temptation 
and the attraction of tlie forbidden tiling tuke away his 
attention entirely from the will which is his law, and, as it 
were, hide it from him for the time, so that he can no longer 
see it, he ia easily drawn away, and then his fall is certain. 
That moment of darkness may lie instantaneous only, and 
is often followed almost immediately by the returning per- 
ception of the law, and by the remorse which he tries, in 
vain, to hide and suppress. 

The child, however, does his utmost to gratify his desire, 
and yet avoid the terrible misfortune of acting against the 
will of others. Hence, while at first he inclines to conform 
his own will to theirs, later on, when passion wakes up, and 
the internal conflict begins, he strives to win over their will 
to his, seeking in one way or another to preserve the uniJj J 

> Mod. Gaiiut, Lett. IX. 
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of the two, which he shi'inka from destroying, liowever 
Btrouglj tempted to do so. 

Thio, tlien, is the age at wliich children begin to mstuifest 
the intense desire they have to iufluence the will of othcra, 
to gratify which they early display siit'h ma,rveUou8 dexterity, 
such wonderful quicknees and penetration.' 



CHAPTER HI. 

TO THE FOURTH O 

ARTICLE I. 



339. In speaking, now, of the instruction adapted to the 
fourth order of cognitions, I shall not repeat what I have 
said in treating of the other orders, much of wliich applies 
also to this and the following ones, I shall rather, follow- 
ing the same method as hcrctofoi'e, touch, in connection with 
this order, on certain principles of teaching, which should be 
borne in mind through each of the succeeding ones. It is 
in tills order that their necessity first makes itself fult, 
although it becomes more and more apparent in those that 
follow. 

One of the fundamental principles which should govern 
the instruction given from first to last, is to consider lan- 
guage as the universal instrument provided by nature for the 
intellectual development of man, and, tlierefore. to make the 
most careful effort to make sure that this noble instrument 
shall fulfil its purpose ; that words and thoughts shall be 
accurately connected ; that man, in sliort, shall become more 
and more versed in language, but so that his progress in that 
shall also be a true progress in ideas and in knowledge. 
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This great principle was known to antiquity ; it has been 
proclaimed in modern times, and in our Italy ; but it has not 
yet been reduced to practice with the care and perseverance 
which it deserves. 

One of tlioae who, in our own country, has best understood 
itfl importance, Taverna, advocating it in an address he 
delivered in Piacenza, alflnns justly that "words have no 
authority and no office, if we divide them from things, nor 
can things have the light thrown on them by which the 
mind distinguiohee, orders, and groups them, and acquires 
the power to recall them, if they are detached and set apart 
from words." Further on, he adds: "This individual con- 
junction of the tliDiigbts, nfCectiouB, and actions of man, and 
of every natural object with language, was truly felt by 
those early sagea, who, knowing that the language of a 
people includes within itself all the elements of their knowl- 
edge, judged that to teach it to children was to lay down 
in their minds and engrave there a universal basis of 
knowledge.'" 

340. We have seen that the infant, prior to gaining the 
power of speech, is tied down to subsisting things. He 
cannot detach liimself from them in thought, and take his 
flight through the vast regions of abstraction. The deeper 
we penetrate into this matter, the more do we find that all 
our intellectual errors, all the pei-nicions theories, the decep- 
tive sophistries by which individuals and nations have been 

■ Proliaifme alle Zezinni Iti Storia recitate in Piaamta, il IG Febbrit6 ISlt, 
Milo sala del Collegio lii S. Pietro. — Operette of Taverns, colleoted hj SIlvMlti, 
Milan, 1830. Tatema returned tap the aajne pirfnt In Turioni pince» of those prn- 
douB Operrtit, in one of wliluh tie mys: "Looking more deeply Into tliia utatMrr, 
I will reply UiAt, UiB chilli having tlio desile (o dJecem and illTldo tliingi, and ta 
mark thein with a eign, these ilngle worda are eiactly adapted to hib DSe. Thei«> 
fore, be aerer eeiiAen to nBk how this or that thing is called, twcAuee, until be hw 

and «0 he goes on Inquiring ae if he wonld econr l'or lihmelf all the realms of 
nature. In teaching words Ui children, then, wu axe meeting their own wishei." 
(JWoie Letlvn, Dedica.) 
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deluded, can be traced to the vague and uiiproper use of 
words. By a thorough knowledge of language, tlieu, the 
child can be taught propriety of apeech, not for ornament, 
but for accuracy, truth, and utility ; and tins i» the best 
me^ns of pi-eaerving him from being dazzled or deceived 
by illusions, and making liim a man of exquisite dis- 
cernment aud acute logical faculty, with accurate, well- 
grounded knowledge. If we look at thia matter in all its 
bearings, it will be seen that this ia no exaggeration of its 
importance. 

But, unfortunately, the necessary books for our purpose.do 
Dot yet exist : we do nut yet possess a vocabulary contain- 
ing the latter propriety of words, which would necessarily 
be in a certain way an encyclopedia of knowledge. I say 
the larger propriety, because there is a lesser one, that of 
dialects aud of abort, rather than long, peiiods of time. 
The larger propriety I speak of is more constant ; it ia not 
the work of a small population, or of pnaeing custom, but 
of national, and sometimes universal, human usage, lasting 
through centuries, and often surviving by many centuries, in 
the living roots of words, the languages which have them- 
selves perished.^ 

ARTICLE II. 



341. The exercises of externa! activity, according to the 
niles we have given (no. 290), should be continued in the 
fourth and following orders, and also the teaching by pictures 

■ Uio colebralert Bnjing of Horaco (Oe Arie Pati, T21, which attribnles to nsnge 

aaw muBj iliflerciit irajs nm^we not utuiurstuiil II? — Isliould wLbIi, Uienfom, 
to mill to It, thnl nsnge Im» the greater audwiit; tbo mora anelent It is, and tlie 
larger the DDmbor, wliether of penotiflor peoples, that iutTesnuctloned it; alFco, that 
thenngB of aOs^abnuld not prerall over that of centuria, and that the worilgof 
ancient niigln, tluingh they mn; have little cnrrcncj at the moment, yet lielcng to 
ataet, rather than thiwe wliich are tfolnpil from day to day. end from day tn day 
tnodlfled and clven np. The f oimer conitltutea the larger, aud fashion the leiicr, 
jm^rietj/ of Jangoa^. 
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and representa tioDS of things. It wonld be a great work, 
worthy of a philosopher and a philanthropist, to form a col- 
lectioo of pictorial and dramatic I'epresentntions adapted 
to the gradual development of the infant mind. 

The exercises to which we ha\-e given the name of oral 
shonld also te continued, and to them should be added 
exercises of memory. The latter may begin with short 
moral precepts, expressing only the morality proporti 
to the child's uudei'stnnding, :'. e., that which contains no 
moral formulas above the order of cognitions to wbioh he 
has attained, or at most only those of the order immediately 
above. A collection of such precepts duly arranged according 
to the grades of cognitions, which should constitute so many 
grades of instmction, is also a much needed and necessary 
work. A similarly an-anged collection of poetry would bo 
equally useful in exercising the memory of children. 

342. The help of music should not be sought as a mere 
pleasure tcj the sense. The cbild himself, frivolous a 
seems, and swayed by liis sensations, requires more than 
that. He is intelligent, and seeks first intelligence i: 
things, even in his sensations, and afterwards emotion and 
delight of the purest kind which spring from them. For 
this reason, I firmly believe tliat music could be made a 
most useful instrument of education, if applied by the 
teacher to touch with emoiàon those moral precepts and 
moral representationB which the child already knows and 
understands. In this way music, instead of being meaning- 
less or predominating over thought, would become the hand- 
maid of language already comtuunicated to him, and he 
would listen to it, as to a sweet and tender interpreter of 
the noblest conceptions his soul has yet attained, 
which hitlierto have lain there without Lfe or color. 

But who shall find such miisic as that ? Who shall ose it 
with the sobriety, the self-sacrificing courage, to put into it 
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neittmr the lieiiuty wliicli is jiiirely sensual, inir tin.- lieauty 
aliove the cliild's cumpreheusiun ? Who aliali uuderataud 
and value rnusiu expreasiug only cliildÌBh thoughts, clothed 
in childish wiinlb ? Whoi security liave I, tliat even these 
suggestions of mine may not be misunderstotid, and that the 
attempt to put them in practice niuy not k-iid to almse ? ' 

ARTICLE IIL 



343. Oral exereises should lie continued in this period 

as a sort of prelude to the teaching of reading and writing, 
being loaiie more and more an exercise of intelligence. 

As, in the preeeding period, the exercises tm'iied upon 
nouns and verba, they should now introduce particles, or the 
connection of nouns with each other, of verbs with each 
other, and of nouns witli verbs. This is, in fact, teach- 
ing to speak, if pr{>perly done. There are ideas and 
thoughts which, although within the reach of the childish 
understanding, the child finds extreme difficulty in express- 
ing. We mast first point out to him the thought to be 
expressed, and then lead him to find the most fitting and 
effectual way of giving it utterance. 

But, for the success of these exercises a book is wanted, 
in which some expert should collect a number of thoughts 
adapted to each order of cognitions, and also the fitting 
mode of expressing them. With such a book, it would be 
easy to lead the child gradually from the thoughts and the 

• NoU ef TrtHulaliir.—fM Uist Rmrninl nH-ntione hi Cliit nitiule, as desid- 

schuul syttom, auil tar more effideiilly bj Froebera KitidfTgurten ■yiUm, erery 
put of whii^li li dinoUd to Uie gradnftl UeTelaiimeTit »[ tlie chllil'a Hlinia 
imtnre. Froebfll'A Afuiltr- unti KuK-Lititer, uf which mnte Elum utiB tnuiitblEun 
bu lieen nuule Into Sliglith, sn the compiiate reolìiatlaii of Roemlnl'i Ideal ot 
miislg for rhiliiirn. wlille hli gamet and «tnry-taUln); mpply Hie lU^tito ilrnnr.liq 
alninent «hirll Ronnliil, with the same deep liislght tuto chlld-i lutare, wished to 
add to tlie imbItb ehunrait of pictorial represeutatlon. 
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mode of e?cpre8BÌr>n pro|)er to a lower order of ct^uitiou 
to tboae proper to the higher orders. I inplnde expression 
as well as thoiiglit, for the same thooght may be variously 
expressed, and yet always fitly, — udupted, that is, to one 
oi-der of cognitions, and not to another. 

Certain constructions are difficult for children, and why ? 
Because they belong to an order of ideas which is beyond 
them. The wise man who sliould compose the book we 
want, would thus have to classify according to age the 
constructions and diSereot forms of expression, and the 
child would have to be taught from these by degrees.' 

How greatly would the child's power of expressing him- 
self properly be thus increased ! How would tJie facility of 
tiitnking increase with his skill in the use of language, the 
universal means of intellectual development ! How much 
time would be saved in school! With what ease will the 
cJiild later on write down his tlioughts who has learned to 
speak them in appropriate and fitting words ! 



344. At this period should also begin the teaching to read 
and write. 

> llie iBngnage of ehfldren ia full of eUIpaes. Mod. de SKuraore has Telt 
Dtoerred tlile. " Aiuti, j<i noppoce/' she says, " gu'on dlse ft l'enfant, ea Ini tend- 
tuit la main : • Vunlez-ruiiB YRnIC no jnrdin alec nioi 7 ' H répilUrB, < (lui, uni, 
venir au janlln Bvec moil' le gesta et le mut de Jnnllii ayact auffi h bod inttdlt 
geiuK. Ri AJi eentralTe oii lui die^t en fi^saut aigne de le lepoimaor : ^ tTinu aa 
janlin aone Tona.' il répéteralt long-Cempe en Be lamentant : pas Bans tods, pas 
nns TciuB.' On voit pai- Ik que tent eu uconprenaut fort bleu la phrase entlbre, 
line pas uu sens A chaqne mot." (LIt. II. c. Ti.) Tlie poopl» of rui- 
'bo nlwsf B flxhil)l( (he ptmnoini^iia o! cbildbond, are alim fall nf elUpsei 
and rcHeence», <Se« further olaervatious In the tirarla QnaporallL-a e CriUcn do' 
rati. Cap. V. Art. vii.) Now, the e^tercisefl we are proposing shoulA 
. lemeinbereil, (o make t]ie child expcesa distintiti)' bU che ideas in aa 
yen thuse whicii, in his natural lan^rnage, he wuuld leave uuiittereiL,H 
their prln4.'i|ial ndvaTita{>;e. Hut the dtprpHlon of llie ideas sheolKt. 
own, iliat if, on tlic Hune level bb his onderslandliig. 
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Uttered wonis, languages, are the signa of ideas : written 
words, writing, are tlie signs of words.' 

Writing thus belongs to the order of cognitions uext above 
that of language, wbioh is tbe third. But we have observed 
that language itself embraces more than one order iu its 
various parts, and that verbs, which are among the most 
important, are not understood before the third order is 
reached. The child must then be allowed time to get ft 
sufficient understanding of the words spoken, and I sliould 
advise deferring teaching him to read till he is well ad- 
Tanced in the fourth intellectual order, which generally 
corresponds with t!ie second half of the third year. 

This interval, before we begin to teach him his letters, may 
be most usefully employed in the oral exercises which will 
make him perfect in the mechanism of pronunciation, give 
him a larger vocabulary, and, above all, make him exercise 
his understanding, after whi<'h he will begin lenrning to read 
and write fully prepared and capable of rapid progress. 

Nevertheless, this learning to read and write which, as we 
have seen, should always go together, should not be liurried 
on, but should rather proceed slowly, seeing that our object, 
which should never !)e lost sight of, is not to teach reading 
and wilting alone, but, with these, many other things much 
higher and more important. It shonld be remembered, also, 
that no teaching should be simply mechanical, but that it 
should always tend to exercise all the child's faculties and 
to be a moral training besides. These principles have been 
londly proclaimed in Italy by men who are an honor to her, 
for their goodness of heart and elevation of mind.' 
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I think thftt readiiig and writing may moBt convenieutl; 
be tauglit together, or alternately, bm two parts of the 
Banie Btudy, rather than aa two separate atucliea. Both 
belong, in fact, to the same order of cognitions; for to 
write is only to add the action of the hand to draw the 
characters which, being abeady known, requke no fresh 



wlipreby to diicover tbem 

to Imy oil tbiiii Dtemury on idea trithont Ibe word proper to II, and the s 
core bBi bceii and uot to leoeb them words lo whic^h they cannot attach the 
GOtr«panding Idn» uid the construction of ItMigunge is directed tv eipme by 
■tgiis the rehitlons whkh eilU betvivii Ideaa. and. tbeiefore, between the IhlugH 
which awnken Idra», lii this way they will acqolrs the habit of oeither nttorlng 
nor hvuiiig wurdi without knowing or inquiring their meaning ; tliey will 
■ucegit only luch IdeuB iiB they And ineluded Iti Uioie they idr^mly pogHsa, or 
in the ticw ubJoctA offered to their Eeuses. Their Ignorance will appear Tery 
great; but be proud of It. nil yon enlightened tescliera; for equnlly gmU Is alceady 
theli destre for knowledge. Thli la the Ignonuiee In which natnre long detsins 
DB far our good. The pu^hi of pedaiifai will hnye more words, but bare leas 
knowledge, and will find, perhaps, Insupumhle obaUcles In the way of wqniring 
more. In yonrs, on the coulrar!, e"^ sense la already present, that Intellectoal 
habit wlilch Is tarly formed in children, when lliey are gnlded. not hy snthortly, 
bnt by the constant and nnltonn testimony of theli seniea ; a habit which, 
the course of their Hies, will guide them Into the path of tnith, will teach them 
to dlsUngaish the Ideas of which the ohjecia exist, from those of which the 
objects either do not exist or are not known, to diitli^ulsh in everything. If 
not the true from the false, at least the tine which parts the known f 
unknown," Farther on. he says : "It is trur that the language of such children 
will be scanty, but only becauee It will be exactly determined. They will k 
be able to use It In fonaing analyses and combinations, and for comparison, 
abstraction, and genemilliatlnn, etc. They will not be great talkers, becauMi 
acoustomeil to speak only of what they wont and nndersCand. The ouawers of 
8parta's clilldren were ready and short, because their parents desired to hai 
from them only the words neeosary to express what they wanted. We net 
□ot fear that tbey will become used to tadtumlty. and hence that they will d> 
find expressions at ueed. Let them lie left a good deal to tkemselTes, to th^r 
own free actiiily ; th«r imagliiatlons will extend the limits of their tangoa^a. 
Childhood fluda relations of similarity between the most dissimilar things. 
Every child Is a coachman ; his sticks are his horses, the cliairs a rarrioge. 
The poorer his language, the more is tlie hnman being driven, by the desire l^ 
express his thoughts, to And new combluallons. The greater our difficulty li 
eipressbig what we feel, tho more is our attention driven inwards, and Hie inort 
entirely do our thnughts tiecnme onr own. The most truly original poeti ap 
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learuing. It is an external action, which ia all the better 
joined to the intellectual aetion that Jioth are united almost 
indivisilily bj Natnre herself. Thus, if, after showing a 
child the letter a, and teaching bim its sound, I make him 
draw its form with his own hand, he will never forget it 
again, for, as Eouaaeaii obaei-ved : ''Children forget easily 
what they have said or what is said to them, but not what 
they have done or what has been done to them." The 
action, then, the making them do a thing, is the best means 
of teaching it and flsing it in thcii' memory. 

345. But in reading, as in writing, we must, above all 
things, gratinate our tcaehing, and both parts of it must 
be kept constantly in view, i. e., the medianica! and the 
intellectual, both also being duly applied in aid of moral 



It is evident that, as language serves admirably to ana- 
lyze tlie discourse of thought, so reading aervea to analyze 
Oie ivords, decomposing them into tlie elementary sounds 
of which they consist; and, finally, writing serves to ana- 
lyze the letters themselves, the elements of words, calling 
attention to each part of which the lettera ai'e composetl. 
There ia, therefore, a lirc^reaaive analysis to be made, of 
which a wise teacher will know how to avaU himself. 

There is, also, a different dii-ectioo given to attention. 
In mere apeakiug, our attention enda with the thought to be 
expressed, and the signs of tlie thouglit composing hiuguagG 
receive only a slight and relative attention ; hut in reading, 
attention is directed to the sonnd of words ; the [jriuted 
eUaractera we look at arrest our attention only for the 
moment necessary to make them the starting-point, aa it 
were, for reacliing its real object, the sound of the words. 
Finally, in writing, attention is fixed on the letters, the 
forms, of whicti we have to draw a copy with the hand, and 
which liecome the tetms of our action. Thus we find the 
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terras of our intellectaal actioD, wherever attention is arrested 
and fixed, wherever it throws its light, leaviog the rest 
darkneBB, Ulte a torch borne swiftly along, lighting up ODly 
for ftu instant each spot it passes over. Tliis law of humap 
attention should also be cai-efuUy noted by the teacher ; for, 
duly considered, it gives bim the means of directing ani) 
regulating the child's attention at his pleasure. 

We want, then, a method of teaching reading and writing 
together, given in one book and duly graduated. This is 
another task for those who cultivate the great art of educa- 
tion, toward the accomplishment of which, however, noble 
attempts have already been made. 



346. A similar book sJiould be composed to give children 
graduated teaching in arithmetic. For example ; we have 
seen tliat the child, when he has reached the fourth order 
of cognitions, can fonn a distinct idea of the number three. 
Hence, as the arithmetic of the previous periods should stop 
at teaching the properties of the numbers one and two, that 
of the present period should be confined to teaching the 
relative properties of one, two, and three, and their various 
combinations, expressing the latter so as at first to bring 
out only the relations between those three sunple numbers. 
and, later on, those between their various combinations . 

ABTICUE TI. 



347. Besides tlic forms of knowledge already described, 
as fit to be imparted to a child of the age we are considering, 
it is time now to introduce a right order into his knowledge. 
This attempt to co-oi-dinate the things he knows should 
begin as scon as liis mind is capable of ai;lmitting an order 
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in its own ideas, that is, of reducing thorn to peilain 
principles or leading ideas. We have seen that, in the 
preceding period, the human mind iwgiuB to work from 
definite principles, which year by year advance in growth 
and eompIetenesB. We should make use of these principlcB, 
as so many «entrai points round whidi ideas may be grouped. 
• If, tberefore, these principles begin to nppear at tlie tliird 
order of cognitions, a wise teacher can already make use of 
them to the advantage of liis pupil in the fourth order, 
provided lie faithfully obsei-ve the grand rale of education 
we have so often repeated, i. e., to make use, in connecting 
the ideas of his pupils, of those principles only which the 
child's mind has already received. If we attempt to make 
liiin use any others, we demand from him an impossibili tv. 

Great skill is needed, moreover, to obtain the intellectual 
and moral progress we aim at ; and the ideas commonly 
entertained about the manner of bringing oixier into the 
cognitions of obildreo are, as a rule, sadly incomplete and 
inadequate. It seems desirable, thcrefoi-e, to lay down in 
this work the proi>er order to be introduced into the juvenile 
mind, so as to obtain the best possible results. 

348. The wise teacher will endeavor to procure three 
advantiigcB for bis popil, i. e. : 

(1) The assistanco to his memory which is derived from 
the association of his ideas. 

(2) The introduction, so far as it is possible, of unity 
into his thoughts. 

(3) The foundation of this order on a true not an arbi- 
trary, basis, t. e,, on the unirei sii ordet of thmgs for it ia 
this which gives moral importante to the umtj of thought. 

These three things are widely difleient and then differ- 
ences must be carefully noted Thev are ^erv "tpt to be 
confounded together. Sometimes it la believed that all that 
18 required in order to introduce order into the human mind 
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is to create the largest possible uamber of ideal asscx^ia- 
tions ; others go fartlier, but think they have done eaough 
when they have brought the child to heap up, as it were, 
all his ideas round a lending idea, or to connect them with 
a given principle, without troubling themselves as to the 
choice of the couneotiug idea or principle. They thus 
create a fictitious, instead of a true, order, representing* 
rather faUaoious human opinions than the reality of nature, 
the immutable trutli. 



Skctiob 

349, It must be carefully ohserved that memory and 
recollection are helped by any kind of association of ideas, 
but that order between the ideas themselves does not come 
from every kind of association ; that it is, on the contrary, 
the association formed from accidental and minute analo- 
gies between incongruous ideas whieli gives a frivolous, un- 
stable, capricious and wholly illogical character to the mind. 
Delirium itself is maintained by a rapid and extravagant 
association of ideas ; the frivolity of children has the same 
origin. We must then seek for sensible, in lieu of frivolous, 
associations, and that is already no easy matter. It will be 
of some use in smoothing the way to pass in review here the 
principal kinds of association of ideas, or, rather, the various 
grounds on which they can be formed into so many natural 
groups, 

350. The first of these grounds is the unitive force of the 
animal nature, wliich has very many fuuctious and produces 
innumerable phenomena.' The intelligent mind lets itself 
at first be guided by the animal nature, and thus, when two 
feelings are united by the aidmal -unitive force, the mind 
sees as united all the ideas or cognitions to which those 
feelings correspond. To this unitive force belongs, as its 

Lve Bold eltewhere on 
Biinuliitefl iutolligencfl. 
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principal function in the matter we are oonaidering, the 
animal fancy or imagination, wiiich joins together the images 
that have once appeared in conjunction, either through con- 
tiguity in space, or snoceasion in time, or some similarity 
iu the impressions prmluced, or some analogy, occasion- 
ally of the most far-fetched kind. Any portion of this 
complex train of images which is awakened in tlie mind, 
calls up and presents all the others ; and what I have said 
here of complex images, that is, of images resulting from 
several others joined tt^ether, no matter how, is true of all 
the other functions of the unitive force. Through it, the 
animal sets in motion, by an instinctive act, not one faculty, 
but a whole group of faculties. TJiis group moves in such 
perfect accord that it is enough that the auimal be impelled 
to an act belonging to any one of them, and at once he per- 
forms the actions belonging to all the rest. It is from these 
actions that the intelligence of man receives its materials, 
and hence the act of any one faculty suffices to call up the 
recollection of a whole condition or state of the body, and 
of all those things to which this condition and state are 
referred. The reason of this conjunction of varions images, 
sensations, and instincts, which are all acts of the vaiious 
animal faculties, lies wholly in the unify of the sjtbject, in 
which all its powers and their actions are rooted. 

351. The second reason is the unitive force of the intelli- 
gent animal being, man. Through this human unitive force, 
tlie order of intelligence is brought into accordance with the 
animal order. Single or isolated action of the latter can 
scarcely take place, without setting in motion the iutellect- 
nal order, and vice versa. Man can scarcely act as an 
intelligence without, at the same time, touching s 
, of the animal order.' 
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352. The tliLtl ground is tbe real relutiou linking together 
i<leaB and tluntglite. aa when an elenn^utuiy idea is coutaini^d 
in the wider syntlieBis of an'ither, or a consequence in its 
principle. Such connection nnd association as this ia widely 
different from the two former kinds, as the following exam- 
ples will show : I meet some one, and imniediatetj the image 
of his pai-ish church is recaUod to my mind. Thia is an as- 
sociation of images, and one which might be couuectetl and 
recalled together in tlie fancy of a purely sensitive beiug. 
Here, tljen, we have the first ground of assoeiation. Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, that what the sight of that person 
at once recalls to me is tbe demonstration of a beautiful 
mathematical theorem, which I have heard him exponnd. 
Here comes in the second ground of association, the unity 
of the animal-intelligent subject, for the association is 
between auinial sensations, such as the images of the person, 
of bis discourse, etc., and the acts of the mind, such as the 
ideas which made up the demonstration : the union here of 
the two orders, animal and intellectual, is grounded on tbe 
unity of the subject, man. The case would be the same, 
if the recollection of the mathematical demonstration should 
recall to me the face, or only the name, of the master who 
gave it ; except that in this case the passage would be from 
the intellectual order to that of the senses, instead of, as 
in the former one. from the senses to the intellect. Be it 
observed that in none of these cases is tliere any intrinsic re- 
lation between the two things associated in our minds. There 
is not the slightest resemblance between a person and the 
tower of a church ; and a person and a mathematical theorem 
are things so unlike, of such a totally different nature, that 
not only cau they not be included in, or assimilated with, 
each other, but the one belongs to the order of real things, 
the other to the order of ideal things, and thus thev are 
Mated by a categorical distinction. This would not he 
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the case if, when a principle recurred to my mind, the 

couaequeuces of that priiiciple, wliich, takeu together, 
form the demoueti'atioD of the theorem, should tit once 
recur to me also. In this case, ideas recall ideas ; the 
action is entu'ely within the order of intelligence. The 
action might equally lie within the order of inteiligenee, 
even though its matter belonged to sense. Thus, if at the 
sight of a man, I at once recall that he is a being com- 
posed of body and soul, tliere is an association of thoughts ; 
for, between the thought of the man and the thought of 
his component parta, there is an intrinsic and intellectnai 
ri.'lation, althongU the thoiiglit of the man may have been 
suggested by the senses or the imagination, on the occasion 
of my seeing him or remembering to have seen him. 

It appears, then, that, if we aimed only at aiding the 
child's memory, without regard to the choice of ideas, any 
one of these three species of association would serve our 
purpose. It is evident that the art of constructing an 
artificial memory may be equally well founded on the first, 
second, or third species of association, or upon all three 
together. 

Section 3. — Order of Ideai. 

363, But this, as we have already said, does not suffice 
for the moral progress of the cliild. The latter demands 
several things : (1) that the child should learn tiie i-elations 
between ideas ; (2) that, by means of these relations, which 
become so many general principles of thought and reasoning 
in his mind, he should acquire facility in [lassiug from the 
one to the other, not by the simple act of recollection, hut 
by the use of his own reasoning powers; (3) that this 
passage sheuld be made l)y him> freely, and not in viri 
of some unnecessary and casual instinct, so that be may 
gain a mastery over his own cc^nitions and thoughts, 
keeping tbcm ready to use at will. 
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These advaDta^es we can obtain only hy leading the child 
to form associations of the third species, those resting on 
the intrtueic relations of the ideas and things known to 
him. If we consider that each relation between known 
ideas and things is learned liy us througli a single act of the 
intellect, it will be easy to reduce stich relations to a single 
formula, viz., that every intellecto al association consists in 
discerning the elementary cognitions composing a complex 
cognition, and in passing from the elementary cognitions to 
the complex one. 

Complex cognitions are: (1) the larger classifications of 
things, including minor classificatiota as their elements; 
(2) the ideas of composite things, in which the ideas of the 
component parts are included as elements; (3) and still 
more general, the principles in which consequences are 
contained as elementary cognitions. 

A good teacher should, therefore, know how to observe 
accurately, and to find out, by oppoitnne questions and 
experiments, what are the class ili cations formed in the 
child's Blind at each period of childhood, together with the 
ideas he has of complex objects and principles. Starting 
from these data, which he finds already existing, lie should 
make his pupil descend gradually from the widest classifica- 
tion he has framed to narrower ones, and from these ascend 
i^ain to the former, making him analyze tlie complex ob- 
jects known to liim, and from the parts already discerned 
reconstruct the whole. Finally, he should lead him from 
principles — but, be it understood, his own principles not 
another's — to consequences, and back again to principles. 

It is evident tliat such exercises are admirably adapted 

to bring order into the child's thoughts, by etiuaing bira 

always to sum up things under their widest classification, 

■"aching him at the same time to distinguish the parts of 

but as united in their whole, and attaching, as it 
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were, to the (lominnnt principles, thi'ir inimnicralile fonse- 
queneea,' 

It must be evìdent to ntl that the child leams by this 
method what are the uatiiral links between ideaa, and 
atrquires facility in mentally passing from one to the other, 
besides gaining command over Ins own thoughts. For, the 
mind which has grasped a wide class of things can, at will, 
pass to the consideration of a smaller class, which, withont 
the foiTUer, would be impossible to it. Whosoever, tbere- 
fore, knows a. whole, is able to know its parts, and whoso- 
ever baa grasped a principle, can, by the virtual extension of 
it, pass at will to all its consequences. It may thus Vie said, 
with truth, that each man's freedom of thought extends just 
BO far as the actual complexity of bis cognitions. 

355. In giving this greater attention to intellectual aaao- 
oiationa, we do not neglect the two otLer species of cog- 
nition, derived from the animal, and from tbe human, 
unitive force, but we co-oi-dinate, and submit them to rea- 
son, so that man may acquire the mastery over them and 
use them freely for his purposes. And wìiy is it easier 
to learn by heait: a discourse which has a meaning to ua 
than a mass of disconnected words, thrown together by 
chance? Because to recall the succession of sounds only 
is a mere unreasoning process ; but, if tlie sounds convey 
a meaning, the order of ideas quickly comes to our aid and 
makes even this unreasoning operation easier. 

Vice verm, tbe animal association aasiats us in recalling 
ideas, together with their ortler ; for tbe order of our ideas 
depends on other connecting ideas, which may be attached 
to visible signs, and thus the visible signs may recall to the 
mind the order we want. But we obtain this result, not 

> One of the prlndplos most readily nmnifeetcd In the infimt mind is that of 
snalogT. By follnwing this natural Imii, nn immense nae may ba matle n( it in the 
InBtniotion of the young; lint it must Iw donu with duo care to put tliem uu their 
gmid Bgaiiut Its faJhudcfl. 
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from nature left to herself, but from art It must have for 
its antecedent a mind whicb, being already in poBsesaion of 
ordered ideas, atta<!lie9 to tbera the corresponding sounds. 
The sounds or visible signs then sei-ve admirably, either to 
communicate to others the same order of ideas and to recall 
to tlie mind itself tUe ideas so ordered. This is the history 
of the invention of reading and writing and the reason of 
the enormous assistance they have given to the progress 
of the human mind. 

SEOTins 3. — Moral Order r.f Meat. 

356. It is only tlie assooiatiou founded on t!ie order 
of ideas that can he of servieo to morality. 

We have seen that the two first species of association 
are based on the' unitive foree of the subject : it is the unity 
of the subject which produces them. The thii-d, on the 
contrary, has its reason in the uhjtct itself, that is, in the 
truth. This observation suffices of itaelf to explain why 
tlie latter species of association alone has a close relation 
to morality. It prepares the way for morality; for virtue 
consists in nothing else than the voluntary recognition of 
the objective order,* 

But the objective order must be completely recc^nized by 
the will ; and the more completely it is so recc^nized, the more 
moral does it become, and the more of virtue will there be in 
the man. This means that education should tend: (1) to 
connect the child's ideas and thoughts by their natural and 
true relations, and not by false and arbitrary ones ; (2) that 
this connection of ideas should be as complete as possible. 

It will be seen at once how tliÌH doctrine agrees with the 

ineiple of education I have elsewhere laid down, 

and enunciated as follows : Man must be led to conform 

bis mind to the order of things outside of him, and not to 

1 See lYiBcijA iMln Scienza Morale, Cap. IV. 
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strive to conform outward tilings to tbe casual affections 
of Ilia mind.' 

857. I have also shown that education should embrace 
the mind, the heart, and tlie life of man." Now the heart, 
that is, the will tc^other with the affections, should be in 
accordance with the mind, and the life nith the heart. If 
the mind is thua conformed to the ohjective order of things, 
if it possesses the serene light of truth, uut the false and 
confusing lights of opinion and prejudice, the heart will have 
a type, as it were, on which to mould itself, nod tbe life will 
be a continual image of the heart. If the Ufe is to be a 
continual working out of universal good, tbe heart must 
flrat be filled with universal charity ; and the latter cannot 
enter the heart unless the mind is so disposed as to exclude 
no form of knowledge, but to embrace all. The universalily 
of an impartial mind produces the universality of the benev- ' 
olent heart, and the univei'saltty of the benevolent heart 
produces the uniueracUiti/ of a good life. The child's mind 
should, then, be edncated to recognize all the connections 
of things which he is capable of perceiving at each period 
of his childhood, in other words, all of the objective order 
which he is capable of I'ecc^nizing, and, to bring bim to 
this, the association of things in his mind must not be left 
to chance, but be duly ordered, tbe moat important coming 
first, the less important afterwards. 

358. As being is one, and there are three categories, so, 
likewise, there is one supreme unity in things, and three 
modes of relation. 

The supreme unity is formed by the idea of God, the 
essential being. The unity of God should, then, bo made 
predominant in the mind of the child. To God, as the 

n^, inserted U 
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Creator, tbe I'resorver, the FouDtain of all Goodness, 
child shouUl rofer nil thingii ; but tliie must always be doue 
liy iiBÌDg tbe idea proper to the period tbe ebild has reached 
In tbe first and second orders of cr^nitioDS, be. conceive: 
God as the complement of being : he conceives him as tlie 
real, intellectual, good, all in one. 

To refer all things to God and merge all things in Him, 
throngh tbe widest generality of expression, is, therefore, 
at once the easiest way and the first step towards making 
children feel and understand tbe predominance of the idea 
of God, as iduioat absorbing all others. 

The same idea of God continues in the third order, but 
it is no longer bo absorbing ; it is distinguished from other 
ideas, and gains in greatness by tbe distinction. Already a 
secret sense of adoration may be awakened. Self- surrender, 
the sacrifice of all things to God, is the second step, tbe 
second mode of subordinating that which is contingent to 
the Supreme Being. 

In the fourth order God is manifested as Will. That 
is, God having been distinguished from His cj-eatiires, we 
distinguish in God Himself His perfect will from His intel- 
lectual nature. To conform our own wills without reserve 
to the divine will, to bring into due subordination every 
will to that one alone, is a principle which again gives unity 
to our otJier ideas in the idea of God. It is tbe third step, 
the third mode of understanding and perceiving the connec- 
tion between all other things and tlie Supreme Being. 

In tbe fifth order some knowledge can be attained of the 
divine precepts, and to accept them with absolute devotion 
is tbe fourth mode of referring all things to God. 

Finally, in tbe sixth order, God begins to be known as 
Intelligence or Supreme Reason. It is then only that wo 
discern in God the three forma of Ilia being, — the moral, 
tie ideal, and the real, — which at first were all indistinctly 
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merged in the idea of the Abaoliit«. This opeiia u]i a fifth 
mode of referring all thiuga to God, grounding in Him the 
reasons of all things, and in all adoring Hie eternal wisdom. 

These five modes of co-ordinating all created things 
under the supreme unity of the Creator, and thus bringing 
under the highest and most natiu^l order the mind, the 
heart, and the hfe, should be deeply studied by the en- 
lightened and Christian teaclier. How to develop these 
five snc cessi ve degrees and different kinds of i-eligioiis 
instruction, and to find the proper methods of applying 
them and gradually introducing them into the minds of 
children, might be made the subject of a book must impor- 
tant and necessary for tlio furtherance of sound education. 

359. Coming now to the oixier in the child's cognitions 
which should be derived, at each period of childhood, from 
the categories of being, we find that, as there are three of 
these, so there are tJiree principles of order and unity. 

Let us begin with idealUi/. This category of things 
derives its unity from univeisal ideal being. It will be 
desirable, then, to make the child regard in all things 
their being, and to teach him to look upon the modes 
of being wliich constitute the differences between tidngs 
as simple limitations, or, if you will, acts of it, thus carry- 
ing him down from the largest to the smallest class of things. 
But what shall be the degrees of this scale? They must 
differ in each period; and tlie wise teacher will find them 
by teaching the child to talk, and, by watching and reflecting 
on his words, he will discover what classification of things 
be has made for himself at each period. These classi- 
fications will certainly be grounded, as we have ab'eady 
seen, on semi-abstraut ideas; but the lathir will vary with 
the development of the child and constitute classes of vary- 
ing comprehensiveness. In any case, when wo have ascer- 
tained what are the semi-abstraotifms on which the child 
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gronnds his claasifi cation, wo must bring tliem into order for 
hini, make liim see wliicb is tlta larger and which the smaller, 
which contains another and which is contained by it. In 
short, the gradations by which the child descends from i jeal 
being to determinate beings should be those already existing 
iu bis niinci, or those nearest to them, those to which be may 
pass easily when the occasion arises. 

360, The next question is how to order the child's 
thoughts concerning reality. Eeal existences are perceived 
by man as subsisting and acting. 

As regards subsistence, the child should be led to find its 
material elements, and here again be made to pass from the 
more composite to tlie less composite, for example, from the 
world, as a whole, to its larger parts, and so on to the less 
and less. Bnt the same rule, of speaking to the child only 
of such parts as lie has learned to know, should be followed 
here : for instance, from the house he may be led to the idea 
of rooms ; from the idea of the rooms to the several places 
which can be pointed out within them, or something of the 
kind. The child could be brought very early to some knowl- 
edge of chemical principles : a botanical garden, a natural 
history collection, arranged for bis nse, and other similar 
helps, would greatly assist in the task. All existences can 
then be reduced to the general idea of the universe, and 
ultimately to that of God, as essential subsistence. 

With regard to the action of things, we must, likewise, find 
out what are the definite principles which the child has 
been able to form tor himself respecting the powers and 
activities of things, and always use these as guides in 
our teaching. Principles of action, powers, causes become 
by degrees more and more clearly conceived and marked out 
in the child's mind. As soon as the teacher perceives that 
a given principle is already formed there, he should possess 
' unself of it, so as to group round it several ideas, and lead 
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tbe child to apply it frequenti; aud to as many things as Le 
can. In tliia way. the principles become precious means of 
linking together separate ideas, and give the mind order, 
light, and power. Many of tliese asaoi^iations become of 
value to moral progress, as, for example, when the child 
advances far enough to know that all men have one origin, 
proceed from one father, and, therefore, constitute a single 
family. 

361. We come now to the third cat^ory, that of morality. 
We have shown what are the moral principles which the 
child forma for himself in each of the four orders of cogni- 
tions. It will be the wisdom of the teacher to take theso 
as the ground of his moral lessons ; for in no other way can 
he make himself understood by his pupil. To these prin- 
ciples he must continually refer actions, and lead the child 
to apply them himself, thus bringing variety into his ideaa 
of action, by rising to their causes. 

CHAPTER IV. 

MORAL EDUCATION COHKESPONDISO TO THE FOURTH OUDEB OP 



^ojrijRa debehlr pufra revfifnfia, — JCTENAL, Sul. liv. 47. 

362. We have now arrived at education. In treating 
of the education corresponding to tlie fourth order of 
cognitions, we shall follow the same method as hitherto, 
i. e., we shall point out what will be of use, not only 
in this period, but also in all the succeeding ones. 

Let us begin with the necessity of truthfulness in eveiy 
utterance ol the teacher. 



Wc have alrciidy observed that the child's readiness 
' believe springs from his affection. The abuse of it, 
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therefore, b; adults, is an act of base ingratitude. It is I 
true that to the tlioughtlessneBa and BelfishneBa of adults I 
this propoeitioD ia wholly incomprehensible. The child's ■ 
ignorance aud weakness, the fact that he is helpless in I 
I tlieir hands, unable to defend himself or even to plead his f 

cause, seem to them sufficient grounds for disregarding tlieir 
tender brother, and Iwlieving themselves entitled to make of 
him, and to do to him, what they please, be it good or bad. 

We have also seen tbat the spantaneous bencrolence of 
the child is a moral thing, and duly taught him by nature 
herself. Whosoever, then, abuses the cretiulity of childhood, 
which is the effect of this benevolence, profanes a sacred 
thing and despises the moral and divine element wlilch gives 
its highest dignity to the intelligent soul. 

Again, we have seen that the child's benevolence should 
not only be carefully respected as a moral thing, but that its 
cultivation should be made a. special study and be ao di- 
rected tbat it may preserve and increase its moral value, 
and attain its end, i. e., universahty, so that the child shall 
love all persons, and all in then- due degree. The ground 
of this universality of benevolence, and the lines it follows, 
will be found in the order of thought which we have recom- 
mended to be gradually introduced into the child's mind, as 
he becomes capable of it. This moat excellent order of 
thought is no other than Thutu, in ita fulness aud its 
purest light ; for truth is in itself order, and in tlie mind 
where there is disorder there ìa also falsehood. We may 
judge from this what care, what earnestness, what upright- 
ness are required of the parents and teachers of children. 
With what care should these, if they are wise, weigh all 
their words, so as to introduce nothing that is false into 
the child's mind, no vulgar error, no prejudice, no exag- 
gerated opinion, no partial estimates. On the other hand, 
who but the really wise and good will be convinced that 
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it is of the utmost importance to keep tbe child's mind 
absolutely pure and free from every sort of prejudice, 
whether national, or belonging to family, or condition, or 
rank? Yet only in this way can children be brought into 
tbe best disposition towards virtue, knowledge, and happi- 
ness. Happy tbcy to whom Providence, in bringing them 
into the world, has allotted such teachers ! 

364. Besides the very serious mischief done to children 
by every seed of falsehood introduced into their minds, tbe 
want of sincerity and truth in their teachers retards their 
moral development. I have already shown that the child's 
readiness to believe and his docility Increase, when he finds 
from experience that what he has believetl helps him in 
further processes of reasouiug (uos. 336, 337) ; but, if he 
finds that this help fails him, and what he leaned upon is 
false, his trustfulness will be shaken, instead of confirmed 
and augmented. Nothing can be more pernicious to the 
child's moral nature than the distrust thus engendered. 

"To deceive a child is not only to give liim a pernicious 
example, but it is to damage ourselves fatally in his eyes 
forever after, and to renounce bis whole education, of which 
we can never again be tbe instruments. How can we fail to 
feel that our credit in the minds of children depends wholly 
on their profound and intimate conviction that we are 
incapable of deceiving them? Nor let it be imagined that 
their trust will long remain blind. It might, perhaps, if 
they had no reason to doubt us ; but there are people who 
do not even take the trouble to conceal, with any care, the 
bad faith and untruthfulness with which they permit them- 
selves most frequently to treat them ; their empty promises 
come to be known for what they are, and mark an epoch 
in the children's minds. 

"Everything can be atoned for to children except false- 
hood. You may be impatient, violent, unjust for a mo- 
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ment ; it is very bad ; but they may foi^et it. What the 
child most wants to know ia whether he can trust you ; the 
whole future in his thought is included in that question. 
If he haa fcund you always true to the letter, your moral 
influence remains intact ; but, if he has once found you false, 
you are henceforth to him only a material and irregular 
force, the action of which cannot be foreseen, and, there- 
fore, need not be taken into consideration.'" 

AUTICLE n. 



365, The same danger that arises from abuse of the 
child's trustfulness arises from abuse of his obedience and 
docility. 

The supreme law of education should be that everything 
in the child, miud, heart, and life, should be true. The 
child's mind maintains its rectitude by following the uni- 
versal order of ideas. ^ The heart preserves ita rectitude, 
in like manner, by the orderly universality of ita benevolence, 
and the life receives and maintains its rectitude by orderly 

' Mad. Xecker de BiiitsBiire, L. in., c. iv. 

* TtilA luilverBaLJty lii Uioagiit la ^milur to Che nBlvflrsality In benevblraice. 
Beo.m. (nm. 232,2M,uidfoU.) We have ehown this Dbanicter of onivenallty In 
beoeTolence to coneiet in liiieptDg Uie bestt apeo, placing uo uUtraiy llmiu to tu 
aiTflctlons, bo that Lt may be ever ready to extend them to freeh penonBT DC4^o^dln^ 
to tlielr meiJtB. Bnt, Jnat bh the hetut which hu conflncd iinolf within Hiiiitniry 
Umlts, mailing ceitaln penunii the exclueiTe uhjecu ut ite uffeutlon.iihiiulisatthe 
aight of A atrangert as from Ati enemy, so does the folnd which has entrenched 
Itself within certain Unse, beyond which it wilt not pass, shrink from a new ides. 
Arbitrary opinions and convictions, If tlia; beconio stroug, ai geuenUiy lujipenB, 
frani wme secret liiterealed motire, form just ttiat line of limitation liy which the 
minct Is conBaed, besle^od, and «ompreaeCt. A mind thn* nammed i> liostile to 
oiery opinion, every doctrine, differing from Its own ; orery new Id» has the 
appotrance of an eiiemy,andlt tìghtiagoinst itsadmiseion^ns dogs agninnt the dc^ 
tliat has become a stranger. Bat «hai lioman Iwlng is wholly "- - ' "-'- 
propensity nf the mind, this wrnog menliil disposition, this grudg 
porllcm of the tmth ? It would bo hard to find one. iind this beci 
far from tailing iiroyident core to imitect the child troui so Berions an erll. i 
commnnlcatea It reckleisly. a» Iiy cuiiUgton. What a new Immonlty woold 

'th, If this Biiiglc rule of education came to Ih- nnileralno-l and nuiversally 
s jvwtisDdl 
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and reasonable action, corre spouditig to the higliest order 
of tliouglita and iiffections. By making the child act irra- 
tionally or at haphazard, not to say wrongly, and letting 
him contract habits which have no foundation in nature 
or reason, we warp both hia affections and thouglits ; for 
disorder in the life ia communicated to the heart and mind : 
these three things are bonnd up together in intimate com- 
munion. 

It is, then, a great error to make the child a. plaything 
for ourselves, instead of looking to hia permanent good ; 
to use him as a means, instead of respecting in him the 
dignity of the end. Yet how few parents are altjr^ether 
free from this sin I Too often the idea that the cbild is 
their property is t!ie first that enters their heads. Tribal 
laws contri liuted to strengthen this prejudice in men's 
minds, and Christianity has not yet sncueeded in driving 
it out of their mental habit or their customs. 

ABTICLE III. 

366. From ignorance of the right way of commanding 
obetlience, and from failure to direct anglit the child's 
actions towards his own best good, his conscience soon 
begins t<j be warped. The duties of parents and teachers, 
in the formation of conscience within liim. are amongst the 
gi'aveat and most diftiunlt to fulfil. Of these, then, we must 
now speak, and we will take up the argument again from 
the beginning. 

To the smile on a human face the child responds by his 
earliest act of intelligence, which is, at the same time, an 
act of benevolence. This benevolence we have shown to 
have a moral character. Hence, we may see the admirable 
design of Providence in placiug in the mother's heart that 
e love by which man's intelligence and moral nature 
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aro most fitly stimulated on his fìret entrance into this 
world. We may see also that the mother's tenderness, foi' 
from being iujurioua to the child, is that which speaks to 
him, inviting and drawing him on, from the first, to know 
another's intelligence and goodness, to which he must needs 
show lore and reverence, in proportion aa it shows itself 
good and loving to him. 

But soon comes the danger that all his affections will 
be spent on a few objects, and, tJierefore, care should be 
taken, as we said before, that his heart be not closed against 
any kindly iutelligenee, and especially not to oppose to any 
such intelligence a feeling of malevolence. 

367. The time comes, and it is that of the third order of 
cognitions, when the child learns, through language, that the 
beings who have been revealed to him from the first, in the 
light of goodness and lovableness, have also a will ; and his 
first impulse is tj} conform himself to this, to live in it, with- 
out any thought of himself. This, again, is an eminently 
moral act. But we must observe here that this disposition 
to obey, to conform to the will of another, springs from the 
belief, which has grown up in him, that that will must be 
good, because the being who exercises it is good. Hence 
his spontaneous obedience is readier in proportion as he 
loves aud esteems the intelligent beiug he obeys, and his 
love and esteem are great in proportion to the goodness 
he perceives in this being. Now, if we consider tlie child's 
means of measuring the gooduess of tlie intelligent beings 
with whom he comes in contact, we shall find that his judg- 
ment can rest only on such data as liis i^e admits of. If a 
being corresponds with these data, he is just and righteous ; 
for moral justice and rectitude must always be relative to 
the subject, that is, relative to the motle in which the object 

perceived by the suliject. The only data possible at that 
tender age are those supplied iiy that immediate communion 
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of aouls, of which we bave spoken, between the infant nud 
tlie pei'sons around him, as taking place througli smilce, 
kissea, caresses, sensible pteaeures given him, servic<!B ren- 
dered to him. The more lovingly he is treated, the more of 
goodness does he perceive in the being tliat bo treats him, 
and be rightly responds to it with love and obedience. 

This explains, in the first place, why the child's obedience 
ia not the same towards every one, being absolute towards 
certain persona and almost nil towards others : it also ex- 
plains why he appears to feel keen remorae when lie hoa 
disobeyed, say, bis mother, and little or none in the case 
of others, and why his motlier's will, and not that of others, 
becomes bis abiding rule of action. This fact is noted by 
a mother, with her usual delicacy of observation. 

" I bave already said that an affectionate child believes 
himself generally to belong to one person,' It is to tills 
person he feels himself responsible for bis actions ; with 
others his relations are far less intimate. lie sets himself 
right with other authorities as be can ; but the reproaches 
of his true ruler go to his heart. That ruler is to him a 
conscience, by whose judgment, which he foresees, he is 
absolved or condemned. It is this one that his imagination 
pictures in the decisive moment of trial. Often the imagi- 
nation is so vivid that disobedience becomes impossible ; 
and, through the not unnatural effect of strong illusion, he 
even believes himself seen by that person, whose knowledge 

■ There la no doabt that the child ha> (lie perception of power in hiB mother, 
hot of H beneflcant and, tlierefore, rlgbtfai pgwcr,— a tlominion. Tld» Idim of 
powrr It whoUy diflerBiit from the inikod one of foriK ; Indeed, the idea of brilli! 
force remunB for a long time inconceivable to the yoniig child. Power liiclodeiit 
In hiB thnii^t, goodneu, beuia«e klndnsH, or, at Icait, beneficence, inuel come 
fcotu power. The child, then, coucolTea in hia motliei this power of lieneHccnce, 
no alHolute power to wliich he Iotob to give himself np, to «nrrendor himself 
utterly, tliereh; recogniEing tlic tegitlmitcy of the dominion she eiervlsi» over 
him. This Is the trae dominion, the highest momi niiUiuiity. The child's ideas 
are alwayi of more ralae than thcee of phlloeophen. 
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of what Le has done at a diatance is, therefore, no Burpviae 
to him. At that age, the idea of an invisible looker-on h 
nothing offensive in it.' 

But if, through forgetfulnesa or weakneas, the child li 
yielded to temptation, when he finds himself again in I 
presence of hia rnler, remorse enters into his heart. ] 
might meet without emotion the owner of the fruit or 
flowers he has stolen ; but he reddens with confusion, if he 
finds himself before the representative of liis eonscience. 
It is to this one he makes his confessions and entei's into 
tender and touching explanations. It is towards this one 
that he feels the need of expiation, bo natural to a guilty 
heart, conscious of serious wrong-doing ; sometimes be will 
even punish himself.^ 

We may note by the way that this explains the apparent 
fluctuations of infant morality. Founded upon the affec- 
tions, it must appear as mobile as they ; but none the less 
It has a moral value and a stable principle, that of respect- 
ing and loving goodness in beings. 

368. Let u8 go on to the duty of the educator towards the 
incipient conscience of tlie child. In the first place, we 
have shown that, if he can maintain a universal and regu- 
lated benevolence * in the child's mind, this will prove an ex- 
cellent rule of morality to give and maintain ; and the child 
will quietly direct and restrain by it his affections and ac- 
tions. As yet, however, there is in him no principle of moral 
conscience. He has reached the fourth order of cognitions 

1 AnoUier reaafflL for this is, Umt the human lolnd, l>aforfl It had learned from 
experlHDce Uis limltotlDna of lliinge, coni^T« evEsrytliiiig, aawe bitte obseneà, 
-wltlumt liniitatlon ; the forni of the miud being Ittelf Dullitiltcd, and illimlCaJjie 
being thftt in whieli, and tbroogli which, it lee» aJl thlngg. 

» Edmatiaa Progreteive, L,. IIL, ch. tÌ. 

> On this acmnnt, 1 oonsid*r not only ill-usage, bot wbaterar ran alarm the 
chfid'i imagination. Tery prejudiriBl lo Infant iiiotality ; for ttie imafiinstion of 
^liB child conceive oljjeota worao and more oaiuu» tlum even tlioM 
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and, having learned to know a positive tcill, he has judged 
and recognized it as hia future rub of action, to which his 
physical gratifications miiat be postponed ; but lio is unable 
to jmlge that this will is good from its intrinsic reasonable- 
ness, and deems it good only because of iiis eonviotioti tbat 
the being who exeroises it ia gofjd. It is when the collision 
comes between the will of another and his own physical 
tendencies that, iu the judgment of preference for the one 
or the other, in his temptation and fall, arises the first dawn 
of conscience in hia soul, called up by the remorse which 
he feela, or, at least, has a presentiment of. 

The duty of the educator relatively to the incipient con- 
science of the child consists, then, in always mauifestiiig a 
will that is good in relation to him ; for, that will being the 
child's rule of action, if it is good, the rule will be good ; and 
he will esteem and love it, if, so far as hia small meana of 
knowledge extend, he can aee it to be good and estimable. 

We have thus to consider these two important points and 
to answer these two questions: (1) In what must consist 
the goodness of the educator's will, which is the moral rule 
of the child at the fourth order of cognitions? (2) How 
is it good relatively to him, that is, in such sort that the 
child can himself recognize its goodness and adopt it, of 
hia own accord, as his rule of conduct? 

Skction \. — Jn aiua Way the Will nf (*c Edvcntor. trhkh ia the Child't 
Siiprsme Law, jAuuid be ijaad. 

369. We have already stated that the child, when he first 
lenms, by means of language, that his parents and teachers 
have a will worthy of his entire respect and affection, cannot 
judge of its goo<iness by any intrinsic reason, i. e., whether 
it is in its nature reasonable or unreasonable, just or un- 
just. But, although they need not fear in him a censor 
and a judge, they must respect au intelligent creature ; they 
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roost keep watch for the conBcience about to awaken 
that infant human being, — a conseience which will not be 
true and conformed to nature, if we make the child belieru 
evil to be good, thus falsifying by autieipation hia moral 
judgments and teaching him to contract fatal habits. 



370. AaBuming, then, that in the rule imposed on the child 
there is nothing dishonest, unjust, excessive, or violent, 
have yet to find how the child himself can be made to 
recognize as good the will expressed by bis parents. 

Here, again, we must look only to those few means he has 
of knowing and judging it to be good, and not require him 
to nse means which his understanding does not yet possess. 

In the first place, then, it is not to be expected that lie 
should understand the intrinsic reasonableness of the things 
required of him, which is altogether beyond Jiim at that 
stage of development. We must fall back on the intrinsic 
data by which the child will judge, and these are the two 
following : 

1. The child will judge the things which are required of 
him, and which are the general expression of the will of his 
mother or of his teachers to be good, if they are in accord- 
ance with Lis spontaneous impulses. 

2. If the things required of him are indifferent, that is, 
neither in accoi-dance with, nor opposed to, his spontaneous 
impulses, he will judge them good, because of the idea of 
a good, estimable, lovable being which he has naturally 
formed to himself of the being whose will is thus mani- 
fested to him. 

3. If the things required of him by the being whose 
goodness he tlius assumes should be repugnant to him, he 
is yet convinced that he should put them before his own 




aenaiLle satisfaction, and avoiil, above all, tilings ciispleaBing 
to the persoli be loves and esteems, yiiould these tilings 
be persistently and seriously painful to him, and the person 
imposing them give him no signs of love to feed hia love 
and respect, they might end by destroying Ilia firtìt-formed 
belief in the goodneaa of that being ; but it would be hard 
to destroy it entirely. If, however, these hard commands, 
opposed to his own will and feehngs, come seldom, and, 
as it were, accidentally, there begins, in the fulness of his 
respect and love, that terrible struggle already mentioned, 
in which his virtue is either defeated, or, if victorious, issnes 
from it all the stronger. Before hia fall, however, he tries 
every means of avoiding the contest; to conciliate, if pos- 
sible, his two needs, physical and moral ; to bend, 1 mean, 
the will of his superior to iiia, striving to get a modification 
or withdrawal of the command. This desire to influence 
belongs to this period of childhood, and manifests itself at 
the fourth order of cognitions. 

There is, clearly, no dilBculty alwut requiring things that 
are either pleasant or indifferent to the child, and onr only 
duty is to take care that they are reasonable and serviceable 
to him. The difHcuttj begins when we have to command 
things contrary to the child's inclinations and spontaneous 
impulses. With regard to these, it is the duty of the mother, 
nurse, or whoever has charge of the child, not only to be 
sure that the things are reasonable and of use to the child, 
bnt to choose, with the greatest care and Jinidence, amongst 
these useful and fitting things, those that are really neces- 
saiy- 

371. And, to begin with the child's desire to influence the 
will of those above him, it should not be needlessly opposed, 
but rather gratiiieil and yielded to, wlienever this can be done 
without detriment to him, that he may experience in this 
also the goodnees which surrounds himl ; ^h. the oUier hand, 
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he must be taiiglit by Rrm opposition, when the occasion 
arises, that it is only from love, never from weakness, that 
he is indulged.' 

It need scarcely be said that it is sheer inhumanity to 
demand from the ehild what is escessively hai-d for him, 
and to treat him continually with a harshoess which must 
destroy his natural conception of as as good. 111 usage of 
this kinil, long continued, may harden his heart and in- 
cliue it to gloom and cruelty, while closing it to love. 

But will it be in onr power to foster his incipient virtue? 
Yes, assuredly, as has been already shown (nos. 227 and 
foil.) ; but here the greatest care and thought will be needed, 
to measure the degrees of his temptation. The child must 
be required to pass the trial whenever needful ; but even 
then care nmat be taken that the temptation be not be- 
yond his strength. The greater his love and respect, the 
greater will be his power of resistance in the struggle, which 
is, in fact, a struggle between his respect and affection for 
the person he loves and some sensible gratification. The 
amount of the former, by which he subdues his desire, is the 
measure of the moral strength he can exert. What sagacity 
is needed to take this measure accurately I He may, indeed, 

< Roosaemi, vbo li always hard upon children, the aecret of whase sonli he 

In-eiociililD ; Uist the no once prooanni.-»! should be oi a (riill of hronze. I know 
DO finer conf otatlon aC Ihla eiceHtTo BeTeTity thiui the foltowlne. iij a mothw. ~ 
Mad. GrniOt, hi liar Lcttna de Famille aur l'EdurtUiim, L. XXI. Snob of my r™d- 
erfl u have read, or may read It, will be able to jud^ for thoniselre» { for (hoae 
wbom am bonk may not nocb I wtU quote a poange : " II h'h a pan une mart A 
gvi Je n^nic enCendu reprotìher aa /oAbleaae, Eh-' OHi, eerlainement nota aonanta 
/aibUtt El c'at pour 6tre ffUbte» que U riet ncva fit mtres. li noua a pob/u ajfpro- 
prtétt à re^fant, ainii que k rtlemcM gi^ le murre, Valimenl q«i le noturil. Il 
noai a domUpvuT le cotapreadre un iiuimct, daBrgnnaqitlnepmi-rntteTPirqn'à 
n™ eommuBieofioB* acpe !ih; luie/ncu/** de cmini/w, de nmffrir, dt pardimaa- im 
de cider, «mm rapport awo te rette de notre exittimv, aree I'emcmMt de noire 
'''ratttre, mw fnMeiie qai n'eil que pou 
lelllEBnee given bj Gml'lo mothera is i 
n by tei philosopher. 
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be helped in the conflict by cai'essea, by gifts, by sweetening 
as much as possible tlie pill he lias tu swallow, and all 
these means are legitimate at that age, when needful. I 
say 'when needful,' because, otherwise, it is better that he 
should be left to flght anil conquer by himself. He is mor- 
ally the better for it; his virtue is atrengtliened and his 
practical force healthily developed. 

SKCriOH S. — a>iii the Child ahauld be ltd npirards from the Kiunclcdge of Ike 
Gooduat proper (o the human Will, lo Krwviìtdge tff the Goodaeu pmper 
to the Dieine IFilt. 

372. The most important means of keeping unwarped the 
dawning conscience of the child, without which we shall 
never succeed in keeping it pure, true, unfailing, consista 
in teaching him that in God also there exists a will, a will 
which is the highest, which ia supreme over all other wills, 
and that to it we owe absolute obedience, and must conform 
to it in all things, even to sutFering all things, and must 
subordinate to it every other will. 

We must not require of bim that he should conceive the 
divine will as wise, which is beyond bis capacity ; but he has 
no difficulty in conceiving it as the will of a Being supreme, 
absolute, and best, whose will must also be the highest, the 
most venerable, and, beyond all thought, the best. He is, 
indeed, as yet incapable of understanding the goodness of 
God's will from ita effects ; but he understands it through 
the conception he has formed of God, a conception natural 
to man, because it is natural to him to conceive the infinite 
and the absolute, before he can understand the words or 
nse them to express his thought. It would, therefore, be a 
mistake to try and persuade him of these things by argu- 
ment. It is enough to present to his mind the existence of 
a being, great and good beyond measure, whose will is also 
beyond measure powerful and good. Without any proof, he 
wUl immediately receive, and unliea itati ngly assent, to what 
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approves itself to liiin as essentially true, through an es- 
tremely brief process of reasoning, which his mind, impeUcd 
by the intimate laws of its nature, works out for itaelf, 
wiUiout, however, reflecting upon it afterward», or being 
able to explain it or express it to others in words. ^ 

373. And the first of all means of communicating these 
great thoughts to chiUlren is through the natural and most 
eSlcacious channel of language, which they understand by 
that wonderful faculty of entering into the thoughts and 
feelings of others, which we call sympathy. 

" We are told," says Mad. de Saussure, " that very pious 

< Wbffli « pbenomenoo nfwaU iltelf crjiutantlj, it iniDaitM a law of nstnro on 
tvUcb It dependi. The nwlioen with which clilldrvn coofitontiy receire imd wel- 
come sn kd« » exalted ae Uuttof Gnl.and Uieir implicit bellel in Uiiuislencs, 
■re ntaoifat proo& that tills iiiea uid l>elief find snppurt In an inward law of tbo 
Iniad. I do not i^ipai] bere M> pldiosophers, who ^pcaiE of chiidreu «ithont know- 
ing them, but to inieUigeut raoUien and obierten, and t« all who lisTe liad the 
care of children from thfdr earllcaC infancy, all of whom will bear witnees to the 
constant and nioat important foot of whicli I apeak. " Ibat which man concelies 
meet easily ii Ibi: vnlimUed, the iniinite ; that which he concviTM hUe and with ex- 
treme difficulty, aiid, perhaps, never conrelves completely, are the tlmitfitlont of 
thines." Those acqnauited with our theory of the unlimited f onn of being Ihrou^ 

fact. Ijairtng the reason aside, bowerer, fora moment, it will bo useful to cominiro 
vbat lali« place in the child with what takeg place in primitire races. Tlie phenom- 
«umaniffalediii the infancy of raceasn a nfirodnction and a conarmBtion of Oiose 
monifateU in && infancy of the [ndlrlduaL In finding Ihem thus repeated, we ars 
aHurodthat we were not mistaken in our observation of ttuMU. Now. if we analyia 
the immense Inclinalinn to iilnlaCry mauifestetl in (he early a|^s of all peoples, we 
ahail see that imi;h a fact comes midcr ttie psycholc^cal law of mau^s InuliiuttioD to 
sea everywhere the unbonndcd, the inUiiile, and hit immense difficulty in seeing an 
DOtiDg the limitations at tilings. This will be better nnderatood by recalling what 
we have «did on 2tfTt:fptk'n. as at first Imperfect, and afterwards suoeessively pt 
teclodlnoB.IM-IZOI. The mind, at first, does not atlcnd to all that is contained In 
a sensation, but is satisOed with learning from It that a being aobiiilti 
further, leurlug the determinaCons of the being nnilevrioped In the sense. Tbera 
remains, therefore, in the judgment of the trndei^tunding, a being sn 
IndeCenninBte and vngne, without any horizon, as It were. At this stag 

not yet pronounce tluit it is uulimitod ; it affirms nothing about ila 

the thing Is InBntle ; it is enough that it stionld be moved to such a Judgraent by a 
feeUng, a vehement alTectlon, a deep paAsIon or an exalted sensB of wonder. 
'41 cases, not only Is the entità ''^'^^ '"'' * Jadgnient Is added concerning its 
ftt. This greatnesg dcehires it Infinite, simply becanw lt« tlmlU an M n 
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teachers are succeseful in teaching abstract dogmas ; but 
may uut tbeir saccesa be tUe result of tbeir piety rather than 
of their metliod? They iiifluunce by the feeliug which in- 
Bpii'eiS tliem ; they transmit, unconsciously, their own fervor. 
It frequently happens that convictions are communtcatt'il by 
means which were least thought of. This power of sympa- 
thy, this readiness of one flamo to kindle another in the 
child's mind, shows what power women can exert, and won- 
derfully exalts their position. On them depends the religion 
of future generations. ..." When that which is sacred to 
tlie mother," says Jean Paul Richter, *' is addressed to that 

mote that the attention «nnot reacli tbem. 1bU8, the homan mind is Icn apt ta 
obfleire tlib limitfl of tilings, in proportluu to tli« reniot«jie»E uf the liiiiilj*. In pro- 
portimi to the greitiiDH of the thing, eapeclujlf it It leenu great to paialon, which 
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auguMiiiima lUiluira reneremvr, aHenlianmr eorvm irtpitnliK, itumm ingmiit tt 
innntii omnem niJnn Ifffibm tt initilutti eximllam anutlMaaigve hahemut. 
Quoti ai wdtitta unquam animal conBecrandnm /itit (here Is the expression of his 
doubt) Ulo prqftcto fuit. Si Cadmi tnTgeHitt, avi Amphilrìf/^d, "v* T^iulnHia 
catun toltrttétt fama jvi^ huie idem hotuit eerte dicandus eat^ Qntiti giiiàen 
faeiam, iBtpieontnitaa opCimani, doctimimiaitgiii, aiijnvbmitilmi Diii immnrtaìilmt 
Ipilt, J» BjTMoi catu localam od nphilimrm omwfum wnrtniiHis mnOB-mOo." "Hiage 
word» ue taken from the Iwok which Ticero wrote to console hinuelt for t&s 
ti bis daughter. See Lactaut., Ingtit^, 1. 15. 
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which is eaored in the child, their two souls understand and 
answer «acU other.'" 

These feeliugs, transmitted by the intimate communion of 
Bouls, must, however, be tlothed in flttiug words. Nor 
must we neglect to show forth the di\-ine g(K)dneeB and 
greatness in their effects, — not by ai-guinent, but only by 
affirming that all tilings come from God, that He is the foun- 
tain of all good to all men. ^ Hence, thanksgiving is tlie most 



exert iU InteUIgeiwe : so far, we are screed ; bat I would BuggHt that the dJD- 
coltj would be ii^ making the child ocC wlthoat ei^rtlng bla Intelligence; for. hii 
Datore being intelligent, he mnat act hi uccordiuice with bis Datore. But, instead of 
lettiDg the cblld'a Uibjlllgence follow its natomi pHtb of ftdtHDm, an attempt 1> 
Diode Ut guide It by ortiDoial Diethoda Into patha tltat are not its own, and it ia d^ 
Glared not to be Inlelllgeot, unlCH it ainuidons the laws of ill nature and aBbniìli 
to these arbitrarily huiiueed hj the pre«iLiDpCauus uiui tyroniilcal ignonnee of the 
pbilosapber. The latter believes that he alone reasons. He sees in Uie ehlld iu> 
other light of reason than that which be will impart to him, on condition of hit 
ceasing to be the pnpll of fiatare. But the u^acioua observer, uulike the pedants 
of whom we speak, arrives at the couTletloD that intolllgent Datare has secret 
methods of it) own, Iniiependent of tbB arsamente of human philoeophiea, and thai 
the child gets lost and confuted, Instead of enlightened, when, instead of following 
these natuivl methods, those intimate procesies of reasoning whleh carry hi 
a secret rood, straight and snreli lo the troth, be la forced toad 
and often foilaclous arguments of the adult, as If they were the sole guarantees of 
authenticity. Lot those who, against the higher feeling of ontiqaity, would reasoD 
oat sTon the raMcblsm, that is, fill it wiUi hnjnan and schohistlc lu^umenia, pon- 
der on these facts. The evil hei;an with German philosophy, but has now spread to 
Fnutce, as may be seen from the poor .... catechism which is printed in l^rla. 
I hope that the good sense of the llnlians will preserve them fro 

Intellect. Let me conclude with the noble observations ou this subject of a Prote» 
tant hidy : " I hare already dechired myself against the use of proof. I w 
banldi It, not only as hurtf u] to feeling. If It eilsta. hnt as delaying Iti 
if it does not exist. 1 have yet another motive- Every proof presupposes a doubt» 
and it is often easier tu eieite the latter than la dispel It. U tlie truth ire wan 

to Justify the use of a ilemonsttatlnn, we must bring forward the contmry propoai- 

tiona. We have here, then, a double leaBiin, one of error, In order to confate Iti { 

li one of truth, to stamp it on the mind ; but the drst is, to say the least, Dnnoce» 

•J, and tuo oflBu leaves its traces bebiud." — Mad. Neuiceu ub 6ao88UBB, 
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fitting act of worship at that age, and children should be led 
to perform it as often as possible. There is beauty in the 
short prayer which Mrs. Hamilton proposes to suggest to a 
child, whenever he receives a kindness : " My God, 1 thank 
thee for having made such an one so good to me ! " 

Bv exercises like these, the child's mind is led to more and 
more knowledge of the first cause of all, the universal foun- 
tain of good ; led to distinguish it from secondary causes, 
and to prefer it to all human beings, however good they may 
appear, and, moreover, to enter into direct communication 
with it. When this most perfect being is brought so near to 
the child, and becomes known to him, as the origin of all 
good, we need no longer fear lest the will of man should 
take a higher place in his heart than the will of God : the 
latter becomes the supreme rule, the former the subordinate 
one. This is what most concerns us, in order that conscience 
be not warped in its formation : this is the aim, the first 
endeavor, of parents who are truly Christian, and who desire 
to educate for God the beloved pledges entrusted to them 
by God. 
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374. The classiflcatios of the cognitioDs belonging to the 
fifth order will be easily made, if we attend to the principle, 
that the cognitions of a given order consist in the relations 
which tlie mind discovers, through reflection, between the 
cognitions of the orders below it, and by observing the 
same method of classiflcatiou as in the preceding orders 
(nos. 253, 301). 

In addition to this, before entering on the discussion of 
a given order of cognitions, it will be well to bear in mind 
that the ci^nitions of a given order arc not all formed with 
eqnal care or at the same age ; those only being formed to 
which the mind directs its attention, and its attention being 
aroused and directed only by the stimulus of wants, some 
of which make themselves constantly felt at a certain age, 
whUe others are felt sooner or later, according to accidental 
circumstances. 

Finally, it nuist be remembered that, as we have already 
said, the mind, while working on a given order of cognitions, 

not idle as regards cognitions of inferior orders, but goes 
on developing these in proportion to the pressure of new 
wants and in correspondence with them. 

We will now go on and point out some indications of 
development which the mind attains of itself, through 
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the fifth order of cognitions, which ia generally auOlcieutlj 
marked in the cliild's fourtb year. 

ARTICLE I. 



BKCnos Ì. — Spnthftic Judgment qf tht Third Sftcitt. 

375. The mental operation proper to the fifth onler is 
ayntheais of the tliird apeuea. 

The first speciea consista in perception (first order) , the 
second in predicating the qualitiea of things (third order) ; 
of what then does the thiifi species consist? 

This is i)repared by the preceding analysis. The analysis 
of the fourth order we have seen to consist in the decom}:iosi- 
tion of elevients (no. 302), by which the mind discovers that 
a subject is the result of two elementa, — the one, a thing of 
which something is predicated ; the other, a thii^ which is 
predicated. 

In grasping these two elements, as constituent parts of one 
and the same thing, the mind has already begnn to compare 
them, and, therefore, we have said that the process of com- 
parison begins in the human mind with the aualysis proper 
to the fourth order; but, on closer reflection, we find that 
such comparison is rather virtually than actually comprised 
in the analysis. Let us explain : the process by which the 
mind notes two tilings in the one subject present to it, say 
the substance and the accident, does not actually conaiat in 
the express comparison of the one with the other, but in the 
implicit perception that the substance ia not the accident, 
or the accident the aubstance, although both are known to 
belong to a aimple object. Now, the perception that the 
subatance is not the accident does implicitly contain the 
comparison wliich reveals the relation of difference and 
opposition between these two parts ; but such a comparison 
is not yet the process by which aubstance and accident are 
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decomposed and distingui shed, though tlie Intter is implied 
aud BupiMued hy it. 

Here we must note with the greatest care an importaut 
fact in the human mind, i. e., the double character of its 
processes. 

SometimeB tliese processes are carried on by the mind 
expressly and explicitly, and then they are easy to observe : 
they constitute the specific form of ita activity, whicli termi- 
nates in that form, aud is, so to gpeak, shaped by it. At 
other times, the mind carries on the same processes in the 
most cnrsory manner, not looking for any term or rest in 
them, but solely using them as steps or means to other pro- 
cesses, whicli it makes its end- The latter it marks with care, 
because it wants them for themselres ; but it passes rapidly 
over tlie others, wliich it wants only as means to its end. 

Hence, when there is comparison in the elementary de- 
composition of a subject, tlie mind makes it rapidly, im- 
perfectly, and only in so far as it is a necessary step to the 
knowledge that there are two parts, two elements, constitut- 
ing the subject, and not one alone. For this knowledge it 
is sufficient to perceive that the one element is not the other, 
without going on to determine what are the differences be- 
tween them ; and, although tiie perception of a relation ia 
involved in knowing that the one clement is not the other, 
i. e., a relation of diversity, yet the mind does not see this 
relation abstractly and in itself : it sees the two parts, but 
does not dwell on their duality, as such. Having premised 
this, we shall be able to understand in what the synthe- 
sis of the tiiird species consists, which is the operation 
proper to the mind in the fifth order of cognitions. 

376. The analysis of the fourth order having verified the 
existeuce of two different things wliich combine into one, 
the synthesis which taltes place in the fifth order foUows, to 
discover tlie relations between tliese two elements, fiynthe- 
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sis of the third speeiea conaiata, tlierefoi'e, in determiuing 
the rehitions between two tbiugs which combine into one. 

From tliÌB definition it will be seen tbat, in unch n Byn- 
thcBÌH, the process of comparison appears in espi'esa and 
distinct form, not cui-aorilj and accidentally, aa in tlie pre- 
vious analjais ; that, moreover, the relation,' which is the 
reanlt of the comparison, is also seen in a determinate form, 
and not in a general and imperfect one, as before. 

Not only are subject and predicate bound tt^ether by 
relations, but the latter may be foimd between any two 
things which present themselves tfjgether, and between 
which there is some connection making tlie mind regard 
them as a unity, a complete object of thought. 

With respect to subjects and predicates, the mind can 
discover what the law is which unites them in one object, 
whether accident, or necessity, or the essential nature of the 
thing; so that the distinction between them is ono of con- 
ception, not of actual truth. 

If there are two objects, they may be viewed together in 
a complex thought, tln-ough the relation of similarity or dif- 
ference,* of cause and effect, or any other tiiat may be 
chosen. 
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SaCTIoii a. —.^nalglioil JudgarHtt UloHging lo lìu ifVlh Order qf Cognilioiu. 

377. The aualytical judgmeute formed by the humaa 
mind at the fifth onlor of cugnitiunB are of tlic second, and 
aleo of the first, epecieH. 

The mnteriuk for this aoalysia ore prepared by the pre- 
cediug Bynthesie, i. e., that of the fourth order or before it. 
This will be easily uuderstood, if we remember that, in each 
order, besides the processes peculiar to it, other processes go 
on, which, from their nature, belong to preceding orders, but 
irhich, from special circumstances, have been deferred till 
now. 

For example : to predicate something of another thing is 
the synthetic process which belongs to the third order, in 
which iiuch synthesis first appears. But it is evident that 
the mind, in the thh'd order, can predicate oue thing of an- 
other only on condition that it has: (1) the concept of the 
thing predicated ; (2) the concept of the thing of which it is 
predicated. Hence this process must remain unperformed 
in the thinl order, whenever the human mind, having reached 
that stage, has failed to conceive either the predicate or the 
subject. This would be the case in predicating action of 

We have seen that the abstraction of actions does not 
take place before the tJiird order, or, rather, cannot take 
place sooner. Thus, all judgments and intellectual pro- 
cesses concerned with actions and agents are delayed, one 
stage, and, while, in the third order, actions arc considered 
in the abstract, it is only in the fourtli that the synthesis by 
which they are predicated of a subject agent can take place 
(nos. 304, 305), and, finally, only in the fifth can the agent 
be analyited, that is, divided from his act, and agent and act 
(■ousidered as parts or elements of one subject, which is the 
entary analysis proper to the fourth order, but which 
cidentally protracted and deferred by the mind till the 
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378. Now, this analysis of tbe second species, but belong- 
ing to the fifth order, is an operation of infinite impoitance, 
to both the intellectual and moral progress of the child. 

The attribution of an act to a subject is as jet only the 
recognition of a fact in itaelf of no consequence. Such a 
synthesis appears to me uotbiug more than placing action 
in an entity. But if, after uniting the action and the subject, 
and thus forming them into one whole, the agent, I again 
consider the agent, and distinguish tlie action and the sub- 
ject in him, as two elements of one whole, I open the way 
to discover their relation, every relation between that action 
and that subject. I need but one step more to enable me to 
arrive at a moat important truth in tbe domain of morality, 
i, e,, that the value of the action belongs to the agent, and, 
therefore, that I am bound to esteem the agent in proportion 
to the worth of his action. This step will be taken in the 
next order, the sixth, in which will begin, in the child's 
mind, the distinct idea of the imputabihty of actions, and 
the way to the formation of this great idea is prepared in 
the fifth order. 

379. We may attribute to the fifth order the process of 
the disjunctive syllogism, or, at least, the formation of its 
major premise. 

This major premise may be reduced to the following 
formula : Of the two only ways in which a thing can be 
(whether as done or happening), it mnat be done or happen 
one or the other. Now, to conceive this proposition, it 
necessary, first, to have the complex idea of the two ways 
which a thing can be, or be done, or happen, and, more- 
over, to have obser\'ed the relation of opposition between 
them, — that the one excludes the other.' But we have 
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Been that it is only at tlie fifth order that the human mind 
cornee to distinguish two tbinga in a single concept, ami to 
note the relation between them, through synthesis of the 
third species. Hence it appears that, previous to the fifth 
order, the liuman understanding is incapable of conceiving 
the major premise of the syllogism termed disjunctive. 

ySU. The necessity by which a thing can exist only in one 
of two ways is sometimes metaphysical, sometimes physical, 
sometimes merely positive, or optionally physical. That a 
thing must be or not be, is an alternative of pliysical neces- 
sity, and the same holds good of all propositions of which 
the two parts are formed by the affirmative and negative 
(principle of contradiction) . If I take one ball out of a bag 
wherein I had previously placed two, there is physical neces- 
sity that it should be one of these two. That tlie child must 
be rewarded or punished for a given action, is an optional 
physical necessity, — physical, that is, hut conditioned by 
the will of the teacher, who promised the reward or tiireat- 
ened the punishment. 

The child has within him the cognition of physical neces- 
sity and could never act against the principle of contradic- 
tion ; but he can neither express it thus early, nor analyze 
it, nor understand it, if placed before him as a distinct 
proposition. 

The necessity of the voluntarily physical alternative is the 
earliest to be explicitly understood by him ; then comes the 
physical, and, lastly, the metaphysical. He must be pur- 
posely led through these gradations of disjunctive propo- 
sitions. Propositions of tliis kind, containing more than 
two parts, belong to the subsequent orders. 
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Liller, i. e-, Thte thing (or anything) must be or nni be.,- but, alth 
iliiil conld never act Bgninst the tiDth of that proputltlon, jet 1 
'Miblfl ot eipllnltly pronouniiinp; St, or of underatanding it, ol 
meed, except through the series of Bintheae» aud niialyiea v 
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Section l.~Tht Xeat and the liUal. 

The child, having arrived at this order, can acquire 
a distintt idea of the number four. 

la saying that the child cau acquire a distinct idea of this 
numher, I mean that he can leam to Itnow all the relatione 
between the number four and the preceding nombera ; and 
the arithmetic suited to thia age consista in tlie study of 
these relations. He can, moreover, clear up the somevfhat 
confused notions he already has of higher numbers ; for, 
being in possession of the number four, he has a new means 
of attaining them, by adding successively a predicate to 
four. What I have already said of tlie number three in the 
preceding order (no. 308) seems to me sufficient to explain 
all that can be required of the child in aritlimetic at this 
stage, and in each of the subsequent ones. 

382. Our pupil haa already begun to form groups of things 
for himself (no. 309), and he goes on with the formation 
of such groups in the fifth order. Those consisting of tiiree 
objects are already easy to him, and he can conceive them 
distinctly. With regard, however, to his further progress 
in forming these groups, we leave it to the reader to accom- 
pany the child's steps through this and the following orders, 
contenting ourselves with having marked the age at which 
this work of grouping begins, and the -law liy which it pro- 
ceeds. We will note, instead, a new and important opera- 
tion, which the child enters upon at this age, i. e-, the 
distribution of things in a certain order according to their 
value, real or supposed, absolute or relative. 

He haa already, in the fourth order, begun to note mentally 
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the differences (307). At first, inileed, he attenda only to 
nutnericil or total UiRerencee, taking no heed of any others. 
Tbeae can Bcaroely tie called differences. But be soon 
begins to note others, wbich become tbe basis of the vaiioua 
groujffl he proceeds to form. For the formation of one 
group only be does not require the knowledge of differences; 
but he must have it to form two. Following, then, on the 
period of grouping and the period of differences, I'omea 
the period of order between several groups, or Ijetween the 
individuals which compose each of them. To place one 
thing or one group before another, not only he must know 
in what they differ in general, bat he must further reflect 
that it is this difference which causes the one to be preferred 
before tlie other, to have more value than the other. Differ- 
ence, as a mere fact, begins to bo distinctly recognized at 
the fourth order of cognitions ; the consequence drawn from 
it, to the advantage of the one and the disadvantage of 
the other of two different things, does not follow before the 
fifth order. 

383. At the fifth order of ci^nitions, the child is able to 
distinguish the three modes of time, i. e-, to observe past 
events and distinguish tliem from tbe present, and the 
present from tbe future. This results from what we have 
already said regai'ding the progress of the infant mind in 
noting time in tilings (iios. 31G-318). 

When the child has compared and distingnished a present 
from a past event, and has likewise compared the present 
event from one he foresees or imagines in the future, he is 
position to compare the past with the coming event, 
and thus to conceii'e the same event under the three forms- 
of time. 

At this age he also begins to form to himself, — always 
■y means of words, — an idea of time, abstracted from 
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events. The abstraction of past, present, and future is 
based on the evente lie has conceived uuder two forms of 
time ID the preceding period. 

At firat, however, the child does not conceive the past in 
itself, but only as determined by some marked event ; such 
BS a. meal that is over, or the past of yesterday, divided by 
the setting of the snn or by sleep from to-duy. These are 
the earliest determinate pai-ta he learns to know. Hence, 
not only should time he spoken of to the child in accordance 
with these gi'adations, but it slionid always be connected 
with events that make a marked iuipression on his mind and 
leave a lasting trace, as of so many epochs by the help of 
which he can fix his thought on what went before and what 
after them, and thus observe time in its various forms. 



384. 1 have already showu that the cliild cannot under- 
stand the full significance of the monosyllabic /until lie has 
arrived, at least, at the fifth stage of his intellectual devel- 
opment (nos. 311 and foil.) 

In the first he perceives only external objects. Let us 
suppose that in the aecond be perceives actions. In that 
ease, it will be only in the third, certainly not earUer, that 
he will attribute them to an agent ; but lie will not yet rec- 
ognize that agent as himself, because he has not yet found 
himself amongst agents. At this point he can speak of 
himself only in the tiiii'd person ; and tliis we have seen to 
be the case witii children before they have mastered the 
meaning of the monosyllable /, and also with adults, if 
their intellectual development has been arrested at a certain 
stage by special circumstances. 

Not till he lias reached the fourth onler, in which the 
understanding begins to note distinctly the differences ot 
things, will he be able, under the stimulus of language, 
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which his owu wnnts and a natural tendency help him to 
understand, to distiuguÌBb himself from other agents : in 
other words, be led to perceive iutellectuaUy his own funda- 
mental feeling, the man-feeling within, as the author of these 
actions. This is, indeed, a simple perception, and, as Buch, 
would belong to the flrat order of cognitions ; but, as we have 
Been, it does not take place at that time, because the want 
which impela to it is not yet felt. This want manifests itself 
now, in the necessity felt of attributing actions to an author, 
and, therefore, of attributing to that fundamental feeling, 
experienced by the human being, certain actions which, for 
that reason, he calls bis own. The man cannot attribute 
these actions to the fundamental feeling he experiences, 
unless he baa first perceived this feeling intellectually. 
Henceforwaril he is moveil to reflect upon himself, i. e., 
upon that fundamental fechng which constitutes his self. 

Thus, not till be has reached the fourtli order, or, even 
latei', does man begin to understand the monosyllable 7, a» 
signifying that substantial feeling which he has and perceives 
as the author of actions. 

But even this, as already said, is not the full meaning of 
the monosyllable /. 

This monosyllable expresses, in addition, the identity be- 
tween him who knows and pronounces the / and the acting 
fundamental feeling expressing who it is that pronounces 
the I. It ia evident that this identity cannot be nndei-stood 
until the fundamental acting feeling has been intellectually 
perceived, and, therefore, not before the fifth order. 

385. Nor does this suffice : at the fifth oi'der man takes 
another step in the knowledge of himself. Having already, 
in the fourth order, arrived at the perception of the fuuda- 
mental feeling, by attributing actions to it, and having also 
conceived actions in two forms of time, the past and the 
present, or even the present and the future, he now, in the 
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fifth order, comeH to obseire that the acting principle felt 
and perceived ia the same at both times, while the uutious of 
this printiiple in tiic past and preBeot are different. Tlie 
identity of the / amidst varying actions and timua is the 
new cognition which now appears, and which, gradually 
becoming firmer through continual experiences, increases 
indefinitely the knowledge of self. It is ti'ue that this iden- 
tity is not espreesly and distinctly conceived and affirmed ; 
but it is implicitly felt and conceived, so that, from tliia 
time, man dues notidng which involves a denial of it, nor 
ever acts in contradiction to it. 



386. The moral principle which has lighted the child's 
mind np to this point, as the guiding star of his individual 
activity, has been respect for naturo and for the intelligent 
will made known to him. 

This principle, become operative within him, has taken 
four forms, i. c, (1) benevolence; (2) assent; (3) belief; 
(4) obedience. In fact, the child naturally feels love, 
adopts the sentiments of those he Uvea with, trusts their 
word, and obeys their will. Instinct, undoubtedly, helps 
him in all this ; for the inelimition to love, to sympathy, the 
tendency to receive what he is told, without any effort at 
contradiction, the spontaneous activity which allows itself 
to be swayed without resistance, are powerful helps towards 
the accomplishment of his moral duty, and God provides 
that, through them, duty shall be made easy and pleasant 
to a being too weak as yet to bear a struggle. But these 
instincts and othera, whether animal or human, do not con- 
stitute morality, which depends, as we have said, on that 
intellectual light by which the human being aces the noble- 
ness and grandeur of the intelligence and will revealing 
themselves to him as benevolent. 
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Alrondy, at the fourth order of cognitions, he feels and 
vmderstiinds that he ought to feel, such esteem and atfeutit 
for the intelligcut will mauifestctl to him that he unhesitat- 
ingly believes himself bonnd to submit to it all his 
sensual instincts ; auti if he yields to the latter he al- 
ready bhiahes with shame, hides himself, and is tomiented 
with remorse. 

It is most important to observe this feeling of remorse 
which marks the child's entrance into the fifth ordei' of 
cr^nitions. In the fourth he has understood that he is 
hound to confonn himself, no matter at what coat, to the 
intelligent will manifested to him. When, later on, he 
infringes in action this well-known moral mie, and feels 
remorse at having dune so, he has taken a step onwards and 
has reached the fifth order. 

But the remorse then felt is not altogether the same as 
that which will come in the sixth and other orders. We 
must here take careful note of this difference ; for it will 
help us to establish the niles or moral principles formed in 
the mind at the fifth order of munitions. 

387. Tiiere can he no remorse ' previous to the conception 
of the positive will of anotlier intelligent being ; for before 
that the child can know uo moral stniggle. His action, 
which is entirely spontaneous, meets with no moral obstacles. 
Hence, his remorse marks for us bia entrance into the fifth 
order of cognitions. Rut the remorse thus manifested dif- 
fers from what comes later, in not requiring for its display a 
clear notion of the imputability of actions, whereas, at a later 
stage, remorae is actually the effect of the child's imputing 
expressly to himself, by his inward judgment, the had action 
he has committed. In fact, as we have seen (iios. 384 and 
foil.), tlie child at the fifth order has not yet attained to a 

' Refer on tlii» point to the Trtalise cui tlu, Vanatlence, II. I., s. 2, u. 3, (3; 
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compietela clear conception of Uimself ; for, altliough be haa 
pome to know that some actions belong to tbut enbatuii- 
tifll feeling of which he is conscious, he does not yet 
know either where to find, or where to place, that feeling; 
which is as much as to say that he does not yet recognize 
tbat that in him which jodgea, speaks, imputes, is, in fact, 
that feeling imputing to itself those bad actions. Moreover, 
in the fifth order, lie is only generally conscious of the re- 
lation between the Acta done and himself who has done 
them ; he cannot yet recognize this quality, which hylongs to 
the following order ; hence to this order belongs imputation, 
properly so called (no. 378). 

If these elements, which enter aa causes and integral parts, 
into the remorse observed in adults who have sinned, are 
wanting in that of the child at the fifth order of coguition, 
what is the remorse he feela? Does it deserve the name of 
remorse, and can it have the same meaning us when applied 
to remorse fully developed? 

The human being, before he has aiTived at the fuU con- 
aciousness of himself, is sufficiently aware of the existence 
of other beings to feci that they have a certain moi'al claim 
upon him. This claim is the moral obligiitton, which is im- 
mediately manifested in all ita binding force to the intelligent 
mind, before it takes the form of law.' Now, if the child 
feels that moral claim, even before he can reflect upon him- 
self, he must, as a consequence, feel a corresponding shock 
and pain whenever he acts in opposition to it. This is a 
banning of moral sentiment, which is aiuused within him in 
the same manner as the sense of the claims of other beings, 
and is independent of any express judgment of imputation 
by which ho judges and condemns himself as guilty. Be- 
tween the action which he conceives and commits, and the 
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things whose claim upoD him he feels, — aay the respect 
due to their iotelligence and will, — arises a discord of fact : 
a atrnggle begins in his soul, ÌQ the siihstantial feeling within 
him, vthiuh, being all feeling, is dismajed at this contest. 
This in the remorse which arises in the soul as a necessary, 
not a Toluntuiy, phenumeuon. a feehng simitar to the pain 
from a wound ; for the soul, and even the moral element of 
the soul, has its physical laws, as unchangeable as those of 
bodies, and it is a mistake to believe that all that happen 
the sphere of morality depends wholly upon the will, or i; 
impalpable as an idea, or as vague and fugitive as accidental 

The mind, in its moral being, may, then, receive wounds 
and suffer pain from them, before it knows itself or has re- 
flected on its own personality ; and this is tiie remorse which 
belongs to the fifth order of cognitions. 

388. Remorse of this kind belongs to the moroi sense and 
not properly to moral conscience; but, when man arrives at 
a higher stage of intellectual development, he immediately, 
if he goes wrong, suffers a remorse wbich is the result of his 
consciousness of wrong-doing. 

Not that this primitive remorse is formed without the help 
of tlie intellect, — certainly not; but the intellect does not 
produce it directly ; it does not condemn by an express judg- 
ment, tlie fear of which causes the inward pain called re- 
morse : the intellect only recognizes the wrong that is being 
done, BO that the feeling of the being thus knowing it to be 
wrong is shocked when about to do it under the pressure of 
temptation. 

The remorse belonging to the sixth order, on the contrary, 
acquires a new element, that of imputation. Man has thus 
learned to know the /as a substantial feeling, acting, know- 
'ng, judging, and utteriug itself. lie not only attributes to 

is 7, as to their author, the actious he has already rect^- 
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nized, as bad, but lie iinputca them, in otiier words, he tin- 
dei'Btiinde tliut the /, author of thaae guilty actiuua, is 
detetioruttìd by them, and hence coiuea the seutte uf demerit 
»iul blame. The man who, iu thiu Htute, judges and coii- 
detuns himBelf, lies uuder the weiglit uf this ttenttiuce, a^ 
under a new eyil ; and a now bitterness is added to hia re- 
morse, which thus becomes the ofEspring of hia moral con- 
science. By the act of imputation, remorse is enlarged, 
integrated, and acquires & new element ; it ia no longer a 
moral setiaalion, bnt has become a real reproaii^i or moral 
blame. 

It ia true that, when this other remorae, appearing aa re- 
proach and remonstrance from an internal aud superior 
judge, is added to the immediate and actual remorae, it does 
not change the latter, but combines with it, to sting the heart 
of the ainner with a donble pang. The earlier feeling pre- 
pares the way for the later. The touch of this natural sting 
often awakens reason to perceive and recognize the wrong 
and to place it bcfoi'e the mind, in such guise that the man 
becomes conscious of, and lilauiea himself for, his wrong- 
doing ; he ia led to seek the cause of the uneasinesa and 
suffering of Ids moral nature, and finds it in his wrong 
action. 

We may, then, rightly call both these intermingled pains 
rmiiOTse, aud the later form of it may be considered the com- 
plement, or almost a new form, of the earlier. If they are to 
be divided, the first might be termed remarne of natural piety, 
because it springs fivim the violation of tbe moral principles 
within us, and the second rmwr»e of conscience, because it 
springs from the judgment by which wo impute to ourselves 
tlie bad action committed : the first is a real relation (a dis- 
cord) between the /, aa an acting feeling, and the recognized 
claims of other beings ; the aeciind is a reni relation between 
the /■ as iin acting feeling, and the sentence of condemnation 
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pronounced by it on itself. Althoiigb, in the flret, there is 
yet no moral conscience, there is something in it which stim- 
olates and excites the conscience, so that it may be called 
the dawn of conscience. 

Hence we may conclude that the great moral maxim, 
" Follow conscience," is not yet formed in man at the fifth 
order of cognitions. What, then, are the moral principles ut 
that order? What is the new form taken by morality in the 
mind of man at that stage? These are the questiouB we 
have to answer. 



389. The remorse manifested at this period, although 
imperfect, produces the moral instinct which bids us fly 
from evil and do good. This follows so soon aa remorse 
can be foreseen, or felt in anticipation of the action. Such 
an uiatinct is not yet, however, a true moral formula : it 
only leads quickly to a maxim, expressing rather a dictum 
of prudence than a moral obligation. Mow it is the 
formula, the moral pi-inciples of this period, that we are 
in search of. 

To discover them, we must return to the order of moral 
development, aud recall how morality made its appearance 
in the fourth order. 

We saw it manifest itself at that time, as a duty to con- 
form to the will of knowu intelligent beings, at whatever 
cost {do. 328). This principle contained a kiud of collision 
between eudiemonolt^ical good and moral good, between 
subjective and objective good, involving the moral ne- 
cessity of sacrificing the latter ti> the former. But it 
must be noted that, at this period, the subjective good 
cannot be objectively perceived, man not having yet the 
cousciousness of himself. It was, thus, the subject man, as 
moral subject, who, on the one hand, feeling pain and 
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pleasure, and, oo the other, aeeiug duty, paid no heed to the 
furiuer, but decided simply that here was duty and that it 
was all. The identity of the souBitive aud iut«lligeQt sub- 
ject can alone explaiu how this subject could de<licate and 
consecrate itself to what waa thus prescrilied by the intellect 
passing lieyoud the sense without considering it, without 
judging or comparing it, as if it had^no existence. The 
necessity of obeying the command to do right is absolute, 
and, therefore, the man decides on that side, without even 
hearing a plea to the contrary : sense suffers and cries out 
against its pain ; but tbc intelligent / stops its cars, bent 
solely on what duty demands. In this way, and not as the 
result of any process of comparison, is the will of the intel- 
ligent being, when seen as duty, placed above all other things 
in the morality proper to the fourth order of cognitions. 

390. In the Ufth begin those collisions between duties 
which change the fona of the earlier moral theory. I say 
'collisions between duties,' not between that which is duty 
and tliat which is not duty, but pleasure. This species of 
collision does not, strictly speaking, change the moral theory, 
tliough it influences practical morality ; for, as soon as the 
human being attends to the call of sense, refusing to be sac- 
ritlced to duty, he enters into a new moral condition ; he is 
assailed by a new temptation, and requii'ee new fortitude. 
The olDservation and attention which is given by the intelli- 
gence to the pain entailed by tlic fulfilment of duty adds 
a side precept, if I may so express it, to morality, which 
takes this form : Ue strong against temptations. TJiis does 
not concern itself with tlie form of the final duty, but rather 
presupposed it; for, in the wor<ls " lie strong against temp- 
tations," the duty in the fulfilment of which wc must be 
strong is not expressed, hut implicitly admitted. Neverthe- 
less, it will be well to assign to the fifth order this precept 
which commands moral fortitude. Having touched on this 
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by the way, we return to our atatement, that, at the fifth 
order, we have the first appearance of a certain collision 
between duties ; and it ia this collision which changes thii 
formiiliE of moral obligation. 

301. The rule of the fourth order waa that the will of 
the intelligent being should be reapected ; but, when the 
wills of several intelligences make themselves known which 
are not all in agreement, there arises a collision of duties, 
and the question, Which of these ia to be preferred? — this 
is the moral problem which the child haa to solve at the 
fifth order. Some solution he is conatraincd to find for 
himself, by the moral necessity of action, and this solu- 
tion becomes to him a new moral principle, a new formula 
expressing his obligation. 

Before we examine how he should soI\ e this dijllcult ques- 
tion, let us see why it presents itaelf to him at this period 
aud not earlier. 

In tlie first place, he must by this time have come in con- 
tact with several persons ; and it ia impoasible that they 
should all have been perfectly agreed, and all have been 
exactly alike in their kindnesa, their teaching, their author- 
ity, io dealing with him. Moreover, he has already learned 
that there is a Supreme Being, and a supreme will excellent 
and perfect above all, aud he has come to distinguiah, 
after some fashion, between this most excellent will and 
that of others whose goodness is limited. In the second 
place, he not only began, in the fifth order, to distinguiah the 
differences of things, but to place them in a sort of order 
of value as between themselves, at any rate, as between any 
two {no. 381). 

This order between the things contemplated did not exist 
toT him at an earlier period, aud, therefore, he was unable 
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to assiga their relative places to the intelligent wills which 
claimed bis respect, and could give a preference to one over 
the others ouly by a spontaneous and instinctive impidse, 
apart from any reason for it. But at liie fiftli order he is 
capable of a rational preference. How will he exercise it? 

There can be no doubt that he will deem that will to be 
i^refened as worthiest which is the kindest, the most benefi- 
cent. It was the intrinsic goodness and dignitv of the 
intelligence which first revealed to the cliild how essentially 
lovable and venerable is the intelligent will. It is evident 
that the different degrees in which intelligent goodness man- 
ifests itself to him will determine and prescribe the degrees 
of his love and respect. This rule of the degrees of good- 
ness conferring their relative worth on the wills of intelligent 
beings is complete, absolute, and immutable. Gooilnesa in- 
cludes intelligence, for intelligence is the condition and 
beginning of goodness ; it is good of a supremely noble kind 
of goodness ; it includes wisdom, and, above all, it includes 
voluntary goodness. 

But the application of the rule must vary ; for there is 
variety in the means possessed by the child for measuring 
goodness and its degrees. He is Lable to error in judging 
the degree of goodness and worth in wills opposed to his 
and requiring his submission ; but his judgment, though 
wrong in itself, mny be right in regard to him. It is always 
right when he takes into consideration all the degi'ees of 
goodness known to him : in one word, what lie must measure 
is not the whole goodness of intelligent wills, but all that 
portion of it which is communicated and made manifest to 
him. 

392. It is, however, very possible that the judgment 
pronounces at that age wiU bo partial and nnjust, and 
this reason : When the child first bows before an intellige 
which he perceives as external to himself, he pei'forma 
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right act. His mind, ae yet quite neutral, would easily 
uiove with equal ineliuiitiuu towards any otlier intelligeuce 
tliat might have reveuled itstlf to him. But he very aoon 
atUiehu»! himself to tlie pei-suuti who aru habitually about him, 
and wliusc tenderness supplies his wants, and this affection 
may become pai'tial and exclusive, as we have seen (nos. 239 
and foil.) A Bimple physical affection is certainly not in it- 
self wrong ; but it may move Uie undei'staudiug to a false 
judgmeut, aud, in that case, there is moral wrong, because 
the intellect obeya and assents, not to what is true, which 
alone has a lightful claim over it, but to the enggestions of 
tlie will wliicb corrupt it. If, then, the child's affection has 
become exclusive and nan-ow from the first ; if these limits 
to natural benevolence have degenerated into jealousy, envy, 
ill-will, or other evil feelings; if these are not mere sensa- 
tions, but real volitions, the fatal poison of sin has secretly 
entered the child's soul, aud his understanding become a 
corrupt judge, his soul the seat of falsehood only. By these 
occult operations, the sadtlening depravity of the boy, the 
reckless corruption of the youth, the crimes of the adult, 
who is his own worst enemy, as well as that of society, are 
prepared in infancy. 

The goodness of others is thus manifested to the child tn 
two ways, through his feelings and his tmderstanding. 
Feeling begets the love of sense, which ia natural and inno- 
cent, when it is given to those who are the nearest and 
kindest to him ; his understanding begets an appreciative 
love, which should be independent of the love of sense, 
it be measured by the latter, the judgment is falsified aud 
error and immorality follow ; but, if it exist side by side w 
the love of sense, yet remains unaffected by it, no Jiarm is 
done. The appreciation, in which, as in germ, lies the 
whole of morality, remains sounds aud true. 

The possibility of tliis deviation from the tight ttaek by 1 
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a child of such tender ^e will be better understood if wa 
consider that his appreciative volitions begin even earlier 
(no, 184) ; that he has already framed for himself abstrac- 
tious from actions, and from the goodness and excellence 
of actions ; that he can attribute them to a subject, and 
can, therefore, judge tlie aubjeeta by tlicir actions. Hia 
judgment will bo souud if he does not arbitrarily condemn 
those whom he does uot know to be guilty, and takes 
account of all the elements of good he can and does know, 
although be cannot have felt and experienced them all. 
Already two distinct things coexist within him, the ex- 
perience of good and the knowled/je of good. It is on the 
latter, not tiie former, tliat his judgment shoidd be formed. 
393. And here let us note that, as soon as the child 
comes to know an intelligence, he forms a certain idea of 
it, as unlimited aud infinite in its dignity and goodness. 
But this idea of its goodness is perpetually being 'lessened, 
whether from painful effects arising to himself from that 
intelligence, or from his affections being set on some one 
finite intelligence aud, therefore, withdrawn from others, 
or from imbibed prejudices and errors, or any other cause. 
These limitations are rightful in so far as they are true, 
and, if true, they cannot take away from intelligence its 
essential character of goodness. The beneficent effects 
of the intelligence are not what we love and appreciate; 
they are only the data on which we found our love and 
appreciation of the intelligence whence they proceed, aud 
of which they attest the goodness. Hence, appreciation 
is not subjective, looking to the good effects experienced 
by the subject, but always objective, and finding its term _ 

in intelligent natures. This being premised, it follows tliat ■ 

the knowledge of a greater and better intelligence — such I 

^^^^j^. the Supreme Intelligence — should lead us to a liigher I 

^^^^■ppreciation of it, even thougli we should uot experience ^1 
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ita effects. It is, ne we beve said, tbe potency of goodnese, 
rather tlitin ita effects witti regard to ub, that we ought to 
love : it is the digoity of the inteiligeut beiug, rather thau 
the accidental benefita ii coufers, which ia the object, of 
the moral act of appruciation. 

Nevcilheless, it ie certain that the amount of goodaees 
we experience is one means of helping us to recognize the 
dignity and excellence of the intelligent, beneficent being. 
Let UB see, then, what is the child's moral principle at that 
age ; which is tbe variable and which the invariable part 
of hia morality. 

The principle and invariable part of the morality of a 
child at the fifth period is this : 

He esteems intelligent beings according to their dignity. 

I Bay ' of their dignity,' not ' of their goodness,' solely 
to indicate that the object of moral esteem is found not in 
tbe effects of goodness, but in the cause of those effects, 
-which has such an intrinsic goodness that it may be fitly 
termed dignity and excellence. 

This principle to which the child has attained, though he 
is unable to put it into words, ia so perfect and complete 
that it will never fail him, however long he may live and 
whatever may be hia future development. He will never 
change hia earlier moral principles, be it observed ; he will 
only round and complete them. 

394. But, this principle being safe, there remains a vari- 
able part in the child's morality whicJi is found wholly in 
the applications he has to make of the prmciple. 

It ia evident that, to apply it, he must first determine 
the degreea of dignity belonging to the iutelligent beings 
known to him. But, aa I have already pointed out, the data 
he posseasea for this judgment vary. Hence, the older he 
grows, the better he will be able to form a right judgment 
as to the degrees of dignity belonging to tiie intelligent 
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beings he iis Iwuud to honor, and which of them 
preferred before others. He ia thus led to a 
modification iu the form of his morality. 

D^ — BftiBaiBg or ^Addmn Xorai Principi», H diitinguiBlin] frolli Uic Concreto. 

395. The period at wliich the child begins to perceive 
that he must compare together the various intelligences 
known to him and their respective wills, so that in tlie 
conflict of duties, he may choose the highest, is of the 
utmost importance in his moral life, and deserves that we 
should pause a moment to consider and reflect upon it. 

In the first plaee, we must obsen^e that this ia the period 
when the mind passes from concrete moral principles to 
abstract or ideal principles. This is a passage of influite 
importance. Let us ti-y to form a clear idea of it. 

That an intelligent being, on fii-st perceiving or recogniz- 
ing another intelligent being, rejoices and feels impelled 
to love and esteem it, — this is assui'edly a moral fact. 
That an intelligent l>eing, in whom this love and esteem 
have been awakened, should, likewise, incline to, and strive 
to bring itself intu conformity with, the sentiniente, thoughts, 
and will of another intelligent beiug, as soon as they be- 
come known to it, is also a purely moral fact; for every 
act of aa intelligent will towards a being of like intelli- 
gence is a moral act. 

But morality, in this fii-st stage, although good in itself, 
is as yet spontaneous and not voluntary ; tlie will is gently 
moved by tliat human instinct which lies in the very essence 
of the soul, without needing any previous deliberation. 

Moreover, when the child performs the above-mentioned 
moral acts towards intelligent beings, he undoubtedly feels 
the moral necessity of so acting, — the peremptory claims 
of the beings he perceives ; hut he does not separate 
these claims from the beings that make them ; he does 
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not abstract tbem into a distinct conception, much lesa 
formulate them in words; no, they are to him a real- 
ideal tiling of which he fuels the power. The nature of 

the iutelligencea communicating with him is a real effect ; 
the child's own conception of it is something ideal. From 
the union of the real effect and the idea arise» that which 
I have called the concrete moral principle, and which is 
an intellective moral sentiment on which the human being 
acts through the moral instinct arising from that sentiment. 

396. But the whole state of things is changed, when the 
child, unable to conform himself at the same time to two 
contrary intelligent wills, is called upon to decide which 
is the better, and to hold to it. 

This choice may indeed be natural and spontaneous, when 
only subjective good or sensations ai'e in question.' It 
may also continue to be made for some time in virtue of 
the moral sense, because the mora! claim, felt by the in- 
telligent moral soul as a spiritual force, asserts itself on 
the one side, and makes the child rec<^nize the need of 
admitting it, under pain of contradicting his moral nature. 
I do not pretend to deteimine how long that time may 
last ; but, however long it may be, the moment must come 
wiien the question will cease to be one of affection, and 
will become one of appreciation between intelligent beings, 
especially when language has given the means of abstract- 
ing from these beings the notions expressed by the words, 
good, beautiful, etc., goodness, beauty, etc.* These abstrac- 
tions are necessary to enable ns to establish a true com- 
parison between two or more beings, and to mark which 
of them has the greater moral dignity.* When they are 
once formed, we can, by their means, recognize which 
among several beings has most of goodness or beauty, etc ; 
in one word, which is highest in being or dignity. 
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It IB evident that, when the child lias come to jndge 
of beinga in thia munner, the beings themselves aod tiieir 
action upon him Jiave ceased to be Lis supreme moral 
standard ; for he has arrived at a biglier stundai'd, bj which 
he judges them and their actions. This standard is, pre- 
cisely, the abstract notion of goodness, beauty, etc, ; in 
a woi'd, the dignity of the being. 

397. Let us now compare the two standards. The first 
creates the actual intelligent being, making iteelf and its 
moral r laim known to the child ; the second is the ab- 
stract idea of goodness or of dignity, by which he mcas- 
urea the degrees of that moral claim. The first, then, 
may be called a conerete standard, because it is something 
real, making itself felt, to which the being feeling it has 
added the ideal element necessary to complete the intel- 
lectual perception. The second is a mere idea, without 
any concrete reality ; an abstract notion, communicated to 
the mind and not to feeling. 

In the earlier moral stage, the standard or law has no 
separate existence for the child; it is identified with the 
beings towards wiiom his morality is exercised. In the 
second stage, tliis law exists independently of the beings 
who are the objects of morality ; it belongs to an ideal 
world, the world of possibility. If no being were yet in 
existence, the st-andard we speak of would equally be 
conceived as necessary, eternal, referring to possible be- 
ings likewise eternal, and not requiring the existence of 
any real beings. 

At the first stage, the demands of the moral act are two 
only: (1) the doer ot good or evil; (2) the object to 
whom good or evil is done. At the later stage, the 
tliree dementa of morality are fully developed and distinct : 
(1) the doer of good or evil; (2) the object of his good 
or evil action; (3 and lastly) tlje standard or rule by 
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which it is done. It is only in this last case that morality 
finds its completion, and that its form, hitlierto involved 
like tlie folded leaves of a rose, wttbiu its calj'x, is fuUy 
developed. 



398. The passage from concrete to abgtraet moral stand- 
ards marks a great atiyi in the ijioral development of man, 
considered onl^ as a development ; but does it aid or injnre 
the moral gooilness in man? 

That it opens to him a door by which he can ascend to 
a higher moral perfection, and that this was the intention 
of nature, admits of no doubt. From that hour, then, the 
vocation of man, of liumanity, becomes more august ; every- 
thing depends on his responding to it worthily. 

But is it an easy thing to enter this new arena and to run 
its course successfully? la the moral goodness to which 
he is called, from the moment he is in possession of uhatract 
standards, us easy for liim as that to which he was destined, 
when his standards of action were still concreted 

It would be empty flattery of human nature to assert 
that this new and more excellent kind of morality, which 
consists in following the abstmct standards of action, is 
easier for it than that of which the standards are concrete. 
It will be ditflcult for man to be good in this second stage 
of his moral life, in proportion to the higher standard of 
goodness by which he will be judged. Let us seek some 
explanation of this increased difficulty, 

399. In the first place, at the earlier stage, nature was 
his steady and gentle guide : he was led by spontaneous 
impulse, which always inclined truly, like the scales of a 
balance, where a simple sci-uple on one side or the other 
ends the equilibrium. At the second stage, on the contrary, 
man cannot act at once on the moral impulse of nature. 
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Before lie can act rightly, something more is required of 
liiiii. lie must fii'st n,p];)]y Lis abstract Dotioa and judge 
of the relative value of entities. This, of itself, increases 
the difficulty. Moreover, this judgment muat he impartial. 
To decide that oue beiug is better than another requires 
that we should weigh solely what we know of it and 
all that we know of it : previous affections and senua- 
tions should count for nothing, except so far as they 
give indicittions of giiodnesa to the intellect. But how 
hard it is to preserve this integrity and impartiality of 
judgment in the use of his intellect, for man who is not 
pure intellect, hut is full of animal and sensible wauts, 
for the satisfaction of which be would always like to 
be backed even by intelligence, — I mean, by its judg- 
ment! 

If the nature of man were perfect, without any admix- 
ture of evil, its BensatioD8 and instiacts would be confined 
to their proper sphere. They would, perhaps, produce ac- 
tions independently of the intellect (unless the proper 
foi-ce of the latter — the will — should oppose them); but 
they would not propel tlie intellect itaelf, or attempt to 
warp it into precipitate, raaii, or false judgments. Tlie 
two forces of affection and will would act of themselves, 
side by side, and thus, the judgment of the understanding 
remaining uneorrupted, there would be no immorality. 

But the actual fact is too often the opposite of this. 
Man has feelings, and becomes the slave of his feelings ; 
he is not satisfied unless he can press the understanding 
into their service also ; and thus he compels his reason to 
pronounce in their favor, without examining, or even seeing, 
the truth. 

The judgment, thus urged to pronounce, before a matter 
is made clear, can be preserved from error only by a great 
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practical bent in favor of truth and virtue.' This may 
ahow itself and be cultivated in earliest infancy, even 
before tlie struggle begins ; but, if thia is neglected, there 
comes a time when the child has, on one side, an abstract 
standard, according to which he should judge ; on the other, 
stronger passiona, which clamor for judgment in then- favor. 
The former shows him the way, but does not impel him 
into it ; the latter impel him, but hide from him the right 
way, and he ia without natural strength to resiat theu- 
incitements. 

F.—DMailly 

400. We have now the explanation of Hie great difficulty 
ivhicb children have in keeping steadily to trntb in their 
statements. 

Mme. de Saussure observes that "every action which 
does no immediate harm to any one seems innocent to the 
child." '^ The reason is that, to recognize the guilt of i 
action which harms no one, the child has to use an ide 
standard ; whereas, to recognize the guilt of an action which 
inflicts pain requires only a concrete standard. But an ideal 
standard escapes his attention and makes little impreesioii 
upon him; whereas a concrete standard moves him effect- 
ually. 

Let us apply this general principle to the particular case 
of veracity, which stands thus : " Children who are so frank, 
so naive, are not always quite truthful ; they dissemble and 
exhibit a singular mixture of cuuning and openness. Sym- 
pathy, that instinct which has so mEirvelonsly developed 

' ^he Btandiird or tuv it. In 
Impel, a man. Ttie force whli 
li foond in the enerey of his will, «bicb Is drawn oat b7 the beiugs lii wbe 
at prouaanced. Tha ntnimfe ilartiliint. tben, is n 
ilns, OB n wetl-flprlng whence miui dism hii pncUal 
" '1 eipDcilloii of thJa doctrine, tlw Storia Om- 
'omo al Principio dtlla Morale, C. T., ■. vL 
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them, tends rather to mislead them in the nse of language. 
In very early childhood, they consider it rathur as meant fur 
amusement, or for obtaining what they want, than for ex- 
presBtng truth, of which tliey luive little idea. Why should 
the child make his words agree with facts? What is the 
past, the historical truth, to him ? He scarcely remembers it. 
What interests him is to be fondled, to get what he wants. 
Yon may cross-question hira, as much aa you like, as to what 
he has done ; he will give you no other answer tlian the one 
he thinks you wish for. / have done what would please you, 
would be his natural answer at two years old.' ... A kind 
of cunning seems innate in children : when they have learned 
to avoid falsehood in speech, they deceive in action. It 
is even a veiy complicated form of artifice. Yet the poor 
children do not make very profound combinations ; but 
they seem bom with certain instincts of hypocrisy, quick 
and subtle at the same time.'" 

These facts show how small is the influence of the ab- 
stract etandafd ou the mind of children. 

When truthfulness is at one with sympathy, t. e., with 
the instinctive benevolence towards others, it is preserved. 
It is in that case that the child appears so frank and ingen- 
uous. Even when trutiifulness is not actually opposed to 
sympatìiy, thoiigli not aided by it, it retains some power 
over the cliild : he quite understands that words should 
express what is really thought, that this is tacitly agreed 
upon among men, and that whosoever opens his mouth to 

nliH of niilrntli is foonil In nnvngf»; l»iC, !n these, there Ib nl- 

■Uiicts nitlier tlian hit falre iaclpnelill. The eavaiie ftecdves Uio 
,B hfa waj, tliongb h<i knows it wlU be n ttniniu injncy to tilm lu be 
; trAck. HacareB iiotliJrig for the Injury; hedesircB oucl Itilenibilt 
only for Ua own IntemC. nt whatever «est. The ehtld «(mid re- 
< Btiw tb.ll his fib wDnld Injure hia moUior, from nboiu he «ants to 

iiusure. L. 111., c. iT. 
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speak, is, bv that act, under an obligation to obeerve this 
agreement, and to use words to express what Is true. 

But all this gets confused in the child's mind, or, at least, 
loses power over his will, when a sympathetic affection, or 
a eeoaation of any kind, comes into collision with the rule 
of veracity. It often happens that he then finds two moral 
standards at issue, the one concrete, that of benevolence, 
the other abstract, that of veracity. The first pi-evails over 
the second, although the second has far the greater authority 
in itself. 

401. Ti'uthfulnesB has two reasons to recommend it. The 
one is its general utility to mankind ; the other, the intrinsic 
value of truth ; and the latter is the dii'ect and intrinsic 

The principle of general utility to mankind is included 
in the principle of benevolence already known to the child 
but he cannot take it into calculation ; and, even if he could 
in some degi-ee, yet as soon as he found it clashing with 
a present and felt utdity, the more ideal and general would 
yield in his mind to the lesser, but concrete and immediate, 
utility. Scai'cely, at that age, has the child learned 
subordinate one or two means to an end (no. 310) ; and 
the calculation of universal utility, following upon constant 
veracity, presupposes the subordination and cooi-diuation of 
a large number, and of a considerable series, of means to 
the end of that general utility. 

There is no great diflioulty in immediately conceiving tha 
intrinsic necessity of truthfulness. As we have already 
seen, every child, when undisturbed and untempted by pas- 
sion, sees and admits it. But this perception has no power 
over his will, when the latter is preoccupied by his affections 
for real beings. His attention is absorbed by the thing he 
loves ; and he voluntarily forgets, or rather leaves out of 
oonsidcration, the necessity of truth, which yet is ever pres- 
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ent to him, however he may »trive to look in even' other 
direction uot to sec it. 

402. If we wish to reason out in words tlie duty of ve- 
racity, we may do it as foilows : Whosoever speaks to 
another tacitly engages to speak the truth, using words 
according to their current meaning. Those to whom he 
speaks acquire, by that fact, a right not to be deceived. 
This right is of great value to the intelligent being, who 
abhors being deceived, even when he has no scruple in de- 
ceiving others. Thus, the child feels anger against any one 
who deceives him, by telling him what is uot true, thereby 
showing that he quite feels deceit to be an offence towards 
a reasonable being, a violation of the dignity of the intelli- 
gent lieiug, whose highest good is tnith, whose proper evil 
is falsehood. Therefore, falsehood is sin, and truthfulness 
a duty. 

To feel tlie force of tliis deduction of the duty of truth, 
we must first thoroughly understand that the possession of 
truth ia a great good, and moat precious, to the intelligent 
being ; that falsehood is an evil to such a being, and deceit 
an offence against him. It is undeniable that the child 
understands all this, but equally so that it has little power 
over his will. Tlie reason is that truth is an ideal thing, 
the value of which, though he feels it, does not greatly 
impress him ; nor can he sufficiently dwell upon it, his mind 
being naturally taken up with real things. To the sublime 
idea of truth the child gives but a passing glance, without 
being arrested by it : he uses it as a means, but never look» 
at it steadily and directly as an end, an object: it is too 
commonplace, too clear, too evident, too old a matter to 
interest and occupy him in itself ; this is the future work 
of the disciplined mind, of the heart chastened by the long 
practice of virtue. 
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403. Let iiB pause here and think over all that baa been 
hitberto said, which will give us a most important result 
for a knowledge of tlie quality and tendency of the devel- 
opment of tlie child's moral faculties. 

Morality has undergone in his mind three substantial modi- 
fications, taking three successive forms ; but each succeed- 
ing form has not destroyed, but completed, the antecedent 
one : tiie second hae completed the first ; the third, both the 
former ones. 

The first of these forma had for its object and standard 
the real intelligent being, and produced immediate benevo- 
lence. Put into words, it would be expressed thus: Prac- 
tically recognize moral beings for what they are (as towards 
thyself). 

The second form had for its object the will of real intel- 
ligent beings, their beneficent will ; and its expression would 
be: Conform thyself to the beneficent will of intelligent 
beings. 

Lastly, the third form had for its term the ideal notion, 
the idea as a standard of action. When the man says to 
himself; I ouglit to prefer the best among several intelli- 
gences and several wills, he does not attach himself to this 
or that real being, but to the order indicated by the idea, 
BO that this idea is listened to in preference to every incite- 
ment and attraction which may be exercised upon him by 
real beings. This form of morality may then be expressed 
thus : Do that which the notion or idea of things, by which 
' their value is measured or weighed, shows thee thon ouglit- 
est to do. 

These three forms of morality are what we terra the three 
categories of morality : every moral precept cjin be reduced 
to one or other of them. The first has for its foundation 
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real being ; the Becond, mor.il beuig ; tbe third, ideal being. 

These are the three motiea in wliich being subsists. The 
child, having arrived at the fifth order of cognitiona, may, 
therefore, be eaid t« have touched the whole of morality, 
since all its forma have been revealed to him. 

We must refer those who would inquire further into this 
outological portion of Ethics, to our Treatise on the Con- 
sàence, B. II., cap. III., ait. ii. and iv. 

B 404. The child baa already begon to know God as perfect 
nature and perfect being. This knowledge is more and 
more developed and perfected, aa he ia led on to know the 
works of God and His commanda. 

But, apart from thia completing of the notion of God in 
the child's miud, God may become manifest to him in the 
fifth order of cognitions, as Judge and Mewarder of good 
and evil. It is a great extension of the child's thought, 
when he cornea to know that whosoever is against God is 
loat, tbat whosoever is on His side is saved and destined 
to be blessed ; that he who diaoheya Hia will incurs a fearful 
punishment, that he who obeya has an ineffable reward. 

This idea of remuneration, vividly impressed and kept up 
in the child's mind, will be a beacon-light in all storms of 
temptation. All the attributes of God are inchided in it, — 
power, wisdom, justice, goodness, the fact that He is the 
one good, the essential good, the complement, the very aub- 
sistence, of whatever ia finite. Such knowledge is exactly 
fitted to the human mind, which graspa it eagerly when 
announced, and admits it as its own, as already known and 
familiar to it. Its truth shines so brightly that it excludes 
any possibility of hesitation or opposition. 
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CHAPTER IT. 



40fi. Some other matters regarding the intellectual devel- 
opment wliifh takes place in the fifth order will be stated in 
this chapter, on account of the close connection they have 
with the development of the active and moral faculties 
of which we are now trenting. 

AKTICU! 1. 



L 



406. There is a time in the life of the child when imagi- 
nation takes an immense and rapid development. This 
happens, as a rule, about tlie tliii-d or fourth year, which 
is the usual period for the fifth order of cognitions.' This 
fact of the sudden activity of the imagination, which sub- 
sides again after a time, has to be explained ; and ita reason 
is to be found precisely in the peculiar conditions of tiie 
mind which haa reached the fifth onler of cognitions. 

From the earliest dawn of life, the faculty of reproducing 
internally the sensations received by the external organs 
is specially active and vivid in the infant ; but this activity 
is wholly internal and does not manifest itself outwardly for 
the following reasons: 

The daily sensations received by tlie infant are few and 
uniform. These, indeed, are revived in his imagination, 
under certain circumstances, indicatioua, or impulses which 
are fitted to recall them ; hut the infant haa, as yet, no free 
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use of his faculties ; he has not learned to direct the imagin- 
ative power he poaaeases ; nor is be consfious of any neces- 
sity or any object which should induce him to do so, 
He remains altogether passive, and tlie sensationa recalled 
and renewed in his fantasy are nacailed auil renewed by 
accidental and uuforeaeen circumstances. Hence, tliere is 
no novelty of combination in these revived imprcBsions of 
his imagination ; Iiia foimer senaationa are faithfully repro- 
duced by them, and no more. AH the immense wealth of 
imagination, acquired by the infinitely varied composition of 
images, is wanting to him. But these limita, which, at first, 
restrain childish fancy, are rapidly oiitBtripi)ed. Sensations 
multiply, become connected, and are repeated with intense 
vividneaa, and the child, in proportion to his feeling, wants 
to feel more, and to gain botli internal and external aenaa- 
tiona. He learns the art of stimulating for himaelf the 
nerves which aubaerve the internal motions of fancy, and 
thus to excite theh- images ; and this activity, which ia at 
first spontaneoua, rapidly increases with the child's inde- 
pendence of action. 

407. But all this fails to account for that period, brief 
and fugitive as it ia, during which imagination, lilte a pow- 
erful sorcerer, rules all that lives, all that appears, within 
its realm. To arrive at the cause of such a phenomenon, 
we must consider : 

(1) That the imagination could not create eventa, com- 
pose fables and niytlis, unleaa the mind had ah'eady learned 
from experience bow the beings in nature habitually act, 
in other words, nnlesa it Jiad fonned defluite principles with 
regard to the actiona of things. 

(2) That, even then, the imagination would not act freely, 
if the principlea formed were so definite, so bound down to 
the reality, that nothing could be added to nature, nothing 
could be tbouglit of liut what was altogether probable. 
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In order, therefore, to give imagination its full scope, 
there must be eome knowledge of the modes of action of 
the things that (;on)pose the uiiiverae, but not full knowl- 
edge, — only a partial, vague, and indefinite conception. In 
tbia imperfect condition of his knowledge, the child knows 
enough to feign things after the pattern of those which 
really happen in nature, and yet not enough to prevent him 
thinking anything probable which is not metaphyBieally im- 
possible. The limits of the probable are for liim of the 
widest, those of the improbable, of the narrowest, diraen- 
sions. We have already seen that tlie child has no other 
rule by which to measure the absurd than that of metaphy- 
sical absurdity ; and that he is, therefore, inclineil to believe 
as possilile, as true and I'eal, whatever does not involve an 
intrinsic contradiction, — apparent to him ; for sometimes he 
does not perceive it. Physical possibitity, which to him ex- 
teuds as far as metaphysical possibility, appears to liis mind 
an immense and quite boundless field, which becomes the 
theatre of liis imagination. But this intrinsic power could 
not juggle on so great a stage, if it had not first learned the 
art; i. e., if it had not some previous knowledge of those 
external things, and their modes of action, which ai'e to be 
feigned and, to some extent, imitated. This art is learned 
as soon as the child, having perceived external things, 
begins to observe tlieir actions, to foi-m abstract notions of 
them, and to note some of their more general features 
and outlines, which will, indeed, limit, in some degree, the 
sphere of physical possibility in his mind, but yet leave it 
infinitely wider than it is in reality. 

40S. Now, this condition of tiie child's mind is exactly 
that which answers to the fifth and sixth order of cogni- 
tions. 

At first, the action of nature seems to him unlimited, or, 
rather, it scarcely exists for him ; for he sees only those few 
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beiDgs which have eoitie within the range of his perception, 
and which hia faucy, aelf-stirretl, recalla and repeats to him. 
Later on, when he has akeady acquired some abstract ideaa 
of actions, and has formed for himself some rough types 
of the workings of tbiuga, which he begins to do about the 
fourth order (nos. 318 and foil.), lie is in possession of both 
the conditions requh'cd for tlie maximum activity of imagi- 
nation ; for, on the one hand, he can feign things and facts, 
Laving already abstract ideas to guide him, — the types 
furnished by experience, — and, on the other, he is not re- 
stricted in his performance by any narrow law of probability, 
of which he is altogether ignoi'aut, so that his imagination 
eaiTies him freely through the enchanting spaces of a fan- 
tastic world, where he meets neitlier limits nor obstacles. 
I3ut this happy condition, in which fancy knows how 
to move, and moves without an obstacle to impede it, a law 
to restrain it, lasts but a short time. The complexity of 
real things iu nature, together with the added observations 
ho is continually making of their modes of action, make 
him aware of more definite hmits, within which the nature 
of their action must be confined ; the types of action he 
had fornied for himself and which were mere vague out- 
lines, rather hieroglyphics than accurate designs, become 
more and more defined ; their forms are drawn with more 
exactness, they are coloi'ed with more of light and shade, 
and at last they receive the final touches which bring them 
to the likeness of reality. Every step he makes in this 
knowledge, every line added to the picture he has formed 
in his mind, and by which he completes it, is an enormous 
loss to hia imaginative power. He learns how chimerical 
were most of his creations; he condemns as gross, puerile, 
and absurd, an infinite number of inventions which, in 
his first ignorant simplicity, were to him most true, dear, 
and even important. Thus, advancing years continually 
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destroy the idols of fancy, which cease to please so soou as 
their falsity becomea too manifestly evident, 

" The pleasure of children in the simplest stories told 
them springs from the vivid representations of their fancy. 
The images it calls up are pi'obably brighter, more highly 
colored, than real objects, A story is to them like a magic- 
Ifintern. There is no need to task invention to amuse them. 
Take a child as your main actor, add a cat or a horse, some 
accessory, in short, which makes up a picture, and give life 
to your story ; your auditor will listen eagerly : the interest 
you excite will be almost passionate. Every time he meets 
you, he will make you tell your story over again."' 

But, before many years have gone by, your stories will 
have ceased to please ; to make them interesting, you will 
have to arrange them with more care : the time is coming 
when the child will demand true stories.' 

409. This period of the extraordinary activity of fancy, 
which occurs in children in their third aod fourth years, i. e., 
at the fifth and sixth order of cognitions, occurs also in the 
life of humanity. The ages of fable are found in the 
history of all races : the East, Greece, the Northern nations 
all have their myths ; the historians have everywliere been 
preceded by the poets. This mythical period has a longer 
or shorter daration, according as the childhood of the na- 
tions is more or less prolonged. 

Such fables cannot retain their hold over a people, when 
once accurate knowledge of the reality of things has made 
their illusions impossible. When the witches and ghosts 

' Mma. Necker do SnnBSnre, L'Eàttcaiion Progrriiivf, L. m., o. t. 

* As wfi hare already points out, the child doea not nota the iliffhtnca of 
Uifnga befora die fonrth onler of i-op;nltlonB. At tbe fifth, be 1> Mill little pran- 
tleed In the knowledge of ililTeTencea, and thiB la the reaeon of hla clifflenltr In 
distingolahinE the true from the false. He beginn Diuch earlier lo obaerve the 
^eneaiEi of thlngn. Thus. It Is enough for him to dlsFOTor In a. ator; or nn imagl- 
MlDn aomething like tmtb ; he accBpla IE nt onee. If other parta of the story -wtàtlj 
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of the North were substituted in literature for the mythology 
of Greece, it was a sign that the world would put up no 
longer with the childish fancies of Greece ; but the mistake 
was made of supposing that its new demands would be 
satisfied by another set of equally childish fancies, those 
of the North. The attempt was doomed to failure, and 
the Christian world now requires unadulterated truth. It 
would, however, be an error to imagine that that word 
truth means only the real, which is but a part of it. Truth 
embraces a wider jield ; it has its history and ita poetry, and 
both are equally true. 

It happens, indeed, that a people whose whole activity 
is alisorbed in the actual interests and positive concerns 
of life become altogether disinclined to general theories 
and to aU of grandeur of the ideal world. They go to the 
contrary extreme, and, binding fancy hand and foot, that 
it may invent nothing new, they condemn it, as the utmost 
concession, to the mere reproduction of realities. Not that 
the imagination of these nations wants power, but its powers 
are cbaiued. For the imaginative faculty must, to excite 
men's interest, produce a certain illusion, something which 
shall be rect^nized as having the likeness of truth ; but, in 
this case, value is attached only to reality, which ao absorbs 
the mind as to be always present and leave no room for 
beUef in anything else. The rest seems puerile and absurd, 
or, at any rate, no interest is felt in what is, or may be, 
unreal. All will recc^nize in this portrait the likeness of 
the Americans of the United States. 

Xnte nf the Tmnshaier. — Tho liistory auii Utcrntoni of the Cnitad Btat« alnce 
the HboTe WHS «lictan by Koemini amply Tifate thle impntatiDn. The greiiC iu> 
tiTity oT religious life, In Hie Northern Slates Mpecially, from their very Hist 
■ettlenient, should have been sufflciert to prove to him how large a place the Idenl 
occnpied even in the buideit-lieaded and buleM portion of the popolation.— 
M. Q. O. 
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ARTICLE II. 



410. Even yet we have not fully explained certain phe- 
nomena of the child's mind, at the time when his imagination 
becomes tlina attive. One of these phenomena is the fact 
that he often finds more pleasure in the imagiuarj than in 
the real. 

" It is a matter of surprise to some that children are 
SBtisfled with the rudest imitations. They ai'e looked down 
upon for their want of feeling for art, wliile they «bonld 
rather be admired for tbe force of imagination which renders 
Biich illusion possible. Mould a lump of wax into a figure, 
or cut one out of paper, and, provided it has something like 
legs and arms and a rounded piece for a head, it will be a 
man in tbe eyes of tbe child. This man will last for weeks ; 
the loss of a limb or two will make no difference ; and he will 
fill every part you choose to make him play. The child 
does not see the impei'fect copy, but only the model in his 
own mind. Tbe wax figure is to him only a symbol, on 
which he does not dwell. No matter though the symbol 
be ni-chosen and insignificant ; the young spirit penetrates 
tbe veil, arrives at the thing itself, and contemplates it in 
its true aspect. . . . Too exact imitations of things un- 
dergo the fate of the things themselves, of which the child 
soon tu-es. He admires them, is delighted with tbem, but 
his imagination is impeded by the exactness of their forms, 
which represent one thing only ; and how is he to be con- 
tented with one amusement? A toy soldier, fully equipped, 
is only a soldier ; it cannot represent his father or any other 
personage. It would seem as if the young mind felt ite 
originality more strongly when, under the inspiration of the 
moment, it puts all things in requisition to realize ita ex- 
pectations, and sees, iu everything around, the instruments 
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of its pleasure. A stool turned over is a lioat, a carriage ; 
set on. its legs, it becomes a horse or a table ; a bandbox 
becomes a house, a cuplward, a wagon, — anything. You 
flhoiild ent«r into his ideas, and, even before the time for 
useful toys, should provide the child with the means of con- 
structing for himself, mtlier than with things ready made." ' 

The above woixls, while describing the play of childish 
imagination, treats also of some of the causes which tend 
to produce it. Undoubtedly, the child's pleasure ia free 
activity, his delight in his own creations, and in finding ever 
new and fresh ones, capable, for the reasons we have men- 
tioned, of producing illusions at that age, help to explain 
the eagerness witli whicli he gives himself over to this play 
of fancy and imagination. But why do we see no play of 
this kind among animals? They also have imagiuation, and 
find pleasure in several images ; but, as has been admirably 
observed, when they have once found themselves deceived 
by imagiuation, as, for instance, by the grapes of Zenxis, 
they turn away from all similar illusions, which are proper 
to man only. 

411. In fact, the imaginative activity of man is not of 
the senses only, but of the intellect, — imagination being 
directed and guided by abstract ideas, each of wiiich is an 
unfinished type, after which endless other things may be 
created and fashioned ; and it is this which makes the im.- 
ftgiuings of mau so much vaster than ttiose of animals. 
But how could this intellectual activity, which accompanies 
the activity of the imagination, and so greatly increases tlie 
range and the charm of it, be the source of so much pleaa- 

■ Mad. Neckcr lie SBOSsnre, L. III., c. v. 

Nn/c if Iht 7Vnii«M(->r. — Hero BgHin F 
Froabel'g KlnrterBarleu Byi-tam lakes fnll i 
ahUilren. It la one of his fuinLimental principlt* lo ileTelop 
pla^i And hifl Occupniima farziisli the mntf-rial» with whicli tf 
in Uie infention and eonibinatlDii of linos, colots, w 
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I urei unless the objects which it presents were in themselves 
pleasing? It is, tlieu, not activity, merely as activity, which 
makes the child detight in the imagined objects ; they must 
have some other attractive quality which he finds and enjit^'s 
iu them. What is the nature of this attraction? 

If, OB we huve seen, it is not the reality of things, which 
to him is wretchedly poor and narrow, that gives him pleas- 
ure, it must be the metaphysical eutity of the things ; 
in other words, he delights in the object, as object, caring 
little whether it be real or not ; be contemplates and enjoys 
the nature, the essence of things ; it is by this that he is 
charmed and captivated. 

This contemplation is full of delight, indeed, but it is 
wholly disinterested, and all the nobler that it is disengaged 
from the frigid reality. It is the instinctive desire to learn 
and know the being of things which impela and absorbs 
the child in tlie inward contemplation of his own spirit, 
regardless of the things without him : he is carried away by 
the cravixig of his mind to find, as it were, being, — as much 
of being as it can, — the degrees, the intrinsic order, the 
forms of that being, wJiieh are, in fact, the essence of finite 
things, and to feed upon it, as the noblest of food, vital, 
celestial. 

The objective, the entity in itself (not real, not ideal, but 
abstracted from these its primordial modes), is that which 
I term the metaphysical world. At this age, tlie child 
spreads his wings and files towaixls it fearlessly. His mind 
cliugs to it with the same pleasm'e as Hie infant's lips to 
the mother's breast. Tills is the reason why, down to our 
day, so rich in experience, novels are so eagerly read. 
Does any one read them because he believes them to be 
true, and the events they relate to have actually happened? 
That would be simply childish. In reading tliem, we want 
to know about human nature n.ud its modes of action. We 
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want to learn about the human lieart, to see the bent of 
passion, the inner recesses of that heart, which, beating in 
so many diSereut individuals, yet remains the same iu all. 
In the same way, we look at portraits to know what the 
world of to-day is like ; we care nothing whether the painted 
image be intended for Mr, or Mrs. So-and-so: that is a 
matter-of-fact detail bo unimportant, tiresome, and foreign 
to what we are looking for, that to know it would rather 
aunoy than please us, 

412. The desire to know things as they are in themselves, 
in their objective essence, rather than in their accidental 
reality, is identical with the desire for knowledge. Knowl- 
edge, in its formal part, being nothing more than this, a man 
is not more learned and wise for knowing more or less of 
real and positive things. And this desii'e is one of the most 
powerful instincts of human natnre : the mind throws itself 
into objective being, as its proper good, as soon as this is 
possible for it, as soon as it sees the way open to seize, were 
it only a crumb of it. 

This powerful tendency of tile intelligent mind to con- 
template things as they are in themselves, and not as they 
are in the real world, throws light on many phenomena of 
human life. It will suflice here to point out the one which 
is most closely related to our subject. This is the ease and 
the rapidity with which the mind passes, and is compelled to 
pass, from one to another of similar things, that is, to make 
Ihe one serve as a sign or indication of the other. No 
matter thongti the likeness be slight, the sign imperfect, de- 
serving the name rather of an indication than a representa- 
tion, — the mind does not dwell on that imperfect reality, 
as we saw in the case of tlie was or paper figures : it passes 
on immediately to the ti-ue man, not, be it observed, the real 
man, for the child cares nothing aiiout the existence of the 
latter ; he cares only for the man of whom he has already 
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received the idea iato liia mind ; and precisely in the idea lies 
the essence. So true i» it that this spontaneous paesngd 
from one thing to another, :is different from it as a 
or paper figure from a. man, is the result of the instinctive 
force which continuali; impels tiie mind to look to things 
as they are in themselves, suoh a passage, if we consider 
it, heing always the passage from an esternai and material 
thing to an internal and objective one. And, even when 
it takes place from one e.itemal thing to another equally 
external, the mind always passes from the external thing 
to look, first, at that within itself, and then, from this inter- 
nal thing, it goes on to tlie other estertial one. 

The same observatjoa explains the possibility of language. 
Note that the greater number of the sounds which make 
up speech indicata things as they are in their nature, not 
as they actually subsist. Now, how would it be possible 
for a child, on hearing the sounds, to think of the things to 
which tliey bear this analogy, if he were not inchned by na- 
ture to rush in tliought to things as they are in themselves, 
at any impulse from without? Any one who has seen a 
school of deaf-mutes, and the incredible facility with which 
tliey leam to understand things from signs, will be con- 
vinced of this. The teachers have no need to tell the 
pupils beforehand that the gestures they use are signs ; that 
is preaupi>oaed ; they know it of themselves ; for nature has 
' taught it to them. It is nature that impels them to consider 

} all external things, and not only the gestures of their teach- 

ers, as signs of other things, — of the nature, of the essence 
I of things. But for this teaching of nature, it would be a 

' liopeless task to make them understand it ; for the conception 

1 of a thing as a sign, and, above all, as a conventional sign, 

is in itself so dillicult, so arbitrary in its meaning, and, 
I may add, so strange and wonderful, that if it had to be 
reached by reason, not by instinct, it would be impossible 
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for cliiMrpn, idiots, and deaf-mutes to receive, retain, and 
aui upuu it, as we see thetu do daily, witliout the sliglitest 
etiurt. Mau cannot rest in tlie real. He dies from it as 
the arrow from tlie bow, to reach, and plunge liimself in, the 
nature of things, wiiich is the object of his intellectual con- 
templation. Hence it is that, far from finding it difUcnlt 
to thitik of one thing as the sign of another, he rather finds 
it impossible not to consider all real things as signs. Here 
we have the explanation of language, hie roglypl lies, writing, 
miinetics, symlxils, raytbs, all the arts of imitation, the 
most ancient language of enigmas, the wisdom in parables 
of the earliest peoples, of God's teaching of man ever by 
signs and figures, the interpretation of every occurrence 
by signs, whether falsely and arbitrarily, as by auspices, 
augurs, diviners, magicians among all nations, at all times, 
or truly, by inspired men, beginning from the early prophets, 
to whom God spoke in visions and signs, down to the 
Fathers of the Church and the interpreters of the Holy 
Scriptures, who, in tbe simplest facts of the Gospel, see, 
as it were, signified, moral and most profound mysteries,' 



413, The tendency of man to contemplate tilings as they 
are in themselves is essentially moral, precisely because 
it is essentially objective* and entirely forgetful of the 
subject. 

If, then, the imagination developed in the child produced 
only this effect, if it were only an increase of the intellectual 

> St Aneiistine, inhlHRolikn little linok. Oalhe Ifni/nfCalechiiing the rgno- 
nml, ptónta out, m one uipaim of iilensing a popiiUir aodieride, tliB eiplaininp and 
mrfoldhiR of ■neb Scriptural po»B8)tia u are mysUail «rid flpiratlTe (Cb. XIII). 
That the Cliriatlsn plule nlimila hare found deltglit In tliin, rmnltn from hmmu 
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COD tempi itti» Q of tliiugs in their metapbyaical being, un- 
doubtedly it would aasiet moral goodueaa, without auy 
couutervniliug evil. And so it would be, if the human 
inetiuet, which directs the action of the faculties, had no 
otJier motive power than the tendency of the intellect t(.i fix 
itself on the being (entity) of thing» ; but it has another 
motive power, i. e., the pleasure it finds in the real. 

We muat remember that man is a real being, and there- 
fore tends to real enjoyments. Although hie intellect takes 
pleasure in the light of truth, in the rision of essences, 
yet there is in him auother tendency, hy the side of the fli'st, 
which impels him towai-ds all those real things which can 
give him pleasure. Thus, we see that human instinct has 
two impulses, the one towards being, considered in itself, 
the other towards real being. These two impulses must 
gaide the action of onr minds into different channels. The 
purelv intellectual tendency to behold things in their essen- 
tial being draws us away from the real, with which it has 
nothing to do ; the tendency to enjoy the real brings us 
back to it. 

Hence it happens that what the child imagines he often 
looks upon as the essential nature of a tiling, without 
troubling himself to inquire whether it be real or no. When 
this tendency prevails in him, he starts from the real, as 
a symbol, and ends at the essence of the thing, as that which 
was aymbotized. The assence is here the end of the mind's 
action ; the contingent, the real thing, is only its starting- 
point and occasion. 

But if, in the real, he conceives something pleasant, and 
thus the second tendency comes into play ; his mind takes 
the contrary course: i. e., whatever he imagines, he easily 
believes to be real. In that case, his mind travels in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction ; it starts from the imaginary, 

Bfi arrives at the real : imagination is the initial point, 

ilief in reality, its teim. 
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414. It is plain that we Imve here the origin of many 
childish errurs ; for, as the mind, sturting from the real, 
und seeking being as it is in itself, finds, and holda by, the 
truth, so, when it atartB from the imagination and contem- 
plation of the entity in itBelf and comes to see it as the real, 
it finds and embraces a falsehood. 

There is, indeed, an element of reality in imagination 
itself ; for it is feeling that is affected, and feeling is a reality 
and can be modified only by some real action. When our 
feelings are in any way affected, we conclnde that a real 
agent exists ; nor, so far, are we mistaken. Our error 
begins when we try to determine what this real agent is, 
and decide that it must be tliat which it appears to be. 
This illusion is complete in Llreams ; we never doubt tlie 
reality of the things they represent to ns ; for the represen- 
tation, t. e., their action on our feelings, is perfect. Even 
when we are awake, if an image presents itself vividly to 
lis, we are deluded by it, and, in spite of the effort of reason 
to undeceive ns, we are moved as strongly as by the reality. 

"Illusion, when it reaches a certain point in the child, 
ceases to be voluntary : he cannot shake it off, and ihua 
a sense of fear comes over him. As he begins to doubt 
whether it is not more tbau play, he fancies himself on 
the brink of an unknown world, full of terrifying realities. 
Dance a ratber large doll in front of a child of two years old, 
he will be delighted by it, so long as the motion is gentle ; 
but, if you toss it very high, making the arms move violently, 
he may, perhaps, laugJi louder, but he clings to his mother, 
and bis sudden changes of color, from red to white, show his 
internal disturbance. Those who have the gift of changing 
their faces by grimaces and gesticulation, often amuse them- 
si'lves with the startling effect they produce on children; 
but we may observe that the children's pleasure is unalloyed 
only so long as they can recognize frequently tlie natiural 
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pbysiogDomv of the actor through his Lliagniaee. If he goes 
on without iuterruptioD, aatl especially, if he keeps up one 
of the strange faces for any time, the child gets frightened. 
The idea of a transformation, of a fearfnl mingling of two 
beings into one, takee poaseBsion of him : ho does not know 
what he is afraid of, yet he trembles. The possible has no 
limits for him. Darkness may conceal monsters and preci- 
pices : the pictured figures may come to life, thi-ow them- 
Belves upon him, and devour him ; phantoms may rise out 
of the ground ; the road becomes a cavern inhabited, per- 
haps, by fantastic beiugs. As soon as an idea presents 
itself to childi-en, they give it a real, living form, and a 
vague terror conjures up spectres in their minds," 

The free will of the child has nothing to do with this state 
of things. His imaginations and fears are realities, and 
realities persuade and induce the mind to believe in them. 
Even if the child knew speculatively, and without any room 
for doubt, that his fears are groundless, that the spectres 
do not exist, yet the impression exists and the real commo- 
tion of feeling in himself. He suffers the impression of a 
reality. There is also the tendency to believe that objects 
are truly what they appear to him. This tendency, which 
s apposes a being beneath appearances, is the olf spring 
of the inteUigence, which sees things only on condition of 
seeing beings in them. Hence, the mind sees them even 
where they are not ; for it is the easiest means of conceiving 
anything wished for. Otherwise, action would have to be 
suspended for srich length of time as was needed to discover 
the true being with which the phenomena are connected. 

Although errors are thus produced in the infant mind, 
we cannot yet ciaaa them amongst those that are dangerous 
to morality. 

415. Nor can those be classed as dangerous errors which 
spring, as we have shown above, from other purely mental 
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laws. We there said that the mind, iu every perci;ption, not 
only nectasarily perceives a being, but, moreover, always 
supposes tlie perceived being to be the most perfect and 
absolute conceivable to it, given the quality and quantity 
of its cognitions. This great law of the intelligence is 
modified, iu its application, by the state of the mind, ac- 
cording as it is more or less furnished with experience and 
knowledge ; so that the perfectly blank mind of the new-born 
child supposes the first being it perceives, and that smiles 
at it, to be unlimited, tlie supposition being uncontradicted 
by any other cognitions, of which as yet there are none. 
But, as soon as the child acquires such ct^nitious, he ceases 
to suppose the being perceived to be unlimited, such a 
supposition being contradicted by the knowledge he has 
acquired. His suppositious, however, are still as favorable 
as possible to the beings perceived by him, and he sets only 
such limits to tbem as are forced upon him by his growing 
earpcrienee and knowledge. He falls, therefore, into error 
in tliis way, being led into it by the principle of integration, 
and still further by his desire to arrive at a conclusion, by 
his craving to know. If he could suppose nothing, but only 
perceive; if he could control the motions of his intelligence, 
always aspiring vaguely towards the absolute, until he could 
see more clearly where to place the latter, he would avoid 
such errors. Hut these errors, which will correct themselves, 
little by little, as he grows older, are not dangerous to moral 
goodness. The dangerous errors are those which spring 
from fancy duiing childhood, when the child takes his im- 
aginations for realities, not forced to it by their real power 
over him, nor from the intellectual principle of integration, 
but solely because of his own desire to find them tme, 
whether they be so or not. 

Not that these fictions are entirely of Ijis own weaving ; 
for, properly speaking, he does not, of himself, imagine 
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eitlier good and evil, or wish to deceive himuelf ; nor ia he 
responsible for tlie creatioua of bis faucy. But, if tiie latter 
be excit«d by external objects acting upon him, then he may 
be deluded by them, firet, in the two ways above meutioned, 
and, later on, in the thhtl. A good observer says : " Chil- 
dren, left to themselves, may be frightened by a real object, 
~a negro, a chimney-sweep, a mask, — and recall it with 
terror ; but they very seldom invent phantoms for them- 
selves. It is rare for them to be preoccupied by an idea 
which has not been suggested to them." This fact proves 
that they are made for the truth, and not for illusions. 

416. To such illuBiooB they are driven by the action of 
external impulses. But to those which are voluntary, which 
we have declared to be morally dangerous, they are impelled 
solely by their own desires and affections. These r^ard 
either the past or the fnture, and direct imagination, so that 
it represents only that in either which is pleasant. Before 
this can occur, the child must have the conception of time, 
which greatly aids the activity of imagination, expatiating 
on the things that have happened and those expected to 
happen. The conception of these two modes of time is 
formed in tlie child's mind, as we have seen, when it has 
reached the fourth order of cognitions ; that of the three 
modes of time, the present, the past, and the future, is 
formed at the fifth order, and tlius we see why voluntary 
illusions begin only at this age. 

These voluntary illusions are tlie result of allowing pleas- 
ure and pain to guide memory and imagination. The child, 
under this impulse, remembers and imagines vividly what- 
ever gives liim pleasure, forgets, and has no imagination for, 
that which displeases him. It has been observed that "the 
child is a stranger to the feelings of yestei-day. An accident 
which has been his fault is a past like any other, which 
ought not to be recalled. Every morning he wakes up with 
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the renewed feeling of innoeenee, and believee himself fully 
justified from all wrong-doing by simply saying, ' That was 
yesterday.' " Nevertheless, when the future is near and 
pleasant, he looks to it willingly enough. He will count 
the days to the holidays, and definite promises have a great 
influence over him. Threats, however, have the contrary 
effect. A distant pain is nothing to him. He does nut 
believe in evil heforehand, and puts away the idea of it by 
simply saying: 'It will not happen for a long while.'" 

The imaginary hopes of childhood begin with the idea 
of future time and help to form it ; for these hopes mark 
points in the future, as pleasures enjoyed and remembered, 
far more easily than pains mark points in the past. Now, 
the harm docs not lie in the child's preference for the pleas- 
ant representations of the past or the pleasant expectations 
of the future, which is only natural. But, that he should 
give substance tu these images, and, impelled by the love 
of pleasure, should choose to believe them real, this is the 
error which springs from an evil principle, and indicates ■ 
a mind already warped from moral rectitude. If we look at 
the way in which the children of great people are spoiled, 
vre shall find that the evil comes of aUowing them to create 
an imaginary world for themselves, in which they occupy an 
equally imaginary position, and their thougiits and actions, 
starting from this false idea, are continually wronging the 
real persons of the real world, aud making a continual abuse 
of the things that are real. Poor children ' Their thoughts, 
their judgments, their affections their habits all rest on a 
false foundation : they are betrayed b\ imagination but only 
because the latter has been used ni the m-igicnn to deceive 
and destroy them by parents, friends teichers and all about 
them, in fatal rivalry." 
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417. This species of iomioral GiTora is seen on a fur 
larger scale in tlie liitìtory of the infancy of natioDB, The 
latter have not eonteuted themselves with creating a multi- 
tude of phaDtoms: they hare made them real beings, of 
which idolatry is a proof- And idolatry is not found only 
among the ancients or among savages : it has been tmly 
said that it exists aiijoiig Christian and civilized peoples ; 
for, wherever excessive passions exist, they demand idols of 
the imagination, in which they may believe, before which 
liiey may fall down and worship : they demand that it shall 
enlarge and metamorphose the boundaries of the real world 
and create within it another, more pleasing to their fancy. 
How true tliis is, must be felt by all who have observed with 
any care the boundless delight of mankind in self-delu- 
sion. It is evident everywhere. In society, men want to be 
cheated by soft words, and are irritated by those who are 
too sincere and honest to deceive them. In literature, as in 
art, there are still some who lament the loss of mythology, 
or try to invent it anew. In history, we refuse to accept 
bare fact, or to believe it, unless recommended by some 
fable which it enshrines.* It is the same with events and 
words ; we are impelled by some occult force to give sub- 
sistence to that beloved imagination which has truly none. 
This it was that made Plato dread the poets and admit in 
tlie education of youth only lyrical poetjy, which sang hymns 
to the gods or the praises of virtue and the vii'tuous." 

■ " ' Listen to a liuo story arhieti lispp«iieA to me,' said ui Knf^lish colane! to 
hiB Inflfan hnnta; and related to th'm one of his ertraonlliuiry advantnre». Tììry 
ironld listen, uid then exclaim, "Thut'B not true,' in a Urne ot aiiEplcIoii snd con- 
tempt. 'Listen, th«n, to a fable,' lie would my a^^In ; and they wonld ury ont, 
'Toll UB, Mil M," and hang breathlBBS on his word». I do not know whether 
the readers of civilized society dilTer mach or little from these poor dwellers in 
the wilds. 1 cannot Cell why truth does not appear true enough to men to awaken 
a trae alTecHon." N. Tommaseo, Delta Belltssa MdiKatriix, Pauiai, P, O. 
XVL, c. ill. 

' Boo the Phxilo, De Leg. II., and Rep. X. 
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ARTICLE IV. 



418. At thia point an importaut observation htm tu be 
made. The errors which arise from the clevulopineut of 
fancy, and which I have shown in the last chapter to be 
dangerous to tbe eliild's morality, change theii' natare, ac- 
cording as tliey are considered at the age when man has 
not yet the consciousness of Itimself, the concept of the I, 
or at the later age, sul iseipiont to his having attained that 
consciousness and concept. 

So long as man is ignorant of the meaning of tliat mono- 
syllable /, he is only a substantial feeling, acting by the 
laws of spontaneity: these laws are inherent in his nature, 
whether considered in ita perfection or iu its natural corrup- 
tion. But, from the moment that he has perceived himself, 
an immense change takes place in relation to his free moral 
action. 

It is evident that a subject which has not the intellectual 
perception of itself cannot make of self the object and end 
of voluntary action. For the will is that which acts to- 
wards an object known to the intellect, and, if the man 
has not yet become an object to his intellect, he cannot be 
the object of his will. Previous to the time, then, at which 
man acquires the consciousness of himself, knowledge of the 
/, he acta subjectively, indeed, but cannot make himself the 
fixed aim of his actions. So soon, however, as he has attained 
that consciouBueas of self, he can make that self the term 
and tjcope of his will and action. What an immense revo- 
lution is thus intrmluced into the moral world of the child ! 

419. Seljisknesa ' can begin only when man understands 

■ MbtoIj BubJBiitlte nction, that ta, Uie artìoii of fa 
^a inbject feeling, ii tn Iteelt neither lulorested nor c 
in the ComimratlTfl History of Monil Rj'xteniB. {Si 
morali), C, IV. art, iv, to nhlch I refer the reader. 
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htmaelf, Witli the notion of the / begins, then, the possibil- 
ity of trae aelflflhaess. 

It is true that, even Iwfore he attains self-conaciousnese, 
a man may faU into moral error ; but the nature of the 
error is different. It can consist only in the violence of 
spontaneous subjective impulse, leading to action against 
objective clainiB. This is, undoubtedly, a fault; but it is 
rather indirectly and negatively wrong, than a direct and 
positive transgression. Let me explain : If two objects 
are before me, and 1 prefer the lesa to the more worthy, I 
taay do it in two ways : first, I may be arged by a blind 
instinct to such vehement and rapid action, that I do wrong 
to the worthier object, not becifuse I contemn it or prefer 
the lesa worthy one, but solely because I am carried away 
by the force of the blind impulse, which does not stop to 
consider the objects, and prevents my making any com- 
parison or judgment of their value ; second, I may delib- 
erately and freely choose the pleasure or advantage I find in 
the less worthy, in preference to the intrinsic value of the 
more worthy. In the first ease I do wrong, indeed, but only 
indirectly and negatively, rather through the weakness and 
comiption of my nature than out of malice. In the second, 
I do wrong directly, positively, with malicious intent Now, 
this second way of sinning almost always presupposes the 
consciousness of self ; it is a form of sin which generally, 
at any rate, arises from selfishness. For, if I deliberately 
choose between a pleasure or benefit to the subject, self, 
and my duty, I must have made this subjective pleasure or 
benefit, which I prefer, an object to my own understanding, 
HO that the latter has that actual knowledge of it which 
prompts the will, not tlie mere feeling which begets the 
instinct ; and, if this pleasure or benefit concerns myself, if 
it consist in some aggrandizement of myself, if, in short. 
it belongs to my substantial feeling (that which I myself 
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am), I must be codscìous of myself to conceive it, and this 
consciouaneBs must, iu any case, awaken and take form in 
the very aj;t of choke. 

Thus it happens that, by hia conaciousness of self, man 
introduces into hia pervei'sity the most fatal of its elements, 
selfishness, by which be makes himself tlie end of bis actions 
and sacrificea all «else to himself - 

AKTICLE V. 



420. The aelflshneas which consists in making self the 
end of action, and which first appears at the age we are con- 
sidering, has two degrees : (1) tJiat which is born of forget- 
fnlnesa of others and thought of self only : (2) that which 
fully considers the interesta of others, but only to sacrifice 
them to self. It is evident that this second degree is far 
worse than the first. 

The first is mostly the offspring of ignorance, and belongs 
to uneducated people. "A person whose mind has never 
gone beyond its own immediate concerns, is iiatunilly least 
disposed to consider others. We know bow difficult it is 
to make the lower classes understand anything wliich inter- 
fcrea, in the slightest degree, with their own interest. The 
more ignorant they are, the greater is the dilfieidtv ; and it 
lies not only in their knowing nothing beyond, bnt mainly in 
this, that they can think of nothing beyond that which inter- 
ests them personally. By learning to carry our thoughts be- 
yond ourselves, to exercise our judgment on objects uncon- 
nected with ourselves, we acquire the power, and form the 
habit, of considering objects in themselves, and not only in 
relation to us. Knowledge generally preserves us from the 
narrowness which gives importance to insignificant things. 
We acquire soundness of judgment from the habit of com' 
pariaoo, and, the wider the circle of our thoughts, 
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are we preparud to make much of tbat whit^b concerns our- 
Bslvos." ^ This ia the kind of selfishness which, in the 
world, interferes with, and bare, the noblest schemes, and 
wlieo theae hare to be discussed in an assembly, it often 
happens that one or another indirìdual gcte up and opposes 
a great public good, on the ground of some iniìnìtesimal 
private interest ; the most frivolous reason, a mere incon- 
venience which vanishes into nothingness, when compared 
with the benefit of the proposed measnre, being sufficient 
to throw it out. 

It might be supposed that, in small countries, where pas- 
sions' are not so much excited, and the numiwr of voters 
is smaller, the schemes for public good would have a bet- 
ter chance ; but this is not the case : what is wanting in 
violence or paseioii is made up by the selfishness of igno- 

Cblldren show this kind of selfishness whenever they find 
themselves with people who indulge them in everything. 
The habit of getting whatever they ask for preventa tlieir 
ever considering the trouble they give to others, and they 
think only of their own pleasure. The character of Sophy, 
in Mad. Guizot's Letters, is an admirably portrayed example 
of this. 

The second degree of selfishness does not belong to tliia 
age ; it is the guilt of maturer minds. 

ARTICLE VI. 






421. Tbe evil progeny of selfishness is legion. It causes 

man to apply a different measure to himself and to others, 
to what concerns himself and what concerns them. This is 

lot, Lett, XXXTII. 

tit here bIiiiwb tlmt the negattTe haa been omitted fn the teit by s 
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the fatal evil from which all moral evils take their form, and 
no watchfulness, no pains, can be too great to preserve a 
child from it. If education could succeed in maintaining 
his rectitude of mind and impartiality of judgment in every- 
thing down to the most trilling, it would make of liim, in a 
short time, a perfect man. 

For the same reason, the cunning of children, their small 
but frequent untruths, assume a graver character, when they 
proceed from already formed selflshness. We make a great 
mistake in judging children solely by external facts, as they 
appear in their iumiediatenesa. The same fact, the same 
artifice, the same falsehood, may in two different children 
have an infinitely different moral significance. Insight, tlio 
discernment of inwani motive, these are the prime gifts of 
the true educator. 

ARTICLE vn. 

422. In the fifth order are also manifested the moral 
apathy and restiveness which constitute a most daugerouB 
evil in childretw 

We bave seen that the desire to influence the will of others 
awakens in the child, in the preceding, i. e., the fourth order, 
of cognitions, a desire which springs from the conflict be- 
tween the child's own will, which he does not want to give 
up, and that of others, which yet he feels be ought to re- 
spect and put above his own.' But even the necessity of 
influencing the will of others, in order to bring it into accord 
with bis own, is felt as a burden, a tie upon him, which he 
will bear only in proportion to his benevolent affections and 
moral feelings. 

■ At tbl« aix. the cliild does not know his own will obJecblTely; bwiM. lie «uinot 
Judge of 11a moral wnrth or ^ve tt, in virtue of torh Jodgment. pretedenea over 
another'». The latlpr, IhBrptiTn-, nirnie hiiB n right to thr nnirsl rrapocl oC H ihild 
of Uut age, liiB own will noi having yet heen morally valued. 
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Now, there are times wken affection has no power over the 
child's heart, and his mural feeliug is dull and iuert, through 
bis abeorption in eometliiug else. At such timee, his state 
IB deplorable. The will of others is an annoyance to him, 
ever; rule an odious bondage. Some monutious caprice 
takes hold of him ; he persists in it, and delights in the 
display of his whole physical activity ; he feels himaelf the 
bigger for rebelling against the law and using, uncontrolled, 
his natural liberty. Those who have had much to do with 
children, must be well acquainted with thia dangerous moral 
disease in them. 

The obstinacy of a child who, when learning to read, 
would always say è— a— m, bu, and refused to repeat b—a—u, 
ban, is thus explained by Mad. Guizot, Lett. iX. : 

" Imitation, which is the eflect of sympathy, leading men to 
repeat one another externalij,a3 well as to assimilate tieiaselvea 
to each other internally, m the original source of grammatical 
UBage, as it is also the prime factor in teaching. But the child 
gets tired of repeating aounds to which he attaches no meaning, 
and the instinct of imitation alone is not enough to sustain the 
more active exercise of will and effort of attention you are begiu- 
ui:ig to retinire from him. He wiil then try the exercise of will on 
his own account, and you may expect a fit of obstinacy, all the 
more invincible that it is utterly without a ground jn his own 
reason, and without a point of connection with yours. Tou want 
him to say ban ; ho chooses to say bu ; the one seems to him as 
right as the other; but, as it is he who has to pronounce it, he feels 
biniself the master and will not let himself he coerced. All at- 
tempts to force hhn will be in vain; he can say to yon, as did the 
singer to the King of Prussia, who put her in prison because she 
would not sing ; ' Tou have a thousand means of making n 
but not one of making me sing.' He will find it 
scream than to pronounce the syllable you require, 1 
a reason for crying over what vexes him, but n 
he does not like." 
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We quote the following additioual facts, which may be 
verified by daily experience : 

" A little gii'l, so gentle aod docile that she seemed to find her 
whole happiness in obedience, would every now and then delight 
in open rebellion. At eighteen montha" old, she already showed 
this alternate desire to obey, and to break through, the rule im- 
posed upon her. One day, being alone with her mother, who waa 
kept in bed by illness, she burst into open rebellion for no reason 
whatever. She threw upon the floor, in the middle of the room, 
dresses, bonnets, chairs, everything she could lay her hands upon, 
atid danced and sang round the heap in wild delight, utterly re- 
gardless of her mother's serious anger. She well knew she was 
doing wrong; her flushed cheeks betrayed her pangs of conscience, 
but her pleasure consisted in suppressing them."^ 

Now, although this joy in wild, absolute liberty, this 
desire to act everything at nanght, does not appear all at 
once, till after tbe age when the desire to exercise influence 
in others has arisen, yet it may manifest itaeif earlier. 
It presupposes moral apathy and restiveness, cooling benev- 
olent feeling toward others, whUe dulling the understanding 
to the admiration and reverence due to the will of an in- 
telligent being. What part the angel of darkness may have 
in these often fortuitous and momentary phenomena, is a 
secret hidden from human investigation ; they are, assuredly 
difficult to explain by the ordinary laws governing human 
nature. 

When selfishness already exists in the human heart, the 
moral disease of which we speak assumes a more serious and 
malignant character. 



423. The discovery of self by the intellect, in other 
words, the attainment of Belf-conBciousnesa, while it may, 



» Mad. Nectier de Siiuaare, 
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B£ we hare seea, prove a rock oq whicli moral goodness will 
be wrecked, muy also, on the other hand, become the means 
of opeiiiug tile way to a larger aud happier life. 

And, in fact, the sense of our own moral dignity is not 
possible until we have arrived at the consciousness of our- 
selves. This conBciousnesa is necessary to enable man to 
judge himself, to impute actions to himself, to understand the 
imputations of others, praise, blame, reward, panishmeut. 
Who but must see how inualcuiabty great is this step ; how 
largely the means of moral aetiou are acquired by it ; what 
a new form morality must assume, when the man can 
reflect on bis own action, attribute it to himself, and feel 
that, if it is good, it ennobles bim, if bad, it degrades and 
corrupts him ! 

ARTICLE DC. 



1 



424. Among the moral advantages derived by man from 
self-consciousness, are the memory of things past and calcu- 
lation of things to come. The consciousness of self carries 
with it consciousness of our own identity at different times ; 
the notions of difference of time and of identity of self are 
relative to each other, and, hence, grow up pari passu. 

We have already observed, how " the want of a notion of 
time impedes the child's moral progress. The blank in the 
past excludes pain : that in the future excludes fear ; and, 
altfiough the idea of the consequences of actions would be 
a useful auxiliary to his conscience, yet the child gives it 
no weight in his decisions, because he cannot see distinctly 
how facts influence one another. His extreme mobility sub- 
jects him to impressions from every wind that blows ; his 
recollections, on which he does not dwell, fade away; and, 
even if he retained the memory of events, his motives in 
the past would always be forgotten by him. Too variable 
to believe himself the same, he does not consider himself 
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responsible for tbe child of yesterday, who is not the one of 
to-day. He lacks that sense of the succession of thoughts 
wliiuli givoH ua the idea of the 7, and that of time, both very 
dependent on each other. An /, the immovable spectator 
of another / inceasaDtly modified, and registering these 
modifications, this is what constitutes our identity,' and, 
through it, the morality of our conduct in life. But in the 
child nothing is yet fixed."* 

The gi-adations by which the child comes to know him- 
self, his own. unity, bia own identity, are well woitby of 
observation. There is a time when he can recognize that of 
others, white yet unaware of his own, for the reason already 
given, that his attention is first drawn to outward things, 
and only later on turns back upon itself. At that time he 
judges others differently from himself, and his judgment 
would seem to be unjust, and to work with two measures, 
though it is not really so. In this case, hia difEerent judg- 
ments of others and of himself does not arise from nnfair 
partiality, but simply from bis knowing others in a different 
way from himself ; he perceives them to be the same at 

1 Properly apeaklngi 
another /; tnr, If it Wflre 

lUtvlon and difficnlty Ln perceiving ouhkItqs. tJiat we seem at times two or more 
beinEi, uid aa if tVD or more l'i eiiated in ni. Still, the Irutli remaini. that onr 
Identity conilsti properly In this, that the / recDgnixea ilaelt ai always the same • 
through all Uie variations «hif^h it undergo». TbDe, the /iBatoncc anlnunnlable 
and a variable snhjeRt, and hence 1t3 apparent duality. ClDMr oboervation, how. 
eyer, shows a» that there is no coiilradietlou in an Ideutital principle, the immQ- 
bdile sDbJect of variations \ for the ynrintiuns are octoally inclnded in the prinoiple, 
BO that the now appeamice i9 not really a new thing, hut only a new form, a new 
mode of that which existed before, and !s the aaine principle developed, as the 
conseqneneea of a principle are contained In it, and are the principle iteelf in 
larger action. All this belongs to the natnro of a Bnite being, which is identical 
In potency and action, aa a telescope ia IdentlisI with lie tubes more or less drawn 
out. It is the potency itself which thna alternately saiTers diminution or exten- 
sion; both are there at once, independently of time. Hot this will be better treated 
ol in the Ontoingy, ahiiuld doil permit ua to prodoce it. 
» Mad. Necker de Bauasuro. L. ni., 
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difFerest times, while lie haa not yet perceived this of him- 
self, and, therefore, he judges hitnf>elf ae a different person 
at one time from whnt be waa at another. Let me again 
quote the observatious of another: " Louisa, like all other 
cliiUlren, is convinced that the whole thing is over when she 
bas made amends for her faidt, or has been forgiven for it. 
It docs not occur to her that it can be brought up again 
as a subject of reproach, or be used as the ground of an 
opinion on the whole of her conduct and character. A child, 
entirely absorbed in the present, connects bis fault neither 
with the past nor the future. If 1 tax Louisa with hav- 
ing already lost several pairs of gloves, she will answer, 
' Mamma, I have only lost one to-day ; ' aud, if I reprove 
her for a fault constantly committed, she will say, 'But I 
am not doing it now.' ChUdron never connect the idea of 
a fault with that of a defect or habit, and the words, ' I 
won't do it again,' are easier to them than the thought that 
they will begin again to-morrow doing the same they have 
done to-day. And thus, unless obliged, they will never ap- 
ply to themselves a general idea of vice or virtue. A child 
does not think of hin^elf as good or bad ; no general view 
of bis own character enters into his mind. And yet such 
a view is not foreign to him ; for only through its means 
is it so easy for him to form an idea of the character of 
others. If he hears a person spoken of, whether real or 
fictitious, his first question will be, 'Was be a good or a 
bad man?' If you tell him the story of the death of Clitua, 
be will decide that Alexander was a very bad man, and re- 
fuse to Usten to anything to the contrary ; and if he has 
been moved to compassion by the stoi-y of Hagar in the 
desert, be will altogether refuse to admit that Hagar could 
have behaved ill to Sarab, and will hold it certain that Hagar 
good and Sarah bad.'" 

1 MuiL Gulzot, LeCt. XX. 
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One fact, therefore, aufliceB for the child to judge of 
, others, whether thej ure had or good ; but he forma no 
fixed judgmeot on himself, aod judges his action ool; a,t the 
I moment of committing it. 

425. These facta mark out the period, a somewhat long 
one in childhood, during which the child has come to recog- 
nize the identity of others at various times, and can form a 
single, definite judgment about them as always the same sub- 
jects, while yet he has no notion of himself as the same at 
different times, and judges only his immediate action ; with 
this result, that his judgments vary with the vaiying quality 
of the aetiona, and involve no general or final sentence for, 
or against, himself. 

I have aaid that this period is somewhat prolonged in 
inftint life ; and this holds good /or the infancy of nations 
and for the common people, who, for the moat part, remain 
children always. Why does a nation judge so severely the 
\ defects of another nation, but because it considers the latter 
s an individual, and, from particular actions, pronounces 
I condemnation on the whole body ? Whence comes popular 
passion, whether against those who are the objects of its 
hate, and in whom no good thing is admitted to exist, or in 
favor of those who are the objects of its love, in whom it 
1 see no defects? 
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HAUIT AND FKEE WILL, IO9 

Many a one who expressed new and original ideas lacked 
the power of realizing them and practically applying the rules 
he himself gave (Rousseau, Pestalozzi, etc.). Genius in art and 
science is little adapted to practical business. Though the 
poet J. Von Zedlitz claims that nothing great is accomplished 
in this world without enthusiasm, the words of Jean Paul, who 
says, " Only the whole is created by enthnsiasm ; its parts are 
developed by calm thought," are no less mis ! Reform ideas 
will find a willing reception only when genius does not want 
practical men who realize his thoughts in calm, steady action ; 
when a restraining and calm power accompanies the one regard-. 
lessly assaulting existing affairs. Thus the impetuous Luther 
found a true friend and assistant in the calm Melanchthon, who, 
with his usual clearness, perspicuity, and knowledge, gave the 
world-moving ideas of the Reformation their dogmatic expres- 
sion, and in theology as well as philosophy became the " teacher 
of Germany," 

Maudsley truly remarks that " the ideal world of man is 
ruled by antagonistic powers as well as the course appointed to 
the planets : A cenirijugal or revolutionary power gives tile ex- 
pansive impulse to new ideas, a centripetal or conservative power 
appears in the restraining habit, and the result of these contrasts 
determines the direction in which the mental development pro- 
gresses'' 

When the formation of habits is used in the proper way, 
if it is not carried to the extreme by contracting the limits of 
conceptions favoring mere mechanism, and weakening the 
emotions, but teaches how the danger of distraction may be 
avoided, a concentration of power united with varied and mani- 
fold interests be acquired, how man may retain his free self-deci- 
sion and develop his character, how the feeling of happiness is 
increased by the regularity of work and recreation, — it will be 
the main aid of education in giving man or mankind "what he 
might have developed from within himself more easily and 
quickly," 

( 
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VII. A Psychological Observation (I'att II.). 
VIII. Religious Nurture. 

Glimpses o( Psychology- 

N EITHER the title of this book nor a glance at its Table of Con- 
tents can give any idea of its transcendent value to every man or 
woman who has assumed or has been charged with the great responsi- 
bility of understanding and of wisely training a little child. 

The introductory lecture was delivered in Wesleyan Hall, Boston, 
in 1872, and is the one which first interested the Boston public in 
Kindergarten education. It still remains to-day the ablest statement 
yet made (i) of the injustice done to children in abandoning them be- 
tween the ages of two and six years to the education of servants, or 
to self-education and the education of the street; (2) of the aims and 
methods of the Froebel Kindergarten ; and (3) of the essential qiuilifi- 
cations and necessary training of a true Kinde:g;artner. 

The seven other lectures are those which, for nine or ten successive 
years, Miss Peabody has addressed to the training classes for Kinder- 
gartners in Boston and in other cities. They are now published at the 
urgent request of a large number of teachers, inasmuch as Miss Pea- 
body is no longer able to speak viva voce. 

The second and third lectures, " TX^ Niirsery" and ^^ DisàpUrte'" 
(in the good sense of "teaching by experience") deal with the child 
from the first sweet hour in which — 
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Pestalozzi's Leonard and Gertrude. 

Translated and abridged by Eva Channing. With an Introduction by G. 
Stanley Hall, Professor of Pedagogy in Johns Hopkins University. 
Cloth. 193 pp. Price by mail, 85 cts. 

T N these days, when the prosperity of a young and flourishing nation is 

powerless to relieve much of the poverty and distress which glare at 
us on every side ; when selfishness still reigns supreme in all classes of 
society ; when corruption prevails in the high places, and the grog-shop 
lays its snares for the weak and unwary at every street corner, — in the 
midst of. these evils, it is both instructive and interesting to go back a 
hundred years, and see how the same battle was fought against poverty, 
ignorance, and vice, in a little village of Switzerland. If, in " Leonard 
and Gertrude," we find the picture even darker than we behold it in 
this country to-day, this should be an encouragement to us, as a sign 
that the world is growing better; but there is so much need of 
regeneration, even under our improved conditions, that Pestalozzi's 
little book cannot fail to be a help to every thoughtful person who 
reads it. 

There is a quaint simplicity and naturalness about it which would 
certainly make it intelligible to all classes, and it might do untold good 
if placed in the hands of those people, both young and old, who are 
especially in need of the lessons it teaches. But its ethical value is by 
no means its only merit. The book has an intense living interest, and 
we can hardly divest ourselves of the impression that its characters 
really breathe and speak. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall says in his Introduction : ** It is a story of deep 
and ardent love, not for an individual, but for the wretched, the weak, 
and for children. It is of peasants who kick their wives, of hungry 
children who steal a handful of raw potatoes, and who only on gala- 
days have the cream left on their milk ; of literal dunghills and stable 
drains. It is, moreover, fairly packed with incident and character. 
The hypocrite, the fool, the gossip, the miser, the sot, the sycophant, 
the schemer, the just judge, the good parson, the intriguing woman 
from the court, the old schoolmaster enraged at a new departure in 
education, the quack doctor sentenced to dig the graves of those he 
kills, and many more, stand out from these pages in as sharp relief as 
words can well paint them.'' 

Of the many notices furnished by the press, testifying Jto the value 
and interest of the work, a few are subjoined : — 
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Home, Kindergarten, and Primary School Education 

»p.rii,t.rs"). By Ei i/Ai.rru R J'k.abiiiiy, 5^ by 7H m^-l»'*- vin+22S 
pages. Cloth. Prìce, liy mail, fi.io. Introduction price, $1.00. 
A MOTHER'S REVIEW OF THE BOOK. 

NEITHER the title of this book Qor a glance at its Table of Con- 
tents can give any idea of its transcendent value to every man 
or woman who has assumed, or has been charged with, the great 
responsibility of understanding and of wisely training a little child. 
For it ia not a manual of Kindergarten methods, or a catalogue of the 
" Gifts," with JasCructions for their use. 

The first lecture was dehvered to a popular audience in Wesieyan 
Hall, Boston, in 1873, for the avowed purpose of enlisting their interest 
in Froehel's System of Education, that they might see what is the 
right, the best, thing to do for a little child, and call upon the community 
to do that thing for all the children in their midst. 

With a keenness of insight for which she was already famous, and 
with an enthusiasm for his principles which only she, his best American 
interpreter, could feei. Miss Peabody expounded to her awakened and 
delighted audience the cardinal doctrines of her great master. After 
the lapse of fifteen years, one can recall, in going over these pages, the 
combined force of eloquence and of logic with which she convinced 
her hearers that, " Every child should be studied reverently, (i) to see 
what he is ; (2) to see what conditions HE requires for the fullest and 
most beautiful growth \ and then he should be surrounded by those 
conditiofis, and helped to grow, with as litde handling of his individu- 
ality as possible." That, — 

" A noble moral development is indispensable to a right intellectual 
one." That,— 

"To govern is not the whole thing. The question is, how we 
govern." That, — 

"It requires more ability and culture to educate children of three 
than those of ten or fifteen years." That, — 

" The Kindergarten system cannot be improvised by any bright 
woman who wishes to establish an Infant School, but must be studied 
humbly and diligendy at the feet of its great founder" ; and that the 
fittest preparation for the care of a little child b, a " profound study of 
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the laws of mental nature, in order to work reverently among them, 
instead of arbitrarily, — in defiance or irreverence of them." 

The pathetic account of FroebePs own childhood, and the description 
of his first meeting with the Baroness Marenholtz Von Bulow, unite 
with the humorous and practical illustrations of the lecture to brighten 
the face of a serious philosophy, and tempt one who has just laid 
the book aside to take it up again and re-read the whole, line by line, 
and precept by precept. 

The remaining seven lectures were delivered from time to time 
throughout the country, in the various training schools for Kinder- 
gartners. But they have nothing to do with the technique of Kinder- 
gartning, except in so far as the plays, the songs, and the occupations 
exemplify and enforce the principles of Froebel, — principles which she 
was ever anxious to root in the hearts of all who heard her, and which 
ought to be ready on the lips and busy in the heart of every mother, 
nurse, and teacher. 

Indeed, the second and third lectures, ^'^ The Nursery'^^ and ^^Dis- 
cipline'''* (in the good sense of ** teaching by experience") deal with 
the child from the first sweet hour in which — 

" The babe by its mother 
Lies bathed in joy," 

to the time when its best interests demand that it shall be " sent to 
school." 

These two lectures are chiefly valuable to the Kindergartner as 
showing what the child-nature is, and how it is unfolded, and as sug- 
gesting to her what remains to be done, in case the child has been bom 
among people who " do not believe that anything better can be done 
for children than to kill the time between the mother's arms and the 
season when they are taught to read." But what of the significance 
of these lectures to mothers? 

I say, frankly and positively, that I do not know of a printed line, 
outside the Bible, that is so capable of being an inspiration, and a 
guide to the best motherhood ! What wonder? Good nursing is the 
first word of Froebel's gospel of child nurture. ** The loving mother 
is the first gardener of the human flower." " It is in response to her 
ministrations that the senses are first called into exercise." "It is 
because she has faith in him, that the child is able to take his first 
step, and so gains faith in Y\\s ovjTvpo>Ner." 
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Rousseau s Entile. 

Price by mail, 85 cents. , 

There are fifty pa^es of Emile that should be bound in velvet and gold. — Voltaire. 

Perhaps the most mfluential book ever written on the subject of education. — R. H. Quick. 

Pestalozzis Leonard and Gertrude. 

With an Introduction by Dr« G. Stanley Hall. Price by mail, 85 cents. 
If we except Rousseau's ** Emile" only, no more important educational book has appeared 
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Rickters Levana ; The Doctrine of Education. 
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A spirited and scholarly book. — Prof. W. H. Payne, University of Michigan. 
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The best of the Italian books on education. — Editor London Journal of Education. 
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